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CONSTANTINOPLE  AS  AN  HISTORIC  CITY. 

BY  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

Many  things  combine  to  call  renew-  I, 

ed  attention  to  Constantinople  as  an 

historic  city,  with  her  wonderful  past  Of  all  the  cities  of  Europe  the  New 
and  her  mysterious  future.  The  pic-  Rome  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  its  power 
turesque  old  capital  of  the  Padishah  is  over  the  imagination  of  men,  can  yield 
fast  fading  away  from  our  eyes,  under  the  first  place  to  none  save  to  its  own 
the  influence  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Ste-  mother,  the  Old  Rome  of  the  Tiber, 
fano,  railways,  European  reforms,  and  And  of  all  cities  of  the  world  she  stands 
the  ebb  of  the  Moslem  population  from  foremost  in  beauty  of  situation,  in  the 
Europe.  Those  who  wish  to  see  some  marvel  of  her  geographical  position,  as 
remnants  of  Oriental  life  and  color  on  the  eternal  link  between  the  East  and 
this  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  should  hast-  the  West.  We  may  almost  add  that 
en  to  visit  the  Moslem  capital  before  she  is  foremost  in  the  vast  continuity 
the  turban  and  the  hadji  have  quite  and  gorgeous  mnltiplicity  of  her  his- 
disappeared  from  her  khans.  On  the  toric  interests.  For  if  Constantinople 
other  hand,  an  unusual  stimulus  has  can  present  us  with  nothing  that  can 
been  given  of  late  by  European  scholars  vie  in  sublimity  and  pathos  with  the 
to  the  history  and  the  antiquities  of  memories  of  Rome,  Atnens,  Jerusalem, 
this  legendary  “  mother  of  dead  em-  it  has  for  the  historic  mind  a  peculiar 
pires.”  fascination  of  its  own,  in  the  enormous 
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persistence  of  imperial  power  concen¬ 
trated  under  varied  forms  in  one  unique 
spot  of  our  earthly  globe. 

Byzantium,  to  use  that  which  has 
been  the  ordinary  name  with  all  Greek 
writers  from  Herodotus  down  to  Pas- 
pates  in  our  own  day,  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  cities  of  Europe  :  historically  speak¬ 
ing,  if  we  neglect  mere  prehistoric  leg¬ 
end,  little  younger  than  Athens  or 
Rome.  Like  them,  Byzantium  appears 
to  have  been  founded  on  a  prehistoric 
fort.  Hardly  any  of  the  ancient  towns 
of  Italy  and  Southern  Europe  can  show 
so  authentic  and  venerable  a  record. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Byzan¬ 
tium  has  been  a  historic  city  for  some 
2,550  years  :  during  the  whole  of  that 
period,  with  no  real  break  in  her  life, 
}t  has  been  the  scene  of  events  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  mankind  ;  it  has  been 
fought  for  and  held  by  men  famous  in 
world  history  ;  it  has  played  a  substan¬ 
tive  part  in  the  drama  of  civilization. 
So  singular  a  sequence  of  historic  inter¬ 
est  can  hardly  be  claimed  for  any  city 
in  Europe,  except  for  Rome  herself. 

For  nearly  a  thousand  years  befoie 
it  became  the  capital  of  an  empire,  By¬ 
zantium  was  a  Greek  city  of  much  im¬ 
portance,  the  prize  of  contending  na¬ 
tions,  and  with  striking  prescience  even 
then  chosen  out  by  philosophic  histo¬ 
rians  for  its  commanding  position  and 
immense  capabilities.  After  the  lapse 
of  nearly  a  thousand  years,  Byzantium 
became  Constantinople,  the  centre  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Since  then  it  has 
been  the  capital  city  of  an  empire  for 
exactly  1,564  years — and  that  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  and  for  a  period  such  as  no  other 
imperial  city  has  been  in  the  annals  of 
civilized  man.  There  is  no  actual 
break  ;  although,  for  the  dynasty  of 
the  Palaeologi,  from  the  Latin  Empire 
down  to  the  capture  by  the  Ottomans, 
the  empire  outside  the  capital  has  a 
shrunken  and  almost  phantom  domin¬ 
ion.  But  it  is  yet  true,  that  for  1,564 
years  Constantinople  has  ever  been,  and 
still  is,  the  sole  regular  residence  of 
Emperors  and  Sultans,  the  sole  and 
continuous  centre  of  civil  and  military 
administration,  the  supreme  court  of 
law  and  Justice,  and  the  official  centre 
of  the  imperial  religion. 

During  all  this  period  the  life  of  the 
empire  has  been  concentrated  in  that 


most  wonderful  peninsula,  as  its  heart 
and  its  head.  It  has  been  concentrated 
for  a  far  longer  period,  and  in  a  more 
dednile  way,  than  even  it  was  in  the 
original  Seven  Hills  ;  for  Rome  herself 
was  the  local  seat  of  empire  for  scarcely 
four  centuries,  and  even  for  that  in  an 
intermittent  form  ;  and  vast  as  has 
been  the  continuity  of  the  Roman 
Church  for  at  least  thirteen  centuries, 
its  life,  and  even  its  official  govern¬ 
ment,  have  had  many  seats  and  contin¬ 
ual  movements.  But  from  the  days  of 
Constantine,  Constantinople  has  been, 
both  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  do¬ 
mains,  the  centre,  the  home,  the  pal¬ 
ladium  of  the  empire  of  the  East.  For 
dfteen  centuries  the  Lord  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  Lord 
of  the  contiguous  East ;  and,  while  sea 
and  rock  hold  in  their  accustomed 
places,  the  Lord  of  Constantinople 
must  continue  to  be  Lord  of  South- 
Eastern  Europe  and  of  North-Western 
Asia. 

This  continuity  and  concentration  of 
imperial  rule  in  an  impeiial  city  has 
no  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Rome  was  the  local  centre  of  em})ire 
for  barely  four  centuries,  and  for  six¬ 
teen  centuries  she  has  wholly  lost  that 
ebim.  The  royal  cities  that  once  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges,  the 
Euphrates,  or  the  Nile,  were  all  aban¬ 
doned  after  some  centuries  of  splendor, 
and  have  long  lost  their  imperial  rank. 
Memphis,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Carthage, 
Alexandria,  Syracuse,  Athens,  had  pe¬ 
riods  of  glory,  but  no  great  continuity 
of  empire.  London  and  Paris  have 
been  great  capitals  for  at  most  a  few 
centuries  ;  and  Madrid,  Berlin,  Vien¬ 
na,  and  St.  Petersburg,  are  things  of 
yesterday  in  the  long  roll  of  human 
civilization.  There  is  but  one  city  of 
the  world  of  which  it  can  be  said  that, 
for  Gfteen  centuries  and  a  half,  it  has 
been  the  continuous  seat  of  empire, 
under  all  the  changes  of  race,  institu¬ 
tions,  customs,  and  religion.  And  this 
may  be  ultimately  traced  to  its  incom¬ 
parable  physical  and  geographical  capa- 
bilities. 

Mere  duration  of  imperial  power  and 
variety  of  historical  interest  are  indeed 
far  different  from  true  greatness  or  na¬ 
tional  dignity.  But  as  an  object  of  the 
historical  imagination,  the  richness  of 
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the  record,  in  the  local  annals  of  some 
world-famous  spot,  cannot  fail  to  kin¬ 
dle  our  thoughts.  History,  alas  !  is 
not  the  record  of  pure  virtue  and  peace¬ 
ful  happiness  :  it  is  the  record  of  deeds 
big  with  fate  to  races  of  men,  of  pas¬ 
sions,  crimes,  follies,  heroisms,  and 
martyrdoms  in  the  mysterious  labyrinth 
of  human^  destiny.  The  stage  where¬ 
on,  over  so  vast  a  period  of  man’s  mem¬ 
ory,  ten  thousand  of  such  tragedies 
have  been  enacted,  holds  with  a  spell 
the  mind  of  every  man  who  is  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  human  nalirre,  and  who 
loves  to  meditate  on  the  problems  of 
human  progress. 

History  and  European  opinion  have 
been  until  lately  most  unjust  to  the 
Byzantine  empire,  whether  in  its  Ro- 
man,  its  Greek,  or  in  its  Ottoman  form. 
By  a  singular  fatality  its  annals  and  its 
true  place  have  been  grossly  misunder¬ 
stood.  B'ereign  scholars,  German, 
French,  Russian,  and  Greek,  have  done 
much  in  recent  years  to  repair  this  er¬ 
ror  ;  and  English  historians,  though 
late  in  the  field,  are  beginning  to  atone 
for  neglect  in  the  past.  Finlay  wor¬ 
thily  led  the  way,  m  spite  of  sympa¬ 
thies  and  antipathies  which  almost  in¬ 
capacitate  an  historian  from  truly 
grasping  Byzantine  history  ;  Professor 
Freeman  struck  the  true  note  in  some 
of  his  most  weighty  and  pregnant 
pieces,  perhaps  the  most  original  and 
brilliant  of  his  essays ;  and  now  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bury,  of  Dublin,  has  undertaken 
the  vast  task  of  casting  into  a  scientific 
and  systematic  history  those  wonderful 
narratives  of  which  Gibbon  gave  us  de¬ 
tached  and  superb  sketches,  albeit  with 
limited  resources  and  incomplete 
knowledge.  Edwin  Pears,  in  a  fine 
monograph,  has  given  us  very  much 
more  than  the  history  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade.*  And  the  incessant  labors 
of  foreign  scholars  are  beginning  to 
filter  even  into  the  ideas  of  the  general 
reader.  Russian  and  Greek  monas¬ 
teries  have  preserved  unknown  and 

*  IRslory  of  Greece,  from  146  b  c.  to  a.d. 
1864,  by  worge  Finlay,  ed  by  H  F.  Tozer, 
7  vols.;  Historical  Essays,  by  E  A.  Freeman, 
3rd  series,  187d ;  Tke  LoUer  Roman  Eiiwire, 
from  3i)5  a.d,  to  800  A.D.,  by  J.  B.  Bnry,  Trin. 
Coll.,  Dub..  2  Tols..  1889  ;  The  MiU  ^  Oon- 
s'antinople  in  the  Fourth  Crusade,  by  Edwin 
Pears,  LL.D.,  1886. 


precious  chronicles ;  and  Armenian, 
Saracen,  and  Persian  manuscripts  have 
lately  been  added  to  our  annals.  The 
terrible  Corpus  of  Byzantine  histories 
becomes  less  heart  breaking  in  its  dry¬ 
ness  and  its  affectation,  with  all  the 
light  that  modern  scholarship  has 
thrown  upon  that  record  of  romantic 
and  tremendous  events,  told  by  official 
annalists  with  pedantic  dulness  and 
cold-blooded  common-place.  Krause, 
Hopf,  Heyd,  Gfrorer,  in  Germany ; 
Sabatier,  Ramband,  Schlumberger, 
Drapeyron,  Bayet,  in  France  ;  Byzan- 
tios,  and  Paspates,  in  Greece,  have* 
given  a  new  life  to  this  vast  repertory 
of  a  thousand  years  of  varying  fortune. 

At  the  same  time,  the  local  archaeol¬ 
ogy  of  Constantinople  has  received  a 
new  impulse.  The  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  which  resulted  from  the 
course  of  events,  from  the  Crimean 
War  of  1853  to  the  Treaty  of  San  Ste- 
fano  in  1878,  have  opened  Constanti¬ 
nople  much  as  Japan  was  opened  thirty 
years  ago.  European  scholars  and  resi¬ 
dent  Greeks  have  been  enabled  to  study 
the  remains  ;  the  Sultan  has  formed  a 
most  interesting  museum  under  Hamdi 
Bey,  a  Turkish  archaeologist ;  and  Dr. 
Paspates,  a  Greek  antiquarian,  has  been 
able  in  the  cuttings  and  works  of  the 
new  railway,  almost  wholly  to  recon¬ 
struct  Byzantine  topography.  The 
vague  and  somewhat  traditional  locali¬ 
zation  repeated  by  Bandnri,  Ducange, 
Gyllins,  Busbecq,  and  the  rest,  has  now 
been  corrected  by  scientific  inspection 
of  ruins  and  partial  excavation.  The 
ingenious  labors  of  Labarte,  Salzen- 
berg,  Schlumberger,  Bayet,  Riant  and 
others,  have  been  brought  to  the  test 
of  a  learned  survey  on  the  spot.  No 
one  could  well  deal  with  Byzantine  an¬ 
tiquities  without  a  thorough  study  of 
the  works  of  the  late  Dr.  Paspates, 
especially  of  the  Byzantine  Palaces, 
which  is  now  accessible  to  the  English 
reader  in  the  new  translation  of  Mr. 
Metcalfe  (1893). 

We  have  all  been  unjust  to  this  By¬ 
zantine  empire  ;  and  its  restoration  to 
its  true  place  in  the  story  of  human  civ¬ 
ilization  is  beyond  doubt  the  great  lacu¬ 
na  of  our  current  histories.  What  they 
tell  us  is  mainly  the  story  of  its  last 
four  hundred  years — when  the  eastern 
empire  was  dying  under  the  mortal 
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blows  inflicted  on  it  as  it  stood  between 
the  fanaticism  of  the  East  and  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  the  West.  Of  the  seven  cen¬ 
turies  from  Theodosius  to  the  Crusades 
we  hear  little  save  Palace  intrigues, 
though  these  years  were  the  true  years 
of  glory  in  Byzantine  history.  This 
was  the  period  when  she  handed  down, 
and  handed  down  alone,  the  ancient 
world  to  the  modern  ;  when  Constan¬ 
tinople  was  the  greatest  and  most  civil¬ 
ized  city  in  Europe,  the  last  refuge  of 
law,  arts,  and  learning,  the  precursor 
■  of  the  Crusades  in  defending  Christian 
civilization  by  four  centuries.  Before 
the  Crusades  were  undertaken  by  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  Eastern  Empire  was  falling 
into  corruption  and  decay.  But  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
more  or  less  continuously  from  the 
opening  of  the  seventh,  the  history  of 
the  Eastern  Romans  may  honorably 
compare  with  the  history  of  Western 
Europe,  while  in  certain  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  civilization,  they  stood  not 
merely  first  in  Europe,  but  practically 
alone.  If  Chosroes,  or  Muaviah,  or  Ha- 
roun,  or  Crumn,  had  succeeded  in  blot¬ 
ting  out  the  empire  of  the  Bosphorus, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  from  whence 
we  should  have  been  able  to  recover 
either  Roman  law,  or  Hellenic  art,  or 
ancient  poetry  and  learning,  or  the 
complex  art  of  organized  government, 
or  the  traditions  and  manufactures  of 
cultured  civilization.  At  any  rate,  the 
whole  history  of  mankind  would  have 
taken  a  different  course. 

Neither  under  Roman,  Greek,  or  Ot¬ 
toman,  has  the  empire  been,  except  at 
intervals,  the  abyss  of  corruption,  ser¬ 
vility,  and  vice  that  Western  prejudice 
has  too  long  imagined.  Horrors,  fol¬ 
lies,  meanness,  and  pedantry  abound  ; 
but  there  is  still  a  record  rich  in  hero¬ 
ism,  intellectual  energy,  courage,  skill, 
’and  perseverance,  which  are  as  memora¬ 
ble  as  any  in  the  world.  Neither  the 
intellect,  nor  the  art,  nor  the  religion, 
are  those  of  Western  Europe  ;  nor  have 
we  there  the  story  of  a  great  people,  or 
a  purifying  church,  of  a  profound  phi¬ 
losophy,  or  a  progressive  civilization. 
Constantinople  is,  and  always  has  been, 
as  much  Eastern  as  Western — yet  with 
much  that  is  neither  of  the  East  nor  of 
the  West — but  special  to  itself.  It  is 
a  type  of  Conservatism,  of  persistency 


and  constancy  unparalleled,  amid 
change,  decay,  and  defeat.  This  mirac¬ 
ulous  longevity  and  recuperative  pow- 
er  seem  to  go  counter  to  all  the  lessons 
of  Western  Europe  ;  or  in  the  West 
they  are  to  be  matched  only  by  the  re¬ 
cuperative  power  of  the  Catliolic 
Church.  The  city  and  the  Church, 
which  date  from  Constantine,  have 
both  in  these  fifteen  centuries  shown  a 
strange  power  of  recovery  from  mortal 
maladies  and  hopeless  difficulties.  But 
the  recovery  of  temporal  dominion  is 
always  more  rare  than  the  revival  of 
spiritual  ideas.  And  in  recuperative 
energy  and  tenacity  of  life,  the  empire 
of  the  Bosphorus,  irom  Constantine  to 
Abdul  Hamid,  is  one  long  paradox. 

The  continuity  of  empire  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  suffered,  it  is  true,  a  tremen¬ 
dous  breach  in  dynasty,  in  race,  and  in 
religion,  by  the  conquest  of  the  Turks ; 
and,  if  it  were  a  Christian,  and  Roman, 
or  Latin,  or  Greek  empire  for  1,123 
years,  it  has  been  a  Moslem  and  Otto¬ 
man  empire  for  441  years.  To  many 
historians  these  441  years  have  been  a 
period  of  Babylonish  captivity  for  the 
Chosen  People.  But  those  who  are  not 
especially  Philhellen  or  Philorthodox, 
in  any  absolute  sense,  will  view  this 
great  problem  without  race  or  sectarian 
animosities.  Before  the  impartial  judg¬ 
ment  seat  of  history  the  lesson  of  the 
past  lies  in  the  unfolding  of  genius  in 
government  and  in  war,  in  organizing 
nations,  and  in  moulding  their  des¬ 
tinies  ;  and  where  these  great  capacities 
exist,  there  is  no  room  to  indulge  the 
prejudices  of  a  partisan.  The  two  cen¬ 
turies  of  Stamboul  which  follow  the 
conquest  of  Mohammed  the  Second  in 
1453,  are  greatly  superior  in  interest 
and  in  teacning  to  the  two  centuries  of 
Byzantine  empire  which  precede  it,  and 
the  miserable  tale  of  the  Latin  usurpa¬ 
tion.  Nor  has  the  whole  Ottoman  rule 
of  four  centuries  and  a  half  been  less 
brilliant,  less  rich  in  great  intellects 
and  great  characters,  than  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  empire  from  the  time  of  the  Cru¬ 
sades  till  its  fall — perhaps  even  not 
more  oppressive  to  its  subjects,  nor 
more  antagonistic  to  moral  and  social 
progress.  The  marvellous  city  that 
Constantine  created  in  330  a.d.  has 
been  ever  since  that  day  the  effective 
seat  of  such  government  as  the  Eastern 
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regions  around  it  could  maintain,  of 
such  civilization  as  they  could  evolve, 
iind  of  such  religious  union  as  they 
were  able  to  receive.  That  empire, 
that  typo  of  society,  seem  preparing 
to-day  for  an  ultimate  withdrawal  into 
Asia.  But  with  such  a  record  of  per¬ 
sistence  and  revival,  such  tenacity  of 
hold  on  a  sacred  and  imperial  centre, 
few  can  forecast  the  issue  with  confi¬ 
dence.  And  that  future  is  assuredly 
among  the  most  fascinating  enigmas 
which  can  engage  the  meditations  of 
thinking  men. 

It  is  an  acute  remark  of  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Freeman  that  the  history  of  the 
empire  is  the  history  of  the  capital. 
The  imperial,  religious,  legal,  and  com¬ 
mercial  energy  of  the  Eastern  empire 
has  always  centred  in  Constantinople, 
by  whomsoever  held,  in  a  way  that  can 
hardly  be  paralleled  in  European  his¬ 
tory.  The  Italian  successors  of  Julius 
and  Augustus  for  the  most  part  spent 
their  lives  and  carried  on  their  govern¬ 
ment  very  largely,  and  at  last  almost 
wholly,  away  from  Rome.  Neither  had 
the  Western  Emperors,  nor  the  chiefs 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  any  per¬ 
manent  and  continuous  seat.  The  nis- 
tory  of  England  and  that  of  France  are 
associated  with  many  historic  towns 
and  many  royal  residences  far  from 
London  and  from  Paris.  Nor  do  the 
histories  of  Spain,  Italy,  or  Germany, 
offer  us  any  constant  capital  or  any 
single  centre  of  government,  religion, 
law,  commerce,  and  art.  But  of  the 
nearly  one  hundred  sovereigns  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  and  of  the  twenty- 
eight  Caliphs  who  have  succeeded  them 
in  Byzantium,  during  that  long  epoch 
of  1564  years,  from  the  day  of  its  foun¬ 
dation,  Constantinople  has  been  the 
uniform  residence  of  the  sovereign,  ex¬ 
cept  when  on  actual  campaign  in  time 
of  war  or  on  some  imperial  progress  ; 
and  in  peace  and  in  war  under  all  dy¬ 
nasties,  races,  and  creeds,  it  has  never 
ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  official  govern¬ 
ment,  the  supreme  tribunal,  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  religions  system. 

From  the  age  of  Theodosius  down  to 
the  opening  of  the  Crusades — a  period 
of  seven  centuries— while  Rome  itself 
and  every  ancient  city  in  Europe  was 
stormed,  sacked,  burnt,  more  or  less 
abandoned,  and  almost  blotted  out  by 


a  succession  of  invaders,  Constantino¬ 
ple  remained  untouched,  impregnable, 
never  decayed,  never  abandoned — al¬ 
ways  the  most  populous,  the  most 
wealthy,  the  most  cultivated,  the  most 
artistic  city  in  Europe — always  the  seat 
of  a  great  empire,  the  refuge  of  those 
who  sought  peace  and  protection  for 
their  culture  or  their  wealth,  a  busy 
centre  of  a  vast  commerce,  the  one 
home  of  ancient  art,  the  one  school  of 
ancient  law  and  learning  left  unde- 
spoiled  and  undeserted.  From  the 
eighth  century  to  the  thirteenth  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  travellers  have  described  its 
size,  wealth,  and  magnificence.*  In 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Jew  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  coming  from 
Spain  to  Palestine,  declares  that  “  these 
riches  and  buildings  are  equalled  no¬ 
where  in  the  world  “  that  merchants 
resort  thither  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.”  From  about  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  the  downfall  of  the  city  began.  It 
was  ruined  by  the  political  jealousy  of 
the  Western  empire,  by  the  religious 
hostility  of  the  Roman  Uhurch,  and  by 
the  commercial  rivalry  of  the  Italian 
republics.  Placed  between  these  ir¬ 
reconcilable  enemies  on  the  West,  the 
incessant  attacks  of  the  Slavonic  races 
on  the  North,  and  the  aspiring  fanati¬ 
cism  of  Musulman  races  from  the  East 
and  the  South,  the  Byzantine  empire 
slowly  bled  to  death,  and  its  capital  be¬ 
came,  for  some  three  centuries,  little 
more  than  a  besieged  fortress —filled 
with  a  helpless  population  and  vast 
treasures  and  relics  it  could  no  longer 
protect. 

But  whether  the  Empire  was  in  glory 
or  in  decay,  into  whatever  race  it  pass¬ 
ed,  and  whatever  were  the  official  creed, 
Constantinople  never  failed  to  attract 
to  itself  whatever  of  genius  and  ambi¬ 
tion  the  Eastern  empire  contained,  nor 
did  it  ever  cease,  nor  has  it  ceased,  to 
be  a  great  mart  of  commerce,  and  clear¬ 
ing  house  of  all  that  the  East  and  the 
West  desired  to  exchange.  It  is  still 
to  the  Greek  priest,  as  it  is  to  the  Mu- 
suhnan  .imam,  what  Rome  is  to  the 
Catholic.  And  to  the  Greek  from 


*'  3irly  Travels  in  Palestine,  ed.  T.  Wright, 

1868  ;  Kranse,  Die  Byzantiner  des  Miltelalters, 

1869  ;  Heyd,  LevantelMndel,  1879  ;  French  ed. 
1885  ;  Riant,  Ekavim  saerce  Odhstant.,  1877  ; 
Hopf,  Ghroniqiies  Oreco-Romanes  inMites,  1873. 
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Alexandria  to  New  York  it  is  still  what 
Rome  is  to  the  Italian,  and  what  Paris 
is  to  the  Frencliman.  In  a  sense,  it  is 
almost  still  the  traditional  metropolis 
of  the  Orthodox  Greek,  of  the  Arme¬ 
nian,  and  almost  of  the  Levantine  Jew, 
as  well  as  of  the  Moslem.  Its  history 
is  the  history  of  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
for  its  twenty  famous  sieges  have  been 
the  turning-points  in  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  empire.  The  inner  history  of 
the  thrones  of  the  East  has  been  uni¬ 
formly  transacted  within  those  walls, 
and  upon  the  buried  stones  and  frag¬ 
ments  whereon  we  may  still  stand  to¬ 
day  and  ponder  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
fifteen  centuries  and  a  half. 


A  large  part  of  this  strange  radiation 
of  Eastern  history  from  the  new  Eter¬ 
nal  City  is  unquestionably  due  to  its 
irnique  local  conditions.  From  Herod¬ 
otus  and  Polybius  down  to  Gibbon 
and  Freeman,  historians,  ancient  and 
modern,  have  expatiated  on  the  un¬ 
rivalled  situation  of  Byzantium  on  the 
Bosphorus.  There  is  no  other  so  apt 
to  become  the  seat  of  a  great  city  on 
the  habitable  globe.  Standing  on  the 


Constantinople  was  thus  protected 
by  two  marine  gates  which  could  be 
aWlutely  closed  to  any  hostile  ship, 
whether  coming  from  the  Black  Sea  or 
from  the  .(Egajan,  but  which  can  be  in 
stantly  opened  to  its  own  or  any  friendly 
ship  coming  or  going  over  the  whole 
area  of  the  Euxine  or  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  While  thus  impregnably  de¬ 
fended  by  sea,  she  could  bar  invasion 
by  land  by  her  vast  rampart  running 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  not  more  than 
four  miles  in  length.  And  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  some  thirty  miles  further  West, 
a  second  wall,  twenty  feet  wide  and 
about  forty  miles  long,  shut  off  from 
North  and  West  the  main  peninsula 
and  ran  from  the  Propontis  to  the 
Euxine.  Constantinople  in  ancient 
times  thus  held  what,  with  an  adequate 
sea  and  land  force,  was  the  strongest 
defensive  position  in  Europe,  if  not  in 
the  world.  For  by  sea  she  could  bar 
all  approach  from  East,  North,  or 
South  ;  while  on  the  West,  the  only 
landward  approach,  she  was  protected 
by  a  double  rampart,  placed  upon  a 
double  peninsula,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
natural  bulwark  of  the  Balkan  moun 
tains. 


extreme  easternmost  point  of  the  Ba\-//  To  this  incomparable  position  of  se 


kan  peninsula,  it  is  within  easy  voyage 
of  the  entire  coast  line  of  Asia  Minor 
on  its  northern,  western,  and  southern 
faces.  As  an  early  traveller  pointed 
out,  Constantinople  “  is  a  city  which 
nature  herself  has  designed  to  bo  the 
mistress  of  the  world.  It  stands  in 
Europe,  looks  upon  Asia,  and  is  within 
reach  by  sea  of  Egypt  and  the  Levant 
on  the  south — and  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
its  European  and  Asiatic  shores  on  the 
north.”*  Something  of  the  kind 
might  be  said  for  such  cities  as  Corinth, 
or  Thessalonica,  Smyrna,  or  Athens  ; 
but  the  extraordinary  feature  of  Byzan¬ 
tium,  which  confers  on  it  so  peculiar  a 
power  of  defence  and  attack  is  this — 
that  while  having  ample  and  secure 
roadsteads  and  ports  all  round  it,  it  has 
both  on  the  North  and  the  South,  a 
long,  narrow,  but  navigable  sea  chan¬ 
nel,  of  such  a  kind  that,  in  ancient  or 
in  modern  warfare,  it  can  be  made  im¬ 
pregnable  against  any  invading  fleet. 

*  Basbeoq’s  Letters,  translated  by  Forster 
and  Daniel,  1881,  vol.  I.,  p.  123. 


curity  w’e  must  add  that,  while  one  side 
of  the  city  faces  an  inland  sea  of  won¬ 
derful  beauty,  which  is  rather  a  lake 
than  a  sea,  another  side  of  the  city 
looks  across  the  Bosphorus  to  Asia  ;  on 
the  third  side  of  the  city  is  her  own 
secure  port  of  the  Golden  Horn,  about 
four  miles  long  and  a  thousand  yards  / 
wide.  Here  a  thousand  ships  can  ride  i 
in  safety,  and  the  channel  is  so  deep 
that  in  places  the  biggest  vessels  can 
lie  beside  the  quays.  The  country 
round  is  diversified  with  hills,  valleys, 
and  tableland,  broken  by  bays  and 
gulfs,  and  crowned  with  distant  moun¬ 
tains.  The  Propontis  and  its  shores 
teem  with  fish,  fruits,  vines,  woods  and 
marbles,  while  in  the  far  horizon  the 
snowy  folds  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus 
float  as  a  dim  but  radiant  vision  in  the 
distance.  \, 

The  extension  of  modern  artillery 
has  reduced,  and  almost  destroyed,  the 
defensive  capacities  of  the  city  on  the 
landward.  But  from  the  time  of 
Xerxes  until  the  present  century,  its 
power  of  defence  was  almost  perfect  so 
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long  as  Byzantium  could  command  the 
gea.  She  possessed  nearly  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  an  island  ;  but  of  an  island 
placed  in  a  sheltered  inland  sea,  an  isl¬ 
and  from  which  rich  districts  both  of 
Asia  and  Europe  could  be  instantly 
reached  in  open  boats,  or  by  a  few 
hours’  sail  in  any  kind  of  ship.  A 
city,  having  magnificent  harbors  and 
I  roadsteads  and  abundant  waterways  in 

I  every  direction,  had  all  the  peculiar 

i  features  which  have  gone  to  create  the 

I  power  of  Syracuse,  Alexandria,  Venice, 

I  Genoa,  London,  or  New  York.  But 

j|  Byzantium  had  this  additional  secu- 

'|l  rity— that,  with  all  the  facilities  of  an 

I  island,  she  could  close  her  marine  gates 

{  against  any  hostile  fleet  and  forbid 

I  their  approach  within  sight.  Tyre, 

I'  Carthage,  Athens,  Syracuse,  Alexan¬ 

dria— we  may  say  all  famous  seaports 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  (except 
Venice,  which  lay  safe  in  her  lagoons), 
were  exposed  to  a  hostile  fleet ;  and  all 
of  them  have  been  more  than  once  in¬ 
vested  by  invaders  from  the  sea.  But 
so  long  as  Byzantium  had  forces  enough 
at  sea  to  close  the  gate  of  the  Bospho¬ 
rus  and  also  that  of  the  Hellespont,  she 
was  unassailable  by  any  hostile  fleet. 
And  so  long  as  she  had  forces  enough 
I  on  land  to  man  the  long  wall  across 

I  the  great  peninsula,  and  also  to  defend 

f '  her  great  inner  fortifications  across  the 

I  smaller  peninsula,  she  was  impregnable 

I  to  any  invading  army. 

I  It  would  be  unwise  in  a  civilian  to 
I  express  any  opinion  of  his  own  on  the 
very  important  problem  of  the  degree 
in  which  modern  appliances  of  war 
j  have  deprived  Constantinople  of  her 
I  peculiar  powers  of  defence..  We  are 
told  that,  so  far  as  the  closing  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont  extend, 
^  the  resources  of  the  artillerist  and  the 

I  submarine  engineer  have  greatly  in¬ 

creased  their  defensive  capacity.  Con¬ 
stantinople  is,  of  course,  no  longer  safe 
I  from  an  enemy  posted  on  the  heights, 
j  either  above  Fera,  Scutari,  or  Eyub  ; 
j  and  obviously  her  ancient  lines  of  for- 
:  tiflcation  are  useless.  But  with  first- 

class  forts  to  protect  both  Scutari  and 
I  Pera,  and  also  the  heights  to  the  west 
of  the  city— which  together  might  re¬ 
quire  some  four  complete  corps  d’ armies 
—and  with  a  first-class  fleet  in  the  Mar¬ 
mora,  Constantinople  would,  even  to¬ 


day,  be  far  stronger  for  defence  than 
any  existing  capital  in  Europe,  perhaps 
stronger  than  any  great  city  in  the 
world. 

The  peculiar  position  of  Byzantium 
was  alike  fitted  for  offence  or  for  de¬ 
fence.  It  was  essentially  a  maritime 
position,  the  full  resources  of  which 
could  only  be  used  by  a  power  strong 
at  sea.  li  it  issued  northward,  through 
its  gate  on  the  Bosphorus,  it  could  send 
a  fleet  to  any  point  of  the  Black  Sea — 
a  vast  expanse  of  172,000  square  miles, 
having  one  of  the  greatest  drainage 
areas  in  the  world.  Thus,  in  a  few 
days  armies  and  munitions  could  be 
carried  to  the  mouths  either  of  the 
Danube,  the  Dnieper,  or  the  Don,  to 
the  shores  of  the  Urimea,  or  else  east¬ 
ward  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  or  to 
any  point  on  the  north  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  If  it  issued  south,  through 
the  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont,  a 
few  days  would  carry  its  armies  to  the 
teeming  shores  of  Bithynia,  or  to  the 
rich  coasts  and  islands  of  the  .^Egaean 
Sea,  or  to  Greece,  or  to  any  point  on 
the  western  or  the  southern  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  And  a  few  days  more 
would  bring  its  fleets  to  the  coast  of 
Syria,  or  of  Egypt,  or  to  Italy,  Spain, 
Africa,  and  the  Western  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Thus,  the  largest  army  could 
be  safely  transported  in  a  few  days,  so 
as  to  descend  at  will  upon  the  vast 
lains  of  Southern  Russia,  or  into  the 
eart  of  Central  Asia,  within  a  short 
march  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates — or  they  might  descend  south¬ 
ward  to  the- gates  of  Syria,  near  Issus, 
or  else  to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  or  to 
the  islands  and  bays  of  Greece  or  Italy. 

And  these  wide  alternatives  in  objec¬ 
tive  point  could  be  kept  for  ultimate 
decision  unknown  to  an  enemy  up  to 
the  last  moment.  When  the  great 
Heraclius,  in  622,  opened  his  memora¬ 
ble  war  with  Chosroes,  which  ended  in 
the  ruin  of  the  Persian  dynasty,  no 
man  in  either  host  knew  till  the  hour 
of  his  sailing  whether  the  Byzantine 
hero  intended  to  descend  upon  Ar¬ 
menia  by  the  Euxine,  or  upon  Syria  by 
the  Gulf  of  Issus.  Aud  until  they  is¬ 
sued  from  the  Hellespont  into  th9 
.^gsean,  the  Emperor’s  army  and  fleet 
were  absolutely  protected  not  only  from 
molestation,  but  even  from  observation. 
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To  a  power  which  commanded  the  sea 
and  had  ample  supplies  of  troop  ships, 
Constantinople  combined  the  maxi¬ 
mum  power  of  defence  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  range  of  attack.  And  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  combination  she  will  retain 
in  the  future  in  competent  hands. 

That  wonderfully  rapid  and  mobile 
force,  which  an  eminent  American  ex¬ 
pert  has  named  the  “  Sea  Power,”  the 
power  discovered  by  Cromwell  and 
Blake,  of  which  England  is  still  the 
great  example  and  mistress,  w’as  placed 
by  the  founders  of  Byzantium  in  that 
spot  of  earth  which,  at  any  rate  in  its 
anciently  peopled  districts,  combined 
the  greatest  resources.  Byzantium, 
from  the  days  of  the  Persian  and  the 
Peloponnesian  wars,  had  always  been  a 
prize  to  be  coveted  by  a  naval  power. 
From  the  time  of  Constantine  down  to 
the  Crusades,  or  for  nearly  eight  cen¬ 
turies,  the  rulers  of  Constantinople 
could  usually  command  large  and  well- 
manned  fleets.  And  this  was  enough 
to  account  for  her  imperial  place  in 
history.  As  an  imperial  city,  she  must 
rise,  decline,  or'  fall,  by  her  naval 
strength.  She  fell  before  the  Cru¬ 
saders  in  a  naval  attack  ;  and  she  was 
crippled  to  a  great  extent  by  the  naval 
attack  of  Mohammed  the  Conqueror. 
During  the  zenith  of  the  Moslem  Con¬ 
quest,  she  was  great  by  sea.  Her  de¬ 
cline  in  this  century  has  been  far  great¬ 
er  on  sea  than  on  land.  When  her 
fleet  was  shattered  at  Sinope,  in  1853, 
the  end  was  not  far  off.  And  when 
to-day  we  see  in  the  Golden  Horn  the 
hulls  of  her  ironclads  moored  motion¬ 
less,  and  they  say,  unable  to  move,  men 
know  that  Stamboul  is  no  longer  the 
queen  of  the  Levant. 

As  a  maritime  city,  also,  Constanti¬ 
nople  presents  this  striking  problem. 
For  fifteen  centuries,  with  moderate 
intervals,  this  city  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Propontis  has  held  imperial 
rule.  No  other  sea-port  city,  either  in 
the  ancient  or  in  the  modern  world, 
has  ever  maintained  an  empire  for  a 
period  approaching  to  this  in  length. 
Tyre,  Carthage,  Athens,  Alexandria, 
Venice,  Genoa,  Amsterdam  have  held 
proud  dependencies  by  their  fleets  for 
a  space,  but  for  rarely  more  than  a  few 
generations  or  centuries.  The  mighty 
supremacy  of  the  seas,  of  which  Eng¬ 


lishmen  boast,  can  hardly  be  said  to^ 
have  had  more  than  two  centuries  of  'j 
trial.  The  city  of  the  Bosphorus  has 
been  tried  by  fifteen  centuries  of  fierce, 
rivalry  and  obstinate  war ;  and  for 
long  periods  together  she  saw  powerful 
enemies  permanently  encamped  almost 
within  sight  of  her  towers.  Yet  she 
still  commands  the  gates  of  the  Eiixine 
and  the  Hellespont,  just  as  Herodotus  j 
and  Polybius  tell  us  that  she  did  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Nor  can  any  man 
who  has  studied  that  marvellous  penin¬ 
sula  fail  to  see  that,  so  soon  as  Con¬ 
stantinople  again  falls  into  the  hands 
of  a  great  naval  power,  she  must  re-  , 
cover  her  paramount  control  over  the  j 
whole  shore  of  South-Eastern  Europe 
and  North-Western  Asia. 

Herodotus  tells  us  how  Darius’  gen¬ 
eral,  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  judged 
its  position,  in  the  well-known  saj/ing 
that  Chalcedon,  the  city  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  opposite,  must  have  been  founded 
by  blind  men,  for  they  overlooked  the 
superior  situation  on  which  Byzantium 
was  soon  after  placed.  Thucydides 
records  the  part  played  by  the  city  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war  ;  and  Polybius, 
the  scientific  historian  of  the  second 
century  b  c.  ,  describes  it  with  singular 
insight.  “  Of  all  cities  in  the  world,” 
he  says,  “it  is  the  most  happy  in  its 
position  on  the  sea ;  being  not  only 
secure  on  that  side  from  all  enemies, 
but  possessed  of  the  means  of  obtaining 
every  kind  of  necessaries  in  the  great¬ 
est  plenty.”  And  he  enlarges  on  its 
extraordinary  command  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  route  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  He  explains  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  its  position  on  the  land  side, 
and  the  reasons  which  hindered  Byzan¬ 
tium  from  becoming  a  commanding 
city  in  Greece.  The  main  reason  was 
the  proximity  of  the  barbarous  and  irre¬ 
pressible  Thracians ;  for  the  old  Byzan¬ 
tium  was  never  strong  enough  to  wall 
in  and  defend  the  whole  peninsula  by 
the  wall  of  Anastasius,  nor  was  it  rich 
enough  to  maintain  such  an  army  as 
would  overawe  the  tribes  of  the  Balkan. 

No  doubt  the  founders  of  Chalcedon 
on  the  Asian  side  were  not  blind,  but 
they  feared  the  Thracians  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  side,  and  were  not  able  to  dispos¬ 
sess  the  tribe  settled  on  the  peninsula. 
But  a  problem  arises.  Why,  if  the  sit- 
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nation  of  Bjzantium  were  so  predomi¬ 
nant,  did  it  remain  for  a  thousand  years 
a  second-class  commercial  city  of 
Greece  ?  and  then,  why,  in  the  fourth 
century,  did  it  become  the  natural  capi¬ 
tal  of  Eastern  Europe  ?  The  answer  is 
plain.  The  magnificent  maritime  po¬ 
sition  of  Byzantium  was  neutralized  so 
long  as  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  the 
valley  of  the  Danube  was  filled  with 
barbarous  nomads.  The  great  wars  of 
’Trajan  and  his  successors,  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries,  for  the  first  time 
brought  the  whole  basin  of  the  Danube 
into  the  limits  of  the  empire.  Thus, 
when  Constantinople  was  founded,  it 
was  secure  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 
When,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Africa  were 
swept  by  a  succession  of  Northern  in¬ 
vaders,  the  Empire  had  command  of 
great  armies,  ample  to  man  the  vast 
system  of  fortifications  across  her 
double  peninsula.  And  thus  she  re¬ 
sisted  the  torrent  which  submerged  and 
devastated  Western  Europe. 

The  part  played  by  Byzantium  down 
to  the  time  of  Constantine  was  subordi¬ 
nate,  but  significant.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  almost  all  the  ancient 
historians  ;  and  of  famous  chiefs  who 
were  concerned  with  it  we  have  Pau- 
sanias  the  victor  of  Platsea,  Cimon,  the 
son  of  Miltiades,  Alcibiades,  Epami- 
nondas,  Demosthenes,  Philip  of  Mace- 
dou,  many  Roman  generals,  the  Em¬ 
perors  Claudius,  Vespasian,  Severus, 
Licinius,  and  Constantine.  It  is  a 
strange  accident  that  the  city  of  the 
later  empire  and  the  Sultans  was  the 
city  wherein  Pausanias,  the  victor  of 
Plataea,  was  seized  with  the  mania  for 
assuming  an  oriental  tyranny,  and  that 
it  was  where  the  Seraglio  now  stands 
that  the  infatuated  king  perpetrated 
the  horrid  deed  of  lust  and  blood, 
which  our  poet  introduces  in  his  Man¬ 
fred.  Is  there  something  in  the  air  of 
that  hill  where  we  now  stare  at  the 
“  Sublime  Porte,”  which  fires  the 
blood'of  tyrants  to  savage  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  crimes? 

The  removal  of  the  imperial  capital 
from  Rome  to  Byzantium  was  one  of 
the  most  decisive  acts  on  record — a 
signal  monument  of  foresight,  genius, 
and  will.  Madrid,  St.  Petersburg,  Ber¬ 
lin,  are  also  capital  cities  created  by  the 
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act  of  a  powerful  ruler.  But  none  of 
these  foundations  can  compare  in  scale 
and  in  importance  with  the  tremendous 
task  of  moving  the  seat  of  empire  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  East,  from  the 
centre  of  Italy  to  the  coast  of  Asia, 
from  a  Latin  to  a  Greek  city,  from  a 
pagan  to  a  Christian  population.  The 
motives  which  impelled  Constantine  to 
this  momentous  step  were  doubtless 
complex.  Since  the  time  of  Trajan, 
Rome  had  not  been  the  constant  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Emperors,  except  of  An¬ 
toninus  Pius,  nor  the  regular  seat  of 
government.  Since  the  time  of  Dio¬ 
cletian,  Rome  had  been  abandoned  as 
the  official  centre  of  the  empire.  Many 
places  East  of  it  had  been  tried  ;  and 
Constantine,  when  resolved  on  the 
great  change,  seriously  contemplated 
two,  if  not  three,  other  sites.  It  had 
long  been  agreed  that  the  imperial  seat 
must  be  transferred  toward  the  East ; 
and  there  was  an  instinctive  sense  that 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber  was  no  longer 
safe  from  the  incessant  onward  march 
of  the  Teutonic  nations  in  arms. 

The  tendency  was  to  get  somewhere 
South  of  the  Danube,  and  within  reach 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Euphrates. 
The  greater  chiefs  had  all  felt  that  the 
empire  must  be  recast,  both  politically 
and  spiritually.  By  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  it  was  clear  that  the  empire  must 
break  with  the  rooted  prejudices  that 
surrounded  the  Senate  of  Rome  and 
the  gods  of  the  Capitol.  And  Con¬ 
stantine,  the  half-conscious  and  half- 
convinced  agent  of  the  great  change — 
the  change  from  the  ancient  world  to 
the  modern  world,  from  polytheism  to 
Christianity — saw  in  the  Church  and 
Bishop  of  Rome  a  power  which  would 
never  be  his  creature.  Dante  tells  us 
that  “  Caesar  became  a  Greek  in  order^ 
to  give  place  to  the  Roman  pastor.” 
There  is  much  in  this  :  but  it  is  not 
the  whole  truth,  for  Caesar  might  have 
become  a  Spaniard,  or  a  Gaul,  or  an 
Illyrian.  Dante  might  have  added  that 
Caesar  became  an  Oriental,  in  order  to 
give  place  to  the  Goth.  Constantino¬ 
ple  from  the  first  was  a  Christian  city, 
with  an  orthodox  Church  ;  but  it  was 
a  Church  that  was,  from  the  first,  a 
department  of  the  State. 

The  topography,  apart  from  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  Constantinople,  may  demand 
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some  words  ;  for  the  history  of  the  city 
from  Constantine  to  Abdul  Hamid  is 
based  on  its  physical  characters.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  many  delights 
of  this  spot,  the  varied  resources  of  the 
surrounding  country,  the  combination 
of  sea,  bay,  mountain,  valley,  teri‘ace, 
and  garden,  as  these  rise  one  beyond 
the  other,  have  made  Constantinople 
for  fifteen  centuries  the  residence  of 
Emperors  and  Caliphs,  the  dream  and 
pride  of  nations,  and  the  crown  of  im. 
perial  ambition. 

Those  who  approach  Constantinople 
from  Greece,  as  all  men  should,  have 
sailed  through  that  long  panorama  of 
island,  mountain,  and  headland  which 
the  .(Egasan  Sea  presents,  past  “  Troy 
town”  and  the  unknown  home  of  its 
minstrel ;  and  every  rock  recalls  some 
tale  or  poem  for  the  three  thousand 
years  since  European  thought  and  arts 
rose  into  being  across  those  waters. 
The  Hellespont  has  been  passed  with 
its  legends  and  histories,  and  the  sea 
of  Marmora  with  its  islands  of  marble, 
its  rich  shores  and  distant  ranges  of 
mountain — and  as  the  morning  sun 
touches  the  crescents  on  her  domes, 
the  eternal  city  of  New  Rome  bursts 
into  view,  looking  on  the  East  and  the 
South  across  the  blue  waters  of  Pro- 
ontis  and  Bosphorus,  with  her  seiren 
ills  rising  toward  Europe  one  behind 
the  other,  eiich  crowned  with  cupola 
and  minaret,  amid  arcaded  terraces, 
and  groves  of  acacia,  myrtle,  and 
cypress. 

This  glorious  vision,  if  not  the  most 
beautiful,  is  the  most  varied  and  fas¬ 
cinating  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  Some 
refer  the  Bay  of  Naples,  or  the  bay  of 
alamis,  or  of  Genoa ;  but  neither 
Naples,  nor  Athens,  nor  Rome,  nor 
Genoa,  nor  Venice,  have,  as  cities,  any¬ 
thing  of  the  extent,  variety,  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  Constantinople,  if  we  include 
its  four  or  five  suburbs,  its  magnificent 
sea  landscape,  its  bays,  islands,  and 
mountains,  m  the  distance.  For  Con¬ 
stantinople  does  not  stand  upon  an 
open  sea  like  Naples,  or  Genoa,  but  on 
a  great  marine  lake  with  its  shores, 
vine-clad  hills,  headlands,  and  pearly 
mountain  ranges  in  the  far  horizon. 
Like  Athens  or  Venice,  it  has  a  sea¬ 
port  without  an  open  sea  outside.  And 
as  a  city,  it  is  vastly  more  grand  and 
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varied  than  Venice,  Athens,  Florence 
or  Edinburgh.  Hence,  Constantinople 
combines  such  sea  views  as  we  find 
round  the  Western  islands  of  Scotland 
or  of  Greece,  with  the  summer  sky  and 
vegetation  of  Italy,  and  the  mountain 
ranges  which  fill  the  horizon  from  the 
plains  of  Lombardy. 

Was  it  more  beautiful  in  the  age  of 
the  Empire  than  it  is  to-day  ?  Perhaps 
from  a  distance,  from  the  sea,  the 
Stamboul  of  to-day  is  a  far  more  strik- 
ing  sight  than  the  Byzantium  of  the 
Caesars.  The  minarets,  an  Eastern  and 
Moslem  feature,  are  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  modern  city,  and  do  much 
to  break  the  monotony  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  cupolas.  There  are  four  or  five 
mosques  which  repeat  and  rival  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom,  and  some 
of  them  have  nobler  sites.  Nor  were 
the  towers  and  battlements  of  ancient 
architecture  to  be  compared  in  beauty 
and  in  scale  with  those  of  Mediajval 
and  Moslem  builders.  But  the  city,  as 
seen  within,  in  the  Isaurian  and  Basil- 
ian  dynasties,  we  may  assume,  in  the 
five  centuries  which  separate  Justinian 
from  the  first  Crusade,  must  have 
greatly  surpassed  in  noble  art,  if  not  in 
pictorial  effect,  the  Ottoman  city  that 
we  see.  The  enormous  palace  and  hip¬ 
podrome,  the  basilicas,  churches,  halls, 
and  porticoes,  with  their  profusion  of 
marble,  mosaic,  bronzes,  and  paintings, 
their  colossal  figures,  obelisks,  and  col¬ 
umns,  the  choicest  relics  of  Greek  sculp¬ 
ture,  the  memorial  statues,  baths,  the¬ 
atres,  and  forums — must  have  far  sur¬ 
passed  the  decaying  remnant  of  Stam¬ 
boul  which  so  often  disenchants  the 
traveller  when  he  disembarks  from  the 
Golden  Horn. 

III. 

Constantine  created  his  New  Rome 
in  330,  as  never  ruler  before  or  since 
created  a  city.  It  was  made  a  mighty 
and  resplemlent  capital  within  a  single 
decade.  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Mauritania  were  de¬ 
spoiled  of  their  treasures  to  adorn  the 
new  metropolis.  Constantine  built 
churches,  theatres,  forums,  baths,  por¬ 
ticoes,  palaces,  monuments,  and  aque¬ 
ducts.  He  built,  adorned,  and  peopled 
a  great  capital  all  at  a  stroke,  and  made 
it,  after  Rome  and  Athens,  the  most 
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splendid  city  cf  the  ancient  world. 
Two  centuries  later,  Justinian  became 
the  second  founder  of  the  city.  And 
from  Constantine  down  to  the  capture 
by  the  Crusaders,  for  nearly  nine  cen¬ 
turies,  a  succession  of  Emperors  con¬ 
tinued  to  raise  great  sacred  and  lay 
buildings.  Of  the  city  before  Constan¬ 
tine  little  remains  above  the  ground, 
except  some  sculptures  in  the  museum, 
and  foundations  of  some  walls,  which 
Dr.  Paspates  believes  that  he  can  trace. 
Of  Constantine  and  his  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors  there  remain  parts  of  the  hip¬ 
podrome,  of  walls,  aqueducts,  cisterns, 
and  forums,  some  columns  and  monu¬ 
ments.  Of  the  Emperors  from  Theo¬ 
dosius  to  the  Crusades  we  still  have, 
little  injured,  the  grand  church  of  So¬ 
phia,  some  twenty  churches  much  al¬ 
tered  and  mostly  late  in  date,  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  palaces,  and  one  still  stand¬ 
ing  in  ruins,  and  lastly  the  twelve  miles 
of  walls  with  their  gates  and  towers. 
The  Museums  contain  sarcophagi,  stat¬ 
ues,  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  age. 
But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  an  im¬ 
mense  body  of  Byzantine  relics  and 
buildings  still  lie  buried  some  ten  or 
twenty  feet  below  the  ground  whereon 
stand  to-day  the  serails,  khans,  mosques, 
and  houses  of  Stamboul,  a  soil  which 
the  Ottoman  is  loath  to  disturb.  When 
the  day  cornea  that  such  scientific 
excavations  are  possible  ns  have  been 
made  in  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine 
at  Rome,  we  may  yet  look  to  unveil 
many  monuments  oi  rare  historical  in¬ 
terest,  and,  it  might  be,  a  few  of  high 
artistic  value.  As  yet,  the  cuttings 
for  the  railway  have  given  almost  the 
only  opportunity  that  antiquarians 
have  had  of  investigating  below  the 
surface  of  the  actual  city,  which  stands 
upon  a  deep  stratum  of  debris. 

One  monument  of  Constantine,  eight 
centuries  older  than  Constantine  him¬ 
self,  has  been  recently  disinterred,  and 
curiously  enough  by  English  hands. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest,  most  historic, 
most  venerable  relics  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  Serpent  Column  of  bronze 
from  Delphi,  set  up  by  the  Greeks  as 
base  for  the  golden  tripod  to  commemo- 
mte  the  final  defeat  of  Xerxes,  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  pilgrimage  for  Greeks  for  eight 
centuries,  stands  still  in  the  spot  where 
emperors  placed  it  in  the  Hippodrome  ; 


and  after  2,373  years,  it  still  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  first  great  victory  of  the 
West  over  the  East.  When  the  East 
triumphed  over  the  West  nearly  2,000 
years  later,  the  conqueror  left  this  secu¬ 
lar  monument  on  its  base  ;  and  during 
the  Crimean  war,  English  soldiers  dug 
it  out  of  the  surrounding  debris  and 
revealed  the  rude  inscription  of  the 
thirty  confederate  states  exactly  as 
Herodotus  and  Pausanias  record.  With 
the  bronze  Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  it  may 
count  as  the  most  precious  metal  relic 
which  remains  from  the  ancient  world  ; 
for  the  Crusaders  melted  down  into 
pence  every  piece  of  bronze  statuary 
they  could  seize,  and  carried  off  to  St. 
Mark’s,  at  Venice,  the  four  horses  that 
bear  the  name  of  Lysippus. 

Constantinople  is  rich,  hot  in  works 
of  art,  for  those  of  the  city  have  been 
wantonly  destroyed,  but  in  historic 
sites,  which  appeal  to  the  scholar  rather 
than  to  the  public  ;  but  in  so  singular 
a  conformation  of  sea  and  land,  the 
sites  can  often  be  fixed  with  some  pre¬ 
cision.  We  may  still  note  the  spot 
where  daring  pioneers  from  Megara  set 
up  their  Acropolis  a  century  and  a  half 
before  the  battle  of  Marathon  ;  we  can 
trace  the  original  harbor,  the  position 
of  some  temples  and  the  line  of  the 
walls.  We  can  stand  beside  the  burial 
place  of  a  long  line  of  Emperors,  and 
trace  the  plan  of  the  forums,  palaces, 
and  Hippodrome  where  so  vast  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  stirring  scenes  took  place, 
some  of  the  earlier  monuments  and 
churches,  the  hall  where  Justinian  pro¬ 
mulgated  the  Corpus  Juris  which  has 
served  the  greater  part  of  Europe  for 
thirteen  centuries  and  a  half.  And 
above  all,  we  have  the  great  Church  in 
something  like  its  original  glory,  less 
injured  by  time  and  man  than  almost 
any  remaining  mediaeval  cathedral. 

The  Church  of  S.  Sophia  is,  next  to 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  most  cen¬ 
tral  and. historic  edifice  still  standing 
erect  It  is  now  in  its  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  of  continuous  and  unbroken  use  ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  vast  epoch, 
it  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  imperial 
fane  of  the  Eastern  world,  nor  has  it 
ever,  as  the  Pantheon,  been  desolate 
and  despoiled.  Its  influence  over  East¬ 
ern  architecture  has  been  almost  as 
wide  as  that  of  the  Pantheon  over 
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Western  architecture,  and  it  has  been 
far  more  continuous.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  original,  daring,  and  trium¬ 
phant  conceptions  in  the  whole  record 
of  human  building  ;  and  Mr.  Ferguson 
declares  it  to  be  internally  “  the  most 
perfect  and  beautiful  church  ever  yet 
erected  by  any  Christian  people.”  Its 
interior  is  certainly  the  most  harmoni¬ 
ous,  most  complete,  and  least  faulty  of 
all  the  great  domed  and  round-arched 
temples.  It  unites  sublimity  of  con¬ 
struction  with  grace  of  detail,  splendor 
of  decoration  with  indestructible  ma¬ 
terial.  It  avoids  the  conspicuous  faults 
of  the  great  temples  of  Rome  and  of 
Florence,  while  it  is  far  richer  in  deco¬ 
rative  effect  within  than  our  own  St. 
Paul’s  or  the  Pantheon  of  Paris.  Its 
glorious  vesture  of  marble,  mosaic, 
carving,  and  cast  metal,  is  unsurpassed 
by  the  richest  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals, 
and  is  far  more  enduring.  Though 
twice  as  old  as  Westminster  Abbey,  it 
has  suffered  less  dilapidation,  and  will 
long  outlast  it.  Its  constructive  mass 
and  its  internal  ornamentation  far  ex¬ 
ceed  in  solidity  the  slender  shafts,  the 
paintings,  and  the  stained  glass  of  the 
Gothic  churches.  In  this  masterly 
type  the  mind  is  aroused  by  the  infinite 
subtlety  of  the  construction,  and  the 
eye  is  delighted  with  the  inexhaustible 
harmonies  of  a  superb  design  worked 
out  in  most  gorgeous  materials. 

For  Justinian  and  his  successors 
ransacked  the  empire  to  find  the  most 
precious  materials  for  the  “  Great 
Church.”  The  interior  is  still  one 
vast  pile  of  marble,  porphyry,  and  pol¬ 
ished  granite,  white  marbles  with  rosy 
streaks,  green  marbles,  blue  and  black, 
starred  or  veined  with  white.  The 
pagan  temples  were  stripped  of  their 
columns  and  capitals  ;  monoliths  and 
colossal  slabs  were  transported  from 
Rome,  and  from  the  Nile,  from  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  so  that,  with 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  this  is  the  one 
example  of  a  grand  structure  of  ancient 
art  which  still  remains  unruined.  The 
gilded  portals,  the  jewels,  pearls,  and 
gold  of  the  altar,  the  choir  adornments 
of  cedar,  amber,  ivory,  and  silver,  have 
been  long  destroyed  by  the  greedy  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Cross  ;  and  the  mosaics 
above  with  seraphim,  apostles,  proph¬ 
ets,  and  Christ  in  glory  have  been  cov- 
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ered  up,  but  not  destroyed,  by  the  fierce 
soldiers  of  Mahomet. 

It  is  a  fact,  almost  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  religion,  that  the  Mus¬ 
sulman  conquerors  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian  cathedral  as  their  own  fane,  with¬ 
out  injuring  it,  with  very  little  altera¬ 
tion  within,  and  even  without  changing 
its  name.  The  Greeks  did  not  adopt 
the  form  of  Egyptian  or  Syrian  tem¬ 
ples  ;  Christians  took  for  the  model  of 
their  churches  the  law-courts,  but  not 
the  temples  of  Polytheism  ;  Protestants 
have  never  found  a  practical  use  for 
the  cruciform  churches  of  Catholicism. 
But  Islam  accepted  the  Holy  Wisdom 
as  the  type  of  its  mosque  ;  partially 
concealed  the  Christian  emblems  and 
sacred  mosaics,  added  without  some 
courts  and  the  four  beautiful  minarets, 
but  made  no  structural  change  with¬ 
in.  And  thus  the  oldest  cathedral  in 
Christendom  is  the  ty[)e  of  a  thousand 
mosques  ;  and  the  figures  of  Christ  and 
his  saints,  that  a  Roman  Emperor  set  up 
in  his  imperial  dome,  look  down  to-day 
after  fifteen  centuries  on  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphs. 
What  a  dazzling  panorama  of  stirring, 
pathetic,  and  terrific  scenes  press  on 
the  mind  of  the  student  of  Byzantine 
history  as  he  recalls  all  which  that  vast 
fane  has  witnessed  in  the  thousand 
years  that  separate  the  age  of  Justinian 
from  that  of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent, 
from  the  day  when  the  great  Emperor 
cried  out,  “  I  have  surpassed  thee,  0 
Solomon  !”  to  the  dap  when  Ottoman 
conquerors  gave  thanks  for  a  hundred 
victories  over  the  Cross.  Has  any 
building  in  the  world  been  witness  to 
so  vast  a  series  of  memorable  events? 

In  historic  memories,  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  can  compare  with  her 
great  Church  ;  for  the  ruined  walls  are 
still  the  most  colossal  and  pathetic  rel¬ 
ics  of  the  ancient  world  that  remain  in 
Europe.  Except  the  walls  round  Rome, 
there  is  no  scene  in  Europe  so  strange, 
so  desolate,  and  mantled  with  such  an¬ 
nals  of  battle,  crime,  despair,  and  hero¬ 
ism.  Though  the  sea  walls  have  been 
partly  removed  and  much  injured  by 
man,  the  vast  rampart  on  the  west 
which  stretches  from  Blachernae  on  the 
Golden  Horn  to  the  Seven  Towers  on 
the  Marmora,  a  distance  of  nearly  four 
miles,  is  still,  but  for  natural  decay 
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and  disturbance,  in  the  state  in  which 
it  was  left  by  Sultan  Mohammed  the 
Conqueror  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  was  then  more  than  a  thousand  years 
old  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  it  had  been  increased,  repaired, 
strengthened,  doubled  and  tripled.  It 
is  still  a  museum  or  vast  catacomb  of 
Byzantine  history.  More  fortunate 
than  the  walls  of  Rome  and  other  an¬ 
cient  cities,  the  western  walls  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  have  hardly  been  touched 
by  the  hand  of  man  since  the  Turks 
entered.  This  complicated  scheme  of 
circnmvallation,  far  stronger  than  the 
walls  of  Rome  or  of  any  other  ancient 
or  mediaeval  city,  made  an  impenetra¬ 
ble  barrier,  while  adequately  manned 
and  defended,  down  to  the  invention 
of  heavy  cannon.  We  can  still  trace 
the  plan  and  form  of  the  triple  line  of 
wall,  of  the  moat,  of  the  two  cause¬ 
ways,  of  the  fourteen  gates,  and  the 
194  towers,  and  the  ruined  palace  of 
the  later  Emperors. 

Here  and  there  the  massive  towers 
arc  riven  and  tottering,  torn  by  can¬ 
non,  earthquake,  and  centuries  of  neg¬ 
lect  and  decay.  The  shrunken  city  of 
Stamboul  does  not  now  touch  them, 
and  no  populous  suburbs  have  grown 
round  them.  Cemeteries  with  cypress 
and  tombstones,  the  cupola  of  a  small 
oratory,  or  the  roof  of  a  hospital,  alone 
break  the  view.  But  the  crumbling 
walls  and  towers  stand  in  solitude  amid 
orchards  and  gardens,  and  nothing  dis¬ 
turbs  the  student  who  deciphers  in¬ 
scriptions  set  up  by  Constantines,  Leos, 
Basils,  Comneni,  and  Palaeologi,  and 
here  and  there  a  Roman  eagle  and  a 
Greek  cross.*  The  Golden  Gate,  with 
its  two  marble  towers,  prisons,  palace 
halls,  the  famous  Castle  of  Blachernm 
and  the  Seven  Towers,  carry  us  through 
a  thousand  years  of  history — but  most 
of  all  wo  linger  near  the  breach  hard 
by  the  gate  of  S.  Romanus,  where  the 
last  Constantine  met  the  Ottoman  Mo¬ 
hammed  in  deadly  grip,  redeeming  by 
his  death  four  centuries  of  feebleness 
in  his  ancestors,  as  he  fell  amid  heaps 
of  slain  : — 

‘  With  his  fsoe  up  to  Heaven,  in  that  red, 
monument 

Which  his  good  sword  had  digg’d." 

*  They  have  been  collected  and  explained 
by  Dr.  Paspates  in  his  BvCovnvai  MeAercu. 


Of  all  cities  of  the  world  Constanti¬ 
nople  is  memorable  for  its  sieges,  the 
most  numerous  and  the  most  momen¬ 
tous  in  the  records  of  history.  For 
long  centuries  together  the  city  was  a 
besieged  fortress,  and  during  nearly 
eight  centuries  her  vast  fortifications 
resisted  the  efforts  of  all  foreign  in¬ 
vaders.  Goths,  Huns,  Avars,  Slaves, 
Persians,  Saracens,  Bulgarians,  Hun¬ 
garians,  Turks,  and  Russians,  have  con- 
tinually  assailed  and  menaced  them  in 
vain.  Great  conquerors  such  as  Za- 
bergan,  Chosroes,  Muaviah,  Omar, 
Moslemah,  Crumn,  Haroun  al-Raschid, 
Bayazid,  failed  to  shake  them.  For 
ten  years  a  Persian  camp  stood  in  arms 
at  Chalcedon  across  the  Bosphorus ; 
for  years  the  Saracens  assailed  it  year 
W  year  in  vain  (674-677,  and  717-718). 
These  sieges  were  not  mere  expeditions 
against  a  single  stronghold  ;  they  in¬ 
volved  the  fate  of  an  empire  and  a  re¬ 
ligion.  Had  pagans,  fire  worshippers, 
or  Mussulmans,  nomad  hordes,  or  dev¬ 
astating  Mongols  succeeded  in  pierc¬ 
ing  these  walls  before  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  course  of  civilization  would 
have  been  seriously  changed.  For  a 
thousand  years  these  crumbling  ram¬ 
parts,  which  to-day  we  see  in  such  pa¬ 
thetic  desolation,  were  the  bulwark  of 
European  oivilization,  of  the  traditions 
of  Rome,  of  the  Christendom  of  the 
East,  and  in  no  small  degree  of  learn¬ 
ing,  arts  and  commerce,  until  the  great 
mediaeval  reconstruction  was  ready  to 
appear. 

it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  enormous 
persistency  of  Byzantine  history  that 
the  Bulgarians  and  Russians,  both  of 
whom  are  still  pressing  eagerly  onward 
with  longing  eyes  set  on  the  city  of  the 
Bosphorus,  have  been  from  time  to 
time  renewing  these  attacks  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  It  was  in  813 
that  Crumn,  the  great  king  of  the  Bul¬ 
garians,  opened  his  terrible  onslaught ; 
and  it  was  nearly  two  centuries  later 
that  Basil,  “  the  slayer  of  the  Bulgari¬ 
ans,”  began  his  triumphant  campaign 
against  that  secular  foe.  The  first 
siege  of  Constantinople  by  Moslems, 
that  of  the  Saracen  Muaviah  in  673, 
began  nearly  eight  centuries  before  the 
last  Moslem  siege,  that  under  the  Otto¬ 
man  conqueror  in  1453.  And  the  first 
attack  on  Constantinople  by  Russians, 
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in  865,  was  separated  by  more  than  a 
thousand  yeais  from  their  last  attack, 
when  they  reached  San  Stefano  within 
sight  of  the  minarets.  For  all  this 
thousand  years  the  Russian  has  hnn- 
gered  and  thirsted  for  the  “  Sacred 
City,”  whether  it  were  held  by  Ro¬ 
mans,  Greeks,  Latins,  or  Ottomans — 
and  hitherto  he  has  hungered  and 
thirsted  in  vain. 

They  count  more  than  twenty  sieges 
in  all ;  hut  the  most  memorable  are 
undoubtedly  the  triumphant  repnlse  of 
Persians  and  Avars  in  the  reign  of 
Heraclius,  in  616,  and  again  in  626  ; 
the  glorious  defeat  of  the  Saracens  in 
673,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  IV., 
and  again  in  717,  in  the  reign  of  Leo 
III.;  aud  lastly,  the  two  successful 
sieges,  when  Constantinople  was  cap 
tnred  by  the  Venetians  and  Crusaders 
in  1203-4 ;  and  again  when  it  was 
stormed  by  Mohammed  the  Conqueror 
in  1453.  Of  all  memorable  and  roman¬ 
tic  sieges  on  record  these  two  are  the 
most  impressive  to  the  historic  imagina¬ 
tion,  by  virtue  of  the  crowding  of  dra¬ 
matic  incidents,  the  singular  energy 
and  wonderful  resources  they  display, 
and  the  vast  issues  which  hung  on  the 
event.  The  siege  of  Tyre  by  Alexan¬ 
der,  of  Syracuse  by  Nicias,  of  Carthage 
by  Scipio,  the  two  sieges  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus  and  by  Godfrey,  the  successive 
sackings  of  Rome,  the  defence  of 
Rhodes  and  Malta  against  the  Turks — 
none  of  these  can  quite  equal  in  ^ivid 
color  and  breathless  interest  the  two 
great  captures  of  Constantinople,  and 
certainly  the  last.  It  stands  out  on  the 
canvas  of  history  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  issues  involved  to  religion,  to  na¬ 
tions,  to  civilization,  in  the  glowing  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  struggle,  in  the  heroism 
of  the  defence  and  of  the  attack,  in  the 
dramatic  catastrophe  and  personal  con¬ 
trast  of  two  typical  chiefs,  one  at  the 
head  of  the  conquerors  and  the  other 
of  the  defeated.  And  by  a  singular 
fortune,  this  thrilling  drama,  in  a  great 
turning  point  of  human  civilization,  has 
been  told  in  the  most  splendid  chapter 
of  the  most  consummate  history  which 
our  language  has  produced. 

The  storming  and  sack  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  the  fourth  crusade  by  a  mixed 
host  of  Venetian,  Flemish,  Italian,  and 
French  filibusters,  a  story  so  well  told 


by  Mr.  E.  Pears  in  his  excellent  mono¬ 
graph,  was  not  only  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  adventures  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  one  of  the  most  wanton 
crimes  against  civilization  committed 
by  feudal  lawlessness  and  religious  big- 
otry,  at  a  time  of  confusion  and  super¬ 
stition.  It  is  a  dark  blot  on  the  record 
of  the  Church  and  on  the  memory  of 
Innocent  III.,  and  a  standing  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  anarchy  and  rapacity  to 
which  Feudalism  was  liable  to  degener¬ 
ate.  I'he  sack  of  Constantinople  by 
the  so-called  soldiers  of  the  cross  in  the 
thirteenth  century  was  far  more  blood¬ 
thirsty,  more  wanton,  more  destructive 
than  the  storming  of  Constantinople 
by  tbe  followers  of  Mabomet  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  had  far  less  his- 
,toric  justification,  it  had  more  disas¬ 
trous  effects  on  human  progress,  and  it 
introduced  a  less  valuable  and  less  en¬ 
during  type  of  civilized  life.  The  cru¬ 
saders,  who  had  no  serious  aim  but 
plunder,  effected  nothing  but  destruc¬ 
tion.  They  practically  annibilatcd  the 
East  Roman  empire,  which  never  re¬ 
covered  from  this  fatal  blow.  It  is 
true  that  the  Byzantine  empire  had 
been  rapidly  decaying  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  that  its  indispensable  ser¬ 
vice  to  civilization  was  completed.  But 
the  crusading  buccaneers  burned  down 
a  great  part  of  the  richest  city  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  was  a  museum  and  rem¬ 
nant  of  antiquity  ;  they  wantonly  de¬ 
stroyed  priceless  works  of  art,  build¬ 
ings,  books,  records,  and  documents. 
They  effected  nothing  of  their  own 
purpose ;  and  what  they  indirectly 
caused  was  a  stimulus  to  Italian  com¬ 
merce,  the  dispersion  through  Europe 
of  some  arts,  and  the  removal  of  tlie 
last  barrier  against  the  entrance  of  the 
Moslem  into  Europe. 

The  conquest  by  the  Ottomans  in  the 
fifteenth  century  was  a  very  different 
thing — a  problem  too  complex  to  be 
hastily  touched.  Europe,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  by  that  time  strong  enough 
to  win  in  the  long  and  tremendous 
struggle  with  Islam  ;  it  was  ready  to 
receive  and  use  the  profound  intellec¬ 
tual  and  artistic  impulse  which  was 
caused  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Greeks.  The  Ottoman  conquest 
was  no  mere  raid,  but  the  foundation 
of  a  European  empire  now  in  the  fifth 
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century  of  its  existence.  The  wonder¬ 
ful  tale  of  the  rise,  zenith,  wane,  and 
decay  of  the  European  empire  of  the 
Padishah  of  Ronm — one  of  the  least 
familiar  to  the  general  reader — is  borne 
in  upon  the  traveller  to  Stamboul  in 
the  series  of  magnificent  mosques  of 
the  conquering  sultans  of  the  15th, 
16th,  and  17tn  centuries,  in  the  ex¬ 
quisite  fountains,  the  mausoleums,  the 
khans  and  fortresses,  minarets  and  tow¬ 
ers,  and  the  strange  city  of  kiosques, 
palaces,  gates,  gardens,  and  terraces, 
known  to  us  as  the  Seraglio.  In  these 
vast  and  stately  mosques,  in  the  profu¬ 
sion  of  glowing  ornament,  porcelains, 
tiles,  and  carvings,  in  the  incongruous 
jumble  of  styles,  in  the  waste,  squalor, 
and  tawdry  remnants  of  the  abandoned 
alace  of  the  Padishahs,  we  read  the 
istory  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  for  the 
last  five  centuries  —  splendor  beside 
ruin,  exquisite  art  beside  clumsy  imita¬ 
tion,  courage  and  pride  beside  apathy 
and  despair,  a  magnificent  soldiery  as  of 
old  with  a  dogged  persistency  that  dies 
hard,  a  patient  submission  to  inevitable 
destiny  besides  fervor,  loyalty,  dignity, 
and  a  race  patriotism  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  rank  and  file  of  Euro¬ 
pean  capitals. 

But  Stamboul  is  not  only  a  school  of 
Byzantine  history  ;  it  has  rich  lessons 
of  European  history.  We  see  the 


Middle  Ages  living  there  still  unre¬ 
formed — the  Middle  Ages  with  their 
color  and  their  squalor,  their  ignorance 
and  credulity,  their  heroism  and  self- 
devotion,  their  traditions,  resignation, 
patience,  and  passionate  faith.  We 
can  imagine  ourselves  in  some  city  of 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  the  meeting 
place  of  nations,  Venice  or  Genoa,  Paris 
or  Rome,  or  even  old  Rome  in  the  age 
of  Trajan,  where  races,  religions,  cos¬ 
tumes,  ideas,  and  occupations  meet  side 
by  side  but  do  not  mix.  The  Moslem, 
the  Armenian,  the  Greek,  the  Jew,  the 
Catholic,  have  their  own  quarters, 
dress,  language,  worship,  occupation, 
law,  and  government.  They  pass  as  if 
invisible  to  each  other,  and  will  neither 
eat,  pray,  work,  trade,  or  converse  with 
each  other.  Stand  upon  the  bridge 
across  the  Golden  Horn,  or  in  the  lovely 
cloister  of  Bayazid,  and  watch  the 
green -turbaned  hadjis,  the  softas,  ham- 
mals,  itinerant  vendors,  soldiers  and 
sailors,  boatmen  and  mendicants,  Rou- 
melian  and  Anatolian  peasants,  with 
all  the  cosmopolitan  collection  of  the 
busy  and  the  idle,  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Euphrates.  It  is  the  East  and  the 
West  on  their  one  nentral  meeting 
ground,  the  one  oriental  spot  still  left 
in  Europe,  the  one  mediaeval  capital 
that  has  survived  into  the  nineteenth 
century. — Fortnightly  Review. 


MODERN  HABITS  AND  CUSTOMS. 
BY  LADY  COOK. 


In  accordance  with  historical  cus¬ 
tom,  we  have  divided  our  subject  into 
four  periods,  and  we  now  approach  the 
last.  This  division,  however,  which  is 
arbitrary,  is  simply  one  of  convenience, 
for  no  sharp  line  of  separation  really 
exists  between  them  while  they  follow 
each  other.  As  new  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  arise  they  are  adopted  at  first  only 
by  a  few,  and  the  old  habits  linger  on 
and  die  slowly  one  by  one,  or,  by  their 
conservative  tenacity,  survive  so  long 
that  they  become  moral  anachronisms. 
And  just  as  in  the  highest  organized 
animal  there  remain  abundant  vestiges 
of  its  ancient  and  simpler  structure,  so 
in  our  complex  civilization  are  found, 


in  slightly  modified  forms,  all  the  hu¬ 
man  stages  through  which  the  race  has 
passed.  We  have  in  our  midst  a  host 
of  types  of  each — savages  as  cruel  and 
conscienceless  as  were  the  cannibal 
Caribs  of  South  America,  restless  and 
idle  as  the  nomads  of  the  steppes ; 
archaic  thinkers  whose  sympathies  are 
with  the  ancients,  and  their  religion  a 
refined  Paganism,  who  look  on  our 
modern  poets,  politicians,  and  scientists 
with  disdain,  and  consider  Cato  supe¬ 
rior  to  Cromwell ;  mediaevals,  who  live 
in  an  atmosphere  stirred  by  occult  and 
mysterious  agencies,  who  cling  to  ex¬ 
ploded  superstitions,  who  believe  in 
special  providences  and  final  causes. 
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and  who  welcome  with  open  arms  all 
forms  of  fashionable  quackery  as  they 
appear.  Will  it  not  be  recorded  against 
us,  to  our  eternal  disgrace,  in  ages  to 
come,  that  at  the  close  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  there  were  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  leaders  of  thought,  editors  of  in¬ 
fluential  periodicals,  who  were  not 
ashamed  to  avow  themselves  believers 
in  ghosts  and  in  communications  from 
a  spirit  world? 

The  ancient  civilizations  of  Egypt 
and  Babylonia  were  marvels  of  human 
progress  in  their  days.  In  contem¬ 
plating  them  we  are  astounded  to  find 
that  there  is  still  almost  **  nothing  new 
under  the  sun”  exc^t  the  late  achieve¬ 
ments  of  science.  The  subsequent  civ¬ 
ilizations  of  olden  times  approached 
theirs  in  some  respects  and  surpassed 
them  in  others.  But  all,  in  turn,  were 
swept  away  by  bai  baric  forces.  For, 
whether  Mede  or  Persian,  Goth  or  Hun, 
Pagan  or  Mahommedan,  or  Christian 
iconoclast,  all  were  barbarian  who  by 
violence  destroyed  whatsoever  the  pa¬ 
tient  industry  of  men  had  built  up. 
Works  of  art  and  utility,  stately  edi¬ 
fices,  glorious  temples  and  cathedrals, 
pious  laws,  revered  habits  and  customs, 
were  remorselessly  attacked.  And  the 
most  zealous  and  most  destructive  were 
those  who  called  themselves  Christians. 

We  generally  regard  the  feudal  period 
as  ending  with  the  Wars  of  the  Koses. 
These  wholesome  conflicts  almost  ex¬ 
terminated  the  feudal  lords,  and  from 
their  ruin  arose  the  despotism  of  the 
Tudors,  and  then  the  power  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes.  But  not  until  the  12th  of 
Charles  II.  was  the  last  feudal  privilege 
abolished.  The  strength  of  feudalism, 
however,  had  been  long  decaying,  and 
was  finally  broken  just  before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  New  World,  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Norman 
influence  and  language  which  survived 
the  bleuding  of  Norman  and  Saxon 
blood  that  had  been  effected  within  a 
century  after  the  Conquest,  declined 
during  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
tales  and  songs  of  Chaucer  and  the 
tracts  and  translations  of  Wyckliffe, 
gave  fashion  and  permanence  to  the 
English  tongue.  Wyckliffe  was  to 
England  what  Luther  was  to  Germany, 
but  he  had  the  merit  of  calmly  and 
forcibly  withstanding  Papal  claims  and 
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abuses  two  hundred  years  earlier  than 
the  hot-headed  monk.  Wyckliffe  was 
thus  the  true  pioneer  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  his  Bible  the  mother  of  mod¬ 
ern  English  ;  and  although  he  wrote 
much,  his  tract  Trialogus  is  the  only 
other  authentic  relic  of  his  literary 
work.  Time  and  fanaticism  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  rest. 

Before  the  close  of  the  mediaeval  pe. 
riod  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  aroused, 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
mind  had  commenced.  The  follies  and 
vices  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  especially 
of  the  monks,  were  the  scorn  and  butt 
of  the  people.  Their  greed,  their  lewd- 
ness,  their  ignorance,  their  transparent 
impositions,  were  a  constant  source  of 
mirth  and  ribaldry  to  all  classes.  But 
it  was  from  the  closets  of  students  that 
the  greatest  changes  were  accomplished. 
Natural  philosophy  and  mathematics 
were  closely  studied  by  Roger  Bacon 
during  a  life  of  fourscore  years,  down 
to  his  death  in  1294,  and  his  works  en¬ 
lightened  his  country.  This  great  and 
original  genius  spent  thirty  thousand 
pounds  in  scientific  research.  Dr. 
Friend  says :  “  He  was  the  first  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  knowledge  of  chemistry 
into  Europe.”  In  1383  Wyckliffe  fin¬ 
ished  his  translation  of  the  Bible  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  In  1388,  Chaucer, 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  commenced  his 
Canterbury  Tales.  In  1471  Caxton 
brought  the  art  of  printing  from  Mentz 
to  Westminster.  Fourteen  years  after 
this  the  last  battle  of  the  Roses  was 
fought  on  Bosworth  field  ;  and  within 
eleven  years  of  Henry’s  victory  Colum¬ 
bus  discovered  America.  The  Refor¬ 
mation,  irregularly  commenced  by 
Henry  VIII.,  was  completed  on  the  ac 
cession  of  Elizabeth.  Thus  the  minds 
of  Englishmen  were  stimulated  to  an 
unwonted  degree,  and  from  a  variety 
of  causes.  And  thus,  too,  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  was  the  most  eventful  of 
modern  times,  rich  in  incident,  prodi¬ 
gal  of  heroes,  and  one  which  was  alone 
worthy  to  mature  a  Shakespeare  and  a 
Raleigh,  or  to  nurse  the  youthful  gen¬ 
ius  of  a  Bacon.  Bold,  sagacious,  learn¬ 
ed,  watchful  of  her  people’s  interests, 
indulgent  to  herself  with  imperial  free¬ 
dom,  this  proud,  vain  woman  under¬ 
stood  how  to  curb  the  licentious  and 
indolent,  and  to  recompense  men  of 
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talent  and  industry.  Where  else  could  Saxon  language  slowly  blended  and 
we  look  for  such  names  as  those  which  gi’ew  into  our  rich  and  elegant  modern 
she  enrolled  in  her  service?  It  was  a  English.  The  sports  and  pastimes  of 
gdlden  age  of  heroism  and  adventure,  the  Middle  Ages  were  also  those  of 
of  literature  and  thought,  of  love  and  “  Merry  England.”  All  changes  were 
song,  crowned  by  an  accomplished  resisted  as  injurious  innovations.  Even 
qaeen  who  could  appreciate  whatever  a  new  vegetable  was  a  dire  forerunner 
was  great  and  reward  the  doers  thereof,  of  evil.  Potatoes  were  scouted  as  tend- 
With  the  rise  of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  ing  to  produce  leprosy.  “No  potatoes, 
a  new  aristocracy  was  gradually  formed  no  popery,”  was  a  singular  popular  cry 
from  the  trading  and  professional  in  the  Stuart  time.  The  use  of  coaches 
classes  to  replace  the  Plantagenet.  Of  would  destroy  the  breeding  of  hack- 
our  present  House  of  Peers  only  two  neys.  James  I.  thought  countrv  ladies 
dukedoms  date  before  Charles  II. ’s  should  not  visit  London.  “  If  they 
reign,  one  from  Richard  III.,  and  the  were  unmarried  they  marred  their  mar- 
other  from  Edward  VI.;  and  of  the  riages,  and  if  married,  they  marred 
rest  several  are  the  descendants  of  their  reputations.”  Mobs  destroyed 
Charles’s  mistresses.  Of  the  marquises,  the  ironworks  v/hen  they  began  to  smelt 
one  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  ore  with  coals,  because,  they  said, 
none  of  the  remainder  are  older  than  wood  was  intended  to  smelt  metallic 
the  eighteenth.  Of  the  numerous  earls  ores.  And  thus  the  Weald  of  Sussex 
—more  than  120— the  two  oldest  crea-  and  other  places  became  wastes.  Even 
tions  are  one  in  the  fifteenth  and  one  good  old  Latimer  resisted  blunder- 
in  the  sixteenth  centuries.  One  vis-  busses,  and  preached  up  archery  as  “  a 
count  alone  can  date  as  far  back  as  the  godly  art.”  Leading  water  through 
sixteenth,  and  of  about  300  barons,  pipes  was  robbing  the  general  public, 
only  twelve  are  prior  to  the  seventeenth  Old  Stow  asserted  that  architectural 
century.  It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  novelties  had  been  visited  by  divine 
that  whatever  circumstances  have  com-  punishment.  An  old  farmer  said, 
bined  to  render  ours  a  proud  peerage^  “  God  made  the  old  stvle  ;  man  made 
age  of  title  is  not  one  of  them.  the  new  ;”  and  the  populace  rioted  for 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  whatever  its  the  eleven  days  of  wliich  they  thought 
faults,  healed  many  divisions  and  re-  they  had  been  defrauded.  Even  in  our 
moved  many  ancient  political  land-  time,  a  Canadian  seeing  a  steamer  going 
marks  among  her  subjects.  She  gave  up  a  rapid,  cried  out,  “  Est  ce  que  le 
union  and  homogeneity  to  the  nation,  bon  Dieu  permettra  tout  cela?” 
and  the  attack  of  the  Spanish  Armada  An  odious  custom  to  which  we  have 
infused  a  deeper  feeling  of  patriotism  not  hitherto  alluded  was  that  of  brib- 
into  the  hearts  of  all.  Since  her  day  ing.  It  is  very  old.  Indeed  it  is  the 
only  three  sovereigns  have  been  worthy  first  independent  social  circumstance 
of  sitting  on  her  throne — Cromwell,  on  record.  Satan  bribed  Eve,  and  Eve 
William  of  Orange,  and  our  present  thought  so  well  of  it  that  she  straight- 
gracious  Queen.  For  the  political  im-  way  bribed  Adam.  In  England  every 
becility  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  crass  one  bribed  or  was  bribed.  Judges  on 
stupidity  of  the  Georges,  often  went  circuit  and  sheriffs  were  always  bribed, 
perilously  near  to  wreck  a  high-spirited  The  ladies  of  great  officers  converted 
and  gallant  people  who  have  still  to  their  influence  into  current  coin.  The 
suffer  the  evil  effects  of  their  folly  or  wives  of  bishops  did  the  same.  Jury- 
tbeir  wickedness.  men  were  openly  canvassed  for  their 

Amid  all  the  variations  of  govern-  verdict.  Members  of  Parliament  were 
ment,  of  religion  and  shiftings  of  pow-  bribed.  “  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  the  Cov¬ 
er  among  the  wealthy  classes,  the  great  eruor  of  the  East  India  Company,  paid 
bulk  of  the  people  were  true  to  their  X167,000  in  one  year  for  bribes  to  mem- 
ancient  habits  and  customs.  Anglo-  bers  of  the  House.”  Sir  John  Ben- 
Saxon  usages  continued  to  flourish  nett,  a  Judge  of  the  High  Commission 
among  the  humbler  classes  with  com-  Court,  not  only  took  bribes  from  both 
paratively  little  change,  and  the  numer-  plaintiff  and  defendant,  but  often 
ous  uncouth  dialects  of  the  Anglo-  shamefully  begged  them.  In  1621  the 
N*w  Smas.— Yol.  LIX.,  No.  6.  47 
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Lord  Chancellor  was  disgraced,  and 
two  years  after  the  Lord  Treasurer  was 
arrested.  Mayors  were  bribed  and  cor¬ 
porations  bribed.  The  town  of  Lynn 
m  1581  spent  £68  in  fees  and  treating 
in  order  to  secure  £100  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  harbor.  In  1695  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
obliged  to  put  the  question  himself 
that  he  should  bo  expelled.  A  Bill  for 
securing  the  proper  use  of  funds  for 
the  poor  orphans  of  freemen  of  London 
— to  give  them  the  money  belonging  to 
them— could  only  be  passed  by  whole¬ 
sale  bribery  of  members,  and  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  share  was  a  thousand  guineas. 
When  Jeffries  deported  the  Sedgemoor 
rebels  as  slaves  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
queen  and  maids  of  honor  received  a 
large  number  of  them  as  their  portion 
of  the  spoils.  Latimer  preached  from 
the  text,  “They  all  love  bribes.’’ 
“  Bribery,’’  said  he,  “  is  a  princely 
kind  of  thieving.  They  will  be  waged 
by  the  rich,  either  to  give  sentence 
against  the  poor  ;  or  to  put  off  the 
poor  man’s  causes.  This  is  the  noble 
theft  of  princes  and  magistrates,  they 
are  bribe-takers.  Nowadays  they  call 
them  gentle  rewards  ;  let  them  leave 
their  coloring,  and  call  them  by  their 
Christian  names,  bribes  :  oinnes  dili 
guilt  munera.’’ 

When  the  great  set  the  example, 
humbler  imitators  were  not  w'anting. 
The  sordid  sentiment  that  required  a 
gift  for  every  service  rendered  even 
where  duty  demanded  it,  infected  every 
order,  servants  were  largely  fee’d, 
and  called  their  gifts  “  vails,”  until  it 
became  as  expensive  to  visit  as  to  be 
visited.  Persons  of  slender  means  re¬ 
fused  the  most  generous  hospitality, 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  bestow 
vails  on  a  host  of  domestics.  These 
latter  refused  to  engage  themselves  un¬ 
less  their  masters  entertained  fre¬ 
quently. 

Gifts, -however,  did  not  always  take 
the  form  of  money.  “  Sir  Philip  Sid¬ 
ney  presented  Queen  Elizabeth  with  a 
smock  of  cambric,  the  sleeves  and  collar 
wrought  round  with  black  silk,  and 
edged  with  a  small  bone  lace.”  Sugar 
and  preserves  were  fashionable  pres¬ 
ents.  Every  one  seemed  to  have  had 
“  a  sweet  tooth”  in  those  times.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Salisbury  having 
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a  case  to  be  tried  before  Justice  Hale 
presented  him  with  six  sugar-loaveg* 
for  which  the  judge,  who  was  excep¬ 
tionally  scrupulous,  insisted  on  paying. 
In  Daveiiant’s  poem,  Madagascar,  oc¬ 
curs  the  couplet : 

“  Then  reconcile  the  rich  for  gold-fringed 
gloves. 

The  poor  for  God’s  sake,  or  for  sugar- 
loaves.” 

The  Sergeants  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  Lent,  1585,  received  from  Lord 
Howard  a  present  of  sugar.  The 
Chamber  of  Exeter  in  1610  voted  sug¬ 
ar-loaves  to  two  canons  for  their  morn¬ 
ing  lectures.  Sometimes  marmalade, 
oranges,  lemons,  or  even  potatoes  took 
its  place,  and  when  sugar  became  cheap¬ 
er  the  custom  ceased.  In  1581  all  per¬ 
sons  in  Scotland  not  being  dukes,  carls, 
etc.,  possessed  of  at  least  £250  sterling 
in  yearly  rent,  were  prohibited  the  use 
of  confections,  foreign  drugs,  and  cost¬ 
ly  spices. 

”  From  an  inedited  tract,  entitled  Cijuile 
and  Vncyuile  Life,  written  in  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
outdoor  and  indoor  amusements  of  a 
country  gentleman  of  that  time  :  “  In 
the  springtime  (and  cheesely  in  Lent) 
wee  fish  the  Carpe,  the  Pike,  the 
Breame,  the  roche,  and  the  yeele,  as 
good  meates  in  the  eating,  as  good 
sports  in  the  ketching.  In  sommer  we 
dare  the  lark  with  hobbies,  and  ketch 
them  with  day  nettes.  In  harvest 
when  come  is  downe,  our  Sparhaukes 
bee  ready  to  kill  the  Partridge,  the 
Quayle,  and  Rayle.  In  winter  wee 
lianke  the  Heron,  the  Feasant,  the 
Ducke,  the  Teale.  And  in  breefe,  all 
sortes  of  volary.  We  course  the  Stagge, 
the  Bucke,  the  Roa,  the  Doa,  the  Hare, 
the  Foxe  and  the  Badger.  Or  if  you 
would  rather  have  some  Musickc  to 
content  your  eare,  out  goes  our  dogges, 
our  hounds  (I  should  have  saide)  ;  with 
them  wee  make  a  heavenly  noise  or  cry, 
that  would  make  a  dead  man  revive, 
and  run  on  foote  to  hear  it.  .  .  .  In 
fowle  weather,  we  send  for  some  honest 
neighbours,  if  happely  wee  bee  with 
our  wives  alone  at  home  (as  seldom  we 
are)  and  with  them  we  play  at  Dice  and 
Cards,  sorting  ourselves  accordinge  to 
the  number  of  Players,  and  their  skill, 
some  to  Ticktacke,  some  Lurche,  soirie 
to  Irish  game  or  Dublets.  Other  sit 
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close  to  the  Gardes,  at  Post  and  Paire, 
or  Ruffe,  or  Colchester  Trumpe,  at 
Mack  or  Maw.  Yea,  there  are  some 
ever  so  fresh  gamesters,  as  wil  bare  you 
copany  at  Nouem  Qninqne,  at  Faring, 
Trey  Trip,  or  one  and  thirty,  for  I  war¬ 
rant  you  we  have  right  good  fellowes 
in  the  country.  Sumtimes  also  (for 
shift  of  sport,  you  know,  is  delectable) 
we  fall  to  slide  thrifte,  to  Penny  prick, 
and  in  winter  nights  we  use  certaine 
Christmas  games  very  propper,  and  of 
much  agilitie  ;  wee  want  not  also  pleas¬ 
ant  mad  headed  knaves,  yt  bee  properly 
learned,  and  will  reade  in  diverse  pleas¬ 
ant  bookes  and  good  authors.  As  Sir 
Guye  of  Warwicke,  Ye  Foure  Sonnes 
of  Avion,  The  Ship  of'  Fooles,  The  Bud¬ 
get  of  Demaundes,  The  Hundred  Merry 
Tales,  The  Booke  of  Ryddles,  and  many 
other  excellent  writers  both  witty  anS 
pleasaunt.  These  pretty  and  pithey 
matters  do  some  times  recreate  our 
mindes,  cheesely  after  longe  sittinge 
and  losse  of  money.  In  faire  weather 
when  we  have  strangers,  or  holly  daies 
(for  els  in  the  day  time  wee  attend  our 
thrift)  we  exercise  ourselves  in  shoot¬ 
ing  at  Battes,  Prickes,  Roaners,  and 
Rownes.  VVe  cast  the  Bar  or  Sledge, 
Leape  or  Run,  if  our  ages  and  condi- 
tione  bee  fit  for  such  exercise,  els  (bee- 
ing  aged)  wee  chat  at  home,  and  talke 
of  Turryn  and  Torny,  or  some  other 
notable  war,  wherein  wee  served  our 
Prince.”  Simple  as  all  this  was,  it 
was  superior  to  the  recreations  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Sir  George  Otto 
Trevelyan,  in  his  Early  Life  of  G.  J. 
Fox,  says :  “  Society  was  one  vast 
casino.  On  whatever  pretext  and  un¬ 
der  whatever  circumstances  half  a  dozen 
people  of  fashion  found  themselves  to¬ 
gether — whether  for  music,  or  dancing, 
or  politics,  or  for  drinking  the  waters 
or  each  other’s  wine— the  box  was  sure 
to  be  rattling,  and  the  cards  were  being 
cut  and  shuffled.”  The  Countess  of 
Hertford,  writing  to  the  Countess  of 
Pomfret,  March  26,  1741,  remarked  : 
‘‘  The  girls  and  boys  sit  down  as  gravely 
to  whist  tables  as  fellows  of  colleges 
used  to  do  formerly.  It  is  actually  a 
ridiculous,  though,  I  think,  a  mortify¬ 
ing  sight,  that  play  should  become  the 
business  of  the  nation  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  fourscore.”  Hoyle’s  treatise 
went  through  seven  editions  within  a 


year  of  publication.  One  of  the  char¬ 
acters  in  the  comedy.  The  Humours  of 
Whist,  says  of  it  ”  there  never  was  so 
excellent  a  book  printed.  I’m  quite  in 
raptures  with  it.  I  will  eat  with  it, 
sleep  with  it,  go  to  Parliament  with  it, 
go  to  church  with  it.  I  pronounce  it 
the  gospel  of  whist  players.”  But  it 
was  at  hazard  chiefly  that  fortunes  were 
lost  or  won  in  a  night,  and  money¬ 
lenders  fattened  on  the  folly.  Before 
he  was  twenty- four,  Charles  Fox  owed 
the  Jews  about  £100,000.  His  ante¬ 
room,  where  they  waited  until  he  had 
done  playing,  he  called  his  “  Jerusalem 
Chamber.”  On  one  occasion  after  din¬ 
ner  he  played  all  night  and  lost  £12,- 
000  ;  on  the  following  day  he  lost  £11,- 
000  more.  Gibbon  says  that  before  at¬ 
tending  the  debate  on  the  relief  of  the 
clergy  from  subscribing  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  Fox  indulged  himself  for 
twenty-two  hours  at  hazard  at  a  cost 
of  £500  per  hour.  Lord  Foley’s  two 
sons  borrowed  so  recklessly  that  the  in¬ 
terest  amounted  to  £18,000  a  year. 
Hundreds  of  others  followed  these 
closely  in  their  losses,  and  the  ladies 
gambled  almost  as  desperately  as  the 
men.  At  Newmarket  the  hazard-table 
rooms  were  never  empty. 

Bets  were  of  constant  occurrence 
with  every  one  and  on  almost  anything. 
At  Brooks’  and  White’s  large  books 
were  kept  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
those  made  by  members.  Bets  were 
entered  that  Beau  Nash  would  outlive 
Cibber,  that  Wilkes  and  Sir  William 
Burdett  would  be  hanged.  Heirs  to 
great  estates  made  wagers  on  the  lives 
of  their  own  fathers.  If  a  man  were 
ill,  bets  were  made  on  his  recovery  or 
his  death.  If  one  fell  in  the  street, 
the  bystanders  crowded  around  and 
gave  or  took  odds  that  the  man  was 
dead.  They  oven  protested  against 
medical  assistance  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  prejudice  their  bets.  Some 
gambling  rooms  were  kept  and  adver¬ 
tised  by  a  few  women  of  rank.  Ladies 
lost  their  thousands  at  a  sitting  as  reck¬ 
lessly  as  the  men.  Chief  Justice  Ken- 
on  threatened  in  1797  that  any  of  them 
rouzht  before  him  for  gambling  who 
should  be  justly  convicted,  “  whatever 
might  be  their  rank  and  station,  though 
they  should  be  the  first  ladies  in  the 
land,  should  certainly  exhibit  them- 
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selves  in  the  pillory.”  He  had  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  four  ladies  of  title  who 
were  known  as  “  Faro’s  daughters,” 
two  of  whom  were  shortly  after  con¬ 
victed  W  the  magistrates  and  fined  £50 
each.  The  Times  was  a  youthful  and 
light-hearted  paper  in  those  days,  and 
persistently  ridiculed  the  prevailing 
mania.  On  November  2  of  the  same 
year  it  said:  “At  some  of  our  first 
boarding-schools  the  fair  pupils  are 
now  taught  to  play  at  whist  and  cas- 
sino.  Among  their  winning  ways  this 
may  not  be  the  least  agreeable  to  papa 
ana  mamma.  It  is  calculated  that  a 
clever  child,  by  its  cards  and  its  nov¬ 
els,  may  pay  for  its  own  education.  At 
a  boarding-school  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Moorfields  the  mistress  complains 
that  she  is  unable  to  teach  her  scholars 
either  whist  or  pharo.  However,  she 
says,  they  play  perfectly  well  sX  Kissino 
and  all-fours.” 

The  natural  corollary  of  all  these 
things  was  the  revival  of  lotteries. 
These  had  appeared  early.  In  1569 
there  was  a  drawing  at  St.  Paul’s  Ca¬ 
thedral  which  continued  night  and  day 
for  five  months.  In  1693  the  first  Gov¬ 
ernment  lottery  was  authorized  by  Par¬ 
liament— /or  the  good  of  the  nation. 
Twelve  years  after  there  was  a  lottery 
for  £1,500,000,  and  annual  lotteries 
succeeded.  Private  lotteries  were  ad¬ 
vertised  for  every  conceivable  object, 
and  within  a  century  after  the  fierce 
love  of  gambling  bad  passed  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  the  kingdom  over, 
had  made  card-sharpers  of  peeresses 
aud  rogues  of  honest  men,  spreading 
ruin  and  disgrace  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  until  it  wore  itself  out  by  its  own 
force. 

The  habit  of  drinking  to  excess  was 
concomitant  with  gambling.  Each  as¬ 
sisted  the  other.  Men  and  women  of 
education  would  never  have  wagered 
their  estates,  their  furniture,  their  per¬ 
sonal  ornaments  on  E.  and  0.,  back¬ 
gammon,  faro,  roulette,  and  other  friv¬ 
olous  games  unless  they  were  often  in¬ 
toxicated  by  strong  drinks  to  defy  im¬ 
pending  ruin.  The  English  had  always 
loved  stimulants.  In  Elizabeth’s  and 
James  I.’s  time  a  quart  of  beer  was  the 
ordinary  allowance  to  an  individual  for 
breakfast.  Duchesses  and  maids  of 
honor  consumed  this  quantity.  But 


then  tea  and  coffee  had  not  come  into 
use.  Sobriety,  however,  was  more  gen¬ 
eral  in  Elizabeth’s  time  than  in  that  of 
her  successor’s  because  hers  was  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  intellectual  excitement.  James 
was  a  drunkard  and  a  sot,  and  set  an 
evil  example  to  the  nation.  Charles  I., 
however,  in  some  measure,  by  his  gen¬ 
tlemanly  habits  corrected  many  of  his 
people’s  failings,  and  under  Cromwell 
a  rigid  sobriety  became  imperative. 
This  wonderful  man,  who  had  himself 
been  a  drunkard  in  his  youth,  seemed 
to  have  changed  the  very  nature  of  the 
English  for  a  time,  and  made  them 
sober  and  God-fearing.  But  on  the  res¬ 
toration  of  Charles  11.  repressed  hypoc¬ 
risies  revealed  themselves.  Vile  lusts 
that  had  been  restrained  by  the  strong 
hand,  broke  bounds  and  were  indulged 
without  stint.  All  except  the  sincere 
Puritans  and  the  better  sort  of  the 
country  gentry  gave  themselves  up  to  a 
carnival  of  sensuality.  And  the  witty 
but  profiigate  monarch  cared  little  what 
happened  provided  he  could  secure  suf¬ 
ficient  money  to  gratify  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  his  harem.  He  sold  the  hon¬ 
or  of  his  country  for  French  gold,  and 
like  Richard  I.  he  would  have  sold 
London  could  he  have  found  a  pur¬ 
chaser.  Nor  was  it  much  better  in 
France.  Montesquieu  in  1720  wrote  ; 
“  Paris  is  perhaps  the  most  sensual  city 
in  the  world,  and  the  one  in  which 
pleasure  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  city  in 
which  one  leads  the  hardest  life.”  On 
Sundays  and  holy  days  almost  every 
one  got  more  or  less  tipsy.  Beside  the 
numerous  fete  days  of  the  Church,  the 
180  trade  corporations  of  Paris  had 
each  a  patron  saint  to  whom  at  least 
one  day  in  the  year  was  devoted.  Mer- 
cier  tells  of  a  cobbler  who  sighed  as  he 
picked  up  a  drunken  man  out  of  the 
gutter  on  a  week-day,  and  said,  ”  And 
to  think  that  1  shall  be  in  this  state  on 
Sunday  !” 

In  the  reign  of  Anne  beer  was  de¬ 
spised  by  the  upper  classes.  Wine,  of 
all  kinds,  was  their  chief  liquor.  But 
during  the  long  war  with  France  it 
was  considered  unpatriotic  to  drink 
French  wines  ;  thus  the  wines  of  other 
countries  came  into  fashion.  Port  was 
an  especial  favorite.  In  1713  French 
wines  paid  a  duty  of  4s.  6<f.  per  gallon, 
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and  brandy  6«.  8rf.  The  ladies  fre¬ 
quently  resorted  for  medicinal  purposes 
to  strong  waters  and  cordials.  A  satiri¬ 
cal  writer  describing  the  lady  of  fash¬ 
ion,  says :  **  As  soon  as  she  rises  she 
must  have  a  Salutary  Dram  to  keep 
her  stomach  from  the  Cholick  ;  a  whet 
before  she  eats,  to  procure  Appetite  ; 
after  eating,  a  plentiful  Dose  for  Con¬ 
coction  ;  and  to  be  sure  a  Bottle  of 
Brandy  under  her  bedside  for  fear  of 
fainting  in  the  Night.”  Punch  of  a 
simple  brew  came  into  use,  and  a  com¬ 
pound  named  Mum  that  made  men 
speechlessly  drunk.  Next  an  antidote 
was  advertised,  “  The  Essence  of 
Prunes.  ...  It  prevents  any  Liquor 
from  intoxicating  the  Brain.”  The 
numerous  clubs  promoted  drinking. 
Every  class  and  calling  had  its  clubs, 
and  the  names  were  often  as  whimsical 
as  their  motives.  There  were,  of  the 
lower  kind,  the  No-nose  Club,  the 
Surly  Club,  the  Atheistical,  the  Ugly 
Faces,  Split  Farthing,  Man  Hunters, 
Mock  Heroes,  Beaux,  Quacks,  Ly¬ 
ing,  Wrangling,  Beggars,  Scatterwit, 
Thieves,  Florists,  and  Smoking  Clubs. 
The  most  aristocratical  were  the  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  Calves’  Head,  and  the  Kit-Cat 
Clubs.  But  with  the  Hanoverian  dy¬ 
nasty  the  populace  began  to  forsake 
beer  for  gin.  In  1735  it  was  found 
that  7044  houses  and  shops — one  in 
every  seven — sold  gin  by  retail,  and  so 
cheaply,  that  the  poor  could  intoxicate 
themselves  for  a  penny.  The  legisla¬ 
ture,  in  order  to  check  the  growing 
evil,  imposed  an  excise  duty  of  5s.  per 
gallon,  and  compelled  the  retailers  to 
take  out  licenses.  It  was  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  however,  that  drunken¬ 
ness  attained  its  greatest  extent.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  often 
drank  to  speak,  and  spoke  when  drunk. 
“The  first  gentleman  of  Europe”  led 
the  fashion  in  this  as  in  most  vices. 
Fox  informed  a  man  of  business  that 
he  could  not  meet  him  on  a  certain  day 
because  on  that  day  he  would  be  ‘‘  con¬ 
foundedly  drunk.’’  Many  could  take 
their  six  bottles  at  a  sitting,  and  few 
of  those  whose  names  we  cherish  es¬ 
caped  the  general  dissoluteness  of  the 
times.  “To  which  university,”  said 
a  lady  to  Dr.  Warren,  “  shall  I  send 
my  son?”  “Madam,”  replied  he. 


“  they  drink,  I  believe,  near  the  same 
quantity  of  port  in  each  of  them.” 

Everyone  has  read  that  Hawkins  in¬ 
troduced  tobacco,  and  that  James  in¬ 
veighed  against  it.  Elizabeth  liked  to 
sit  on  a  low  stool  and  watch  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  puffing  away.  Once  she  bet 
him  that  he  could  not  tell  the  weight 
of  the  smoke  in  his  pipe,  but  the  philos¬ 
opher  won.  In  Anne’s  reign  almost 
every  one  smoked.  In  Charles  II. ’s 
reign  “  children  were  sent  to  school 
with  their  pipes  in  their  satchels,  and 
the  schoolmaster  called  a  halt  in  their 
studies  while  they  all  smoked.”  In 
1702  Jorevin  spent  an  evening  with  his 
brother  at  Garraway’s  Coffee  House, 
Leeds,  and  writes:  “I  was  surprised 
to  see  his  sickly  child  of  three  years 
old  fill  its  pipe  of  Tobacco  and  smoke 
it  as  audfarandly  as  a  man  of  three¬ 
score  ;  after  that,  a  second  and  a  third 
pipe  without  the  least  concern,  as  it  is 
said  to  have  done  above  a  year  ago.” 
There  were  about  470  coffee-houses  in 
London,  besides  five  chocolate-houses, 
in  Anne’s  time.  Smoking  was  general 
in  them,  and  intoxicants  could  be  also 
obtained  as  well  as  coffee.  Bishop  Tre- 
lawney  was  much  hurt  because  Bishop 
Barnett  had  accused  him  of  getting 
drunk  in  one  of  them  on  the  30th  of 
January— a  day  of  grief  to  Tories  and 
all  good  Churchmen. 

Before  the  year  1702  snuff-taking 
was  rare  in  England.  Only  foreigners 
and  a  few  travelled  gentry  used  it,  and 
the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
sneezing.  A  small  quantity  was  eject¬ 
ed  upon  the  back  of  the  hand  from  a 
pipe  the  size  of  a  quillj  and  so  snuffed 
up.  But  when  Sir  George  Rooke  made 
his  descent  on  Cadiz,  several  thousand 
barrels  and  casks  of  fine  snuffs  were 
taken.  At  Vigo  immense  quantities 
of  gross  snuff  were  also  seized,  and 
every  officer  and  sailor  became  a  snuff 
merchant.  Thirty  thousand  pounds 
of  snuff,  too,  were  captured  from  a 
Spanish  ship  off  Lyme,  and  what  had 
hitherto  been  a  rare  luxury  became 
rapidly  common.  Before  this,  snuff- 
takers  had  bought  their  tobacco  and 
rasped  it  themselves.  In  Swift’s  Jour¬ 
nal  to  Stella,  Nov.  3,  1711,  occurs  : 
“  An  apron  for  Stella,  a  pound  of 
Chocolate  without  sugar  for  Stella,  a 
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fine  rasp  of  ivory,  given  me  by  Mrs. 
St.  John  for  Dingley,  and  a  large  roll 
of  tobacco,  which  she  must  bide,  or 
cut  shorter  out  of  Modesty,  and  four 
pairs  of  spectacles  for  the  Loid  knows 
who.”  Ladies  took  to  the  custom 
egregiously  —  young  and  old.  Both 
sexes  adopted  “a  very  Jautee  Air” 
when  using  it.  The  snuffbox  formed 
a  ready  means  of  introduction  or  po¬ 
lite  attention.  Instead  of  finger  and 
thumb,  the  “  genteel”  affected  a  spoon, 
and  Arabella,  in  the  Play,  when  offered 
some,  says  :  ”  A  spoon  too,  that’s  A'ery 
gallant ;  for  to  see  some  People  run 
their  fat  fingers  into  a  Box  is  as  nau¬ 
seous  as  eating  without  a  Fork.” 

The  graceful  dress  of  the  early  and 
mediaeval  periods  made  way  for  all 
kinds  of  monstrous  fashions,  copied 
from  the  fopperies  of  other  countries, 
or  designed  from  the  bud  taste  of  na¬ 
tive  artists.  The  farthingales  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  and  James’s  reigns  have  been 
reproduced  from  time  to  time,  and  even 
in  our  days,  in  the  odious  crinolines. 
The  Lady’s  Monthly  Museum,  1799, 
was  the  first  English  fashion-book  ; 
before  this  we  can  gather  information 
only  from  papers,  satirical  prints,  and 
other  sources.  We  find  that  male  ec¬ 
centricities  were  copied  by  the  ladies. 
Both  sexes  wore  stays,  and  were  padded 
and  stuffed  in  all  directions  in  turn. 
In  1793  the  Times  wrote  :  “  The  fash¬ 
ion  of  dressing,  at  present,  is  to  appear 
prominent,  and  the  stays  are  made  ac¬ 
cordingly.  This  is  holding  out  a  wish 
to  be  thought  in  a  thriving  way,  even 
without  the  authority  of  the  Arches 
Court  of  Canterbury.  The  idea  was 
at  first  sent  forward  by  a  few  dropsical 
ladies.”  In  1788  the  crowns  of  ladies’ 
hats  were  like  small  Martello  towers. 
Six  years  after  the  ladies  bad  no  waists. 
The  song —  ^ 

“  Shepherds,  I  have  lost  my  love. 

Have  you  seen  my  Anna  ?’* 

was  parodied  by 

“  Shepherds,  I  have  lost  my  waste, 

Have  yon  seen  my  body  ? 

Saorifioed  to  modem  taste, 

I'm  quite  a  hoddy  doddy,"  etc.; 

the  whole  concluding  with  : 

A  woman’s  only  top  aod  tail, 

The  body’s  banished  Glod  knows  where  !  ’ 


Feather  head-dresses  were  the  next 
works  for  the  satirist.  ‘‘The  ladies 
now  wear  feathers  exactly  of  their  own 
length,  so  that  a  woman  of  fashion  is 
twice  as  long  upon  her  feet  as  in  her 
bed”  {Times,  1796).  A  hundred  years 
before  ‘‘  Ct  mmodes”  were  almost  as 
lofty.  The  ‘‘  Gypsy  Bonnets,”  chig- 
nons,  wigs,  plaits,  false  curls,  paint  and 
powder,  and  tight-lacing  were  laughed 
at  by  turns.  But  the  indecent  expos¬ 
ure  of  their  persons  met  with  the  se¬ 
verest  criticism.  ‘‘  The  rage  for  nu¬ 
dity”  was  the  fashionable  Parisian  fever 
of  ’98.  In  the  following  year  it  spread 
to  London,  and  has  never  completely 
left  us  since.  The  Times  of  December 
11,  1799,  said  :  “  If  the  present  fash¬ 
ion  of  nudity  continues  its  career,  the 
Milliners  must  give  way  to  the  Carvers, 
and  the  most  elegant  fig-leaves  will  be 
all  the  mode.  The  fashion  of  fuhe 
bosoms  has  at  least  this  utility,  that  it 
compels  our  fashionable  fair  to  wear 
something.”  The  fashions  of  the  men 
were  equally  grotesque,  and  were  well 
caricatured  by  Gillray,  but  we  have  no 
space  for  describing  them.  We  hope, 
however,  in  a  future  article  to  deal  with 
the  subject  of  dress  more  fully,  and  to 
note  the  sumptuary  laws  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made.  AVe 
will  just  add  that  the  dress  of  the  la¬ 
borer  was  a  broad-brimmed  flap  felt 
hat,  a  short  coat,  and  knee  breeches— 
of  leather  preferred.  The  laboring 
women  wore  very  plain  short  dresses 
without  furbelows  or  hoops,  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hats,  and  on  holidays 
the  high-crowned  felt  hats.  Both 
lived  anxious  lives  of  penury  and  con¬ 
stant  toil.  They  had  no  education,  no 
hope  of  a  better  lot,  no  haven  in  old 
age  but  the  wretched  poor-house,  un¬ 
less  the  grave  intervened.  Their  homes 
were  loveless  excepting  for  their  wives, 
who  often  looked  in  vain  for  love,  be¬ 
cause  slavery  had  crushed  all  feeling 
out  of  their  husbands’  dead  hearts.  In 
The  Shepherd’s  Week,  Gay  makes  the 
poor  wife  recount  to  her  good  man  the 
many  things  to  which  affection  urged 
her  for  bis  sake,  and  she  pathetically 
adds : 

“  Ah,  love  me  more,  or  love  thy  pottage  less !” 

Hodge  liked  his  homely  fare  made  sa¬ 
vory  by  skilful  hands,  and  the  food  of 
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the  people  is  a  matter  of  high  consider¬ 
ation.  Good  plain  cooking,  therefore, 
is  also  important,  and  should  be  taught 
in  every  school  for  girls.  France  is  the 
country  par  excellence  of  high  cookery, 
yet  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
Lacroix  that  “  the  dishes  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  were  very  plentiful,  very 
varied,  and  very  complicated,  but  they 
were  neither  delicate  in  flavor,  whole¬ 
some,  nor  appetizing.”  Louis  XIV. 
ate  more  than  any  one  of  his  Court, 
and  was  perhaps  almost  the  only 
Frenchman  who  ate  alone.  His  three 
meals  a  day  cost  about  £16,  although 
“  he  was  not  a  reflued  gourmet.”  But 
then  he  could  eat  steadily  for  an  hour 
without  sneaking,  and  consume  beyond 
belief.  The  Regency  was  the  period 
when  cookery  was  exalted  to  a  fine  art. 
In  1714  Voltaire  found  the  hospitality 
of  the  Bastile  attractive,  but  in  1749 
he  complained  of  the  excessive  luxury 
indulged  in  at  table  in  Paris.  Mercier, 
in  his  Tableau  de  Paris,  1792,  says, 
“The  new  cookery  is  conducive  to 
health,  to  good  temper,  and  to  long 
life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are 
healthier  and  better  fed  than  our  an¬ 
cestors.”  The  eighteenth  century  was 
“  the  century  of  grand  cookery  and 
eminent  cooks.”  And  Duclos,  in  his 
Memoirs,  said  that,  “  If  the  people  who 
lived  sixty  years  ago  could  revisit  Paris 
they  would  not  recognize  it  in  respect 
to  the  table.  ”  The  middle  classes  imi¬ 
tated  the  great  as  well  as  they  could  in 
trying  to  se  ruer  en  cuisine.  Faiglish 
cookery  was  stimulated  by  the  French 
improvements,  and  the  days  of  baked 
swans  and  herons,  and  porpoise-pie 
were  over.  The  last  had  been  a  great 
dish  with  our  coarse-feeding  ancestors. 
In  the  old  dialogue  of  The  Courtier  and 
the  Countryman  is  a  good  narrative  of 
what  a  plain  farmer  thought  of  “a 
great  dainty,  a  Porpose  Pye  or  two 
cold,”  that  had  been  sent  him  by  a 
man  of  rank  :  “  Neither  man  nor  dog 
would  eate  of  it.” 

We  have  now  an  excellent  system  of 
drainage — though  capable  of  much  im¬ 
provement — a  network  of  sewers  that 
surpass  the  ancient  Cloacae  of  Rome. 
But  these  things  grew  slowly.  Not 
very  many  years  ago  our  people  depos¬ 
ited  their  offal  and  refuse  in  tlie  streets. 
Passers-by  were  in  continual  danger  of 


being  befouled  from  the  windows  above. 
Dungheaps  were  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  streets,  and  mud  and  filth  made 
the  ways  almost  impassable  on  foot. 
Pigs  and  dogs  revelled  in  the  towns  on 
indescribable  garbage,  and  even  rooted 
up  the  graveyards.  Before  Macadam, 
the  roads  were  so  bad  that  communica¬ 
tion  was  difficult  between  inland  towns. 
When  Cromwell  was  made  Protector 
the  news  took  nineteen  days  to  reach 
Bridgwater.  Trees  were  drawn  on  Sus¬ 
sex  roads  by  twenty-two  oxen  at  a  time. 
In  the  last  century  a  journey  from 
Lewes  to  London  by  coach  could  hardly 
be  done  in  two  summer  days.  A  gen¬ 
eral  Turnpike  Act,  passed  in  1755,  was 
met  by  much  opposition.  Landowners 
opposed  it.  Jeremiah  vi.  16  was  quoted 
against  it.  Many  kept  to  the  old  wagon 
tracks  in  preference,  although  they  bad 
ruts  four  feet  deep,  and  were  full  of 
holes  and  sloughs  like  Christian’s 
Slough  of  Despond  in  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  A  wagoner  spoke  the  minds 
of  his  fellows  when  he  said,  “  Roads 
had  but  one  object  for  wagon  driving. 
He  required  but  five  foot  width  in  a 
lane,  and  all  the  rest  might  go  to  the 
devil.”  Railroads  were  opposed  just 
as  the  turnpikes  had  been,  just  as  every 
human  improvement  has  been  met. 
Said  an  old  coachman,  “  I  know  that 
if  anything  goes  wrong,  there  you  are" 
— here  he  made  a  sign  of  upsetting— 
“  but,  by  the  rail,  if  you  meet  with  an 
accident,  where  are  you  f” 

The  history  of  postage  is  full  of  in¬ 
terest.  In  1656  a  reformer,  John  Hill, 
advocated  a  penny  post.  Twenty-three 
years  afterward  some  enterprising  indi¬ 
viduals  started  one  for  London  aud  the 
suburbs.  There  was  a  fierce  outcry. 
The  porters  tore  down  their  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  Titus  Oates  said  that  letter 
carrying  was  all  a  scheme  of  the  Papists. 
Hence  it  was  postponed  for  another 
twenty  years,  and  was  then  in  private 
hands.  In  1804  an  extra  fee  of  6ef. 
had  to  be  paid  for  posting  letters  at  the 
General  Post  Office  in  Lombard  Street 
between  seven  and  half-past  seven 
in  the  evening.  In  1810  the  charge 
for  a  letter  conveyed  fifteen  miles  or 
under  was  4</.;  from  fifteen  to  thirty, 
bd.x  and  from  300  to  400,  a  shilling, 
with  a  graduated  scale  between  thirty 
and  300  miles.  Rowland  Hill  carried 
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his  plans  after  much  opposition,  and 
to-day  we  are  blessed  with  abundant 
postal  facilities. 

If  our  great-grandfathers  conld  rise 
from  the  dead  they  would  not  recognize 
this  country  as  their  own,  nor  London 
as  their  abiding- place,  so  changed  are 
their  aspects  and  their  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms.  It  was  more  dangerous  to  travel 
in  England  then  than  m  the  wilds  of 
Africa  now.  Highwaymen  and  foot¬ 
pads  robbed  with  impunity.  Occu¬ 
pants  of  sedan-chairs  were  attacked  in 
Piccadilly  in  broad  day.  At  night  in 
the  dim-lighted  streets  few  dared  to 
stir  abroad.  Dr.  Johnson’s  poem  of 
London  says  : 

'  “  Prepare  for  death  if  ere  at  night  yon  roam. 
And  sign  yonr  will  before  yon  snp  from 
home.” 

From  Tyburn  Turnpike — now  the  Mar¬ 
ble  Arch — to  Whitechapel,  crazy  watch¬ 
men,  old,  feeble,  and  venal,  were  the 
only  guardians  of  law  and  order,  nor 
would  they  cross  the  road  to  save  a  life 
if  the  crime  were  occurring  in  a  parish 
other  than  their  own.  “Decrepit  old 
dotards’’  the  Morning  Post  of  1788 
called  them.  The  Bow  Street  Run¬ 
ners,  or  “  Robin  Redbreasts,’’  were  the 
official  detectives,  three  of  whom 
“  shadowed’’  the  Royal  Family. 

'*  Delightfnl  company,  delicions  fellows, 

To  point  ont  eyery  minnte  who  is  who  ! 

To  imstle  from  before  their  noble  graces 
Bascals  with  ill- looks  and  designing  faces,” 

sang  Peter  Pindar.  Mohawks  and 
other  wild  rakes,  often  young  men  of 
fashion,  scoured  the  streets  in  bands 
and  disBgured  the  wayfares,  fought  the 
watchmen,  and  made  night  hideous. 
On  the  stage-coaches  the  guard  sat  by 
the  coachman,  aud  “  always  held  his 
carbine  ready  cocked  upon  his  knee.” 
There  were  only  three  bridges  over  the 
Thames,  and  one  was  rickety.  Ken- 
'sington  was  cut  off  from  Piccadilly  by 
an  impassable  sea  of  mud.  The  king 
was  two  nights  in  his  coach  on  the  road 
between  Kew  and  Buckingham  Palace. 

On  the  river,  red- stockinged  water¬ 
men,  foul  of  speech,  insolent  and  ex¬ 
tortionate,  plied  between  Westminster 
and  London  ;  distant  voyages  to  Graves¬ 
end,  or,  very  occasionally,  to  Margate, 
were  made  in  “hoys,”  but  the  latter 
was  a  desperate  undertaking.  A  good 
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clergyman  who  did  it  wrote  a  tract  de¬ 
scribing  his  fearful  adventure.  “  Many 
of  us  who  went  aboard  had  left  our 
dearer  comforts  behind  us.  ‘Ah!’ 
said  I,  ‘  so  it  must  be,  my  soul,  when 
the  “  Master  comes  and  calleth  for 
thee.”  ’  My  tender  wife  !  my  tender 
babes  !  my  cordial  friends  !”  And  he 
concludes  About  ten  o’clock  on 
Friday  night  we  were  brought  safely 
into  the  harbor  of  Margate.  How 
great  are  the  advantages  of  naviga. 
tion  !  By  the  skill  and  care  of  three 
men  and  a  boy,  a  number  of  persons 
were  in  safety  conveyed  from  one  part 
to  another  of  the  kingdom  !” 

When  George  the  Third  came  to  the 
throne,  the  angle  between  Edg'ware  and 
Uxbridge  roads  from  Marble  Arch  was 
a  waste  dotted  with  squatters’  huts. 
Dead  bodies  were  always  hanging  from 
Tyburn  gallows.  Bayswater  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  hamlet ;  Paddington  a  remote  and 
rustic  village.  Droves  of  cattle  fed 
there.  Marylebone  was  another  small 
village  a  mile  from  London.  Harley 
Street  was  Harley  Fields,  where  George 
Whitefield  preached  in  the  open  air. 
Tottenham  Court  Road  was  a  lane 
scented  in  June  with  hawthorn  bloom. 
Kentish  Town  was  a  secluded  village, 
and  snipe  were  shot  between  the  two. 
Behind  Montagu  House,  now  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum,  was  a  stretch  of  fields 
where  duellists  fought.  St.  Giles’s 
was  a  licensed  Alsatia — “  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  courts  and  alleys,  tenanted 
by  beggars,  thieves,  and  tramps,  who 
crowded  together  in  one  hideous  chaos 
of  filth,  disease,  and  gin.”  The  open 
country  reached  up  to  the  back  of 
Gray’s  Inn.  St.  Pancras  was  still 
rural,  and  Islington  a  fashionable  sub¬ 
urb  for  City  people.  Canonbury  was  a 
hamlet ;  Clerkenwell  a  district  of  tea- 
gardens,  mulberry-gardens,  and  min¬ 
eral  spas.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
Hoxton,  De  Beauvoir  Town,  Kings- 
land,  Clapton,  Homerton,  and  Hack¬ 
ney  was  occupied  by  fields  belonging 
to  market-gardeners  and  dairymen. 
Bull-baiters,  badger-drawers,  prize¬ 
fighters,  congregated  on  the  desolate 
space  called  the  “  Downs”  between 
Westminster  and  Millbank.  Chelsea 
was  covered  by  cabbage-grounds.  On 
Temple  Bar  were  still  nailed  the  heads 
of  Jacobites,  and  the  National  Gallery 
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and  Trafalgar  Square  did  not  then  ex¬ 
ist.  ■  From  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  there  were  not 
fifty  houses.*  Newington  Causeway  was 
a  paved  road  wav  across  a  stretch  of 
marshy  land,  and  Newington  Butts  an 
archery  ground.  Clapham  and  Cam¬ 
berwell  were  villages  surrounded  by 
fields.  Land  was  of  little  value,  and 
apace  for  rough  gatherings  and  coarse 
aports  existed  in  every  direction.  The 
quieter  sort  tripped  out  for  tea  and 
junketings. 

The  custom  of  arming  our  seaport 
towns  arose  from  the  other  custom  of 
piracy.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  pirates  roamed  the 
channel  and  western  coasts,  seizing  ves- 
I  aels,  landing  and  pillaging  towns,  and 
carrying  otf  many  into  slavery.  Word 
came  from  Plymouth  in  1636  that  fif¬ 
teen  sail  of  Turks  were  on  the  coast, 
harrying  and  doing  much  mischief. 
Five  of  them  entered  the  Severn.  But 
the  most  daring  were  English  priva¬ 
teers,  manned  by  English  and  Irish 
smugglers.  The  necessity  for  self-de¬ 
fence  caused  our  coast  population  to 
become  alert,  daring,  and  warlike,  and 
to  give  forth  a  breed  of  noble  seamen. 
Besides  which  our  seaports  often  waged 
wars  upon  each  other. 

In  our  last  wars  with  France  the  an¬ 
cient  custom  of  impressment  was  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  order  to  man  the  navy.  In 
1790  the  pressgangs  took  in  one  night 
1500  men  at  Wapping  and  600  at  South¬ 
wark,  besides  many  at  different  seaport 
towns.  Trading  ships  were  robbed  of 
their  men  and  unable  to  sail.  In  the 
Times,  February  19,  1795,  occurs  : 
“  An  embargo  is  about  to  take  place 
on  all  the  shipping  in  our  ports,  which 
it  is  thought  will  last  six  iveeks,  or  un¬ 
til  20,000  seamen  are  procured.”  This 
system  caused  a  vast  amount  of  cruelty, 
hardship,  and  even  bloodshed.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  the  men,  once  aboard, 
fought  as  patriotically  as  the  rest.  The 
Times,  November  16,  1797 — the  naval 
mutiny  year — gives  an  anecdote  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Drury  of  the  Powerful:  “  About 
an  hour  before  the  action  with  the 
Dutch  fleet  he  assembled  his  men  and 
thus  addressed  them  :  ‘  Yon  are  a  set 
of  damned,  blackguard,  mutinous  ras¬ 
cals,  and  yon  know  I  think  so  of  all  of 
you.  We  shall  soon  see  whether  you 


have  any  courage.  I  have  only  this  to 
say  to  you,  you  see  the  Dutch  ship  that 
we  shall  soon  be  alongside  ;  if  you  don’t 
silence  her  in  forty  minutes  I  shall 
know  what  to  think  of  you.  Now  re¬ 
turn  to  your  quarters.  ’  Turning  to  the 
master,  he  said,  ‘  Do  you  take  care  that 
these  rascals  may  not  have  to  complain 
that  they  were  not  near  enough.’  In 
twenty  minutes  the  Dutch  ship  struck 
her  colors,  and  the  Powerful  bore  away 
to  assist  the  Venerable.  After  the  ac¬ 
tion,  the  captains  of  the  forecastle  came 
aft  and  asked  Captain  Drury  if  he  still 
considered  them  a  rascally  set?  ‘No,’ 
said  Captain  Drury,  ‘  your  behavior 
has  perfectly  satisfied  me.’  ‘  Will  you 
then  shake  hands  ?  ’  said  the  men, 
which  he  did  most  heartily,  and  assured 
them  that  he  should  never  reproach 
them  again  for  what  had  passed,  and 
would,  on  his  part,  entirely  forget  that 
anything  had  ever  happened.  They 
then  gave  him  three  cneers,  and  now 
Captain  Drury  is  almost  idolized  by 
the  crew.” 

All  know  how  Wilberforce  attacked 
slavery  and  succeeded,  but  black  slaves, 
called  ”  indentured  black  servants,” 
were  common  in  England  down  to  the 
present  century. 

Religion  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  Anne’s 
reign.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  with 
a  copy  of  her  translation  of  Epictetus, 
“  that  more  atheists  were  to  be  found 
among  the  One  ladies  of  the  times  than 
among  the  lower  sort  of  rakes.”  To 
the  Countess  of  Mar,  who  had  written 
that  some  statesmen  were  “  cooking  up 
a  Bill  to  excise  the  word  ‘  not  ’  from 
the  Decalogue  and  to  insert  it  in  the 
Creed,”  Lady  Mary  replied  :  “It  cer¬ 
tainly  might  be  carried  on  with  great 
ease,  the  world  being  revenu  de  bagu' 
telles  ;  and  honor,  virtue,  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  which  we  used  to  hear  of  in  our 
nursery,  are  as  much  laid  aside  as 
crumpled  ribbons.”  The  bishops  and 
all  trustworthy  writers  were  of  the 
same  opinion.  Cowper  wrote  of  the 
clergy : 

“  Except  a  few  with  Eli’s  spirit  blest, 

Hop^i  aad  Phineas  may  describe  the  rest.” 

They  were  often  too  idle  or  too  igno¬ 
rant  to  compose  sermons,  and  thus  the 
sermon  compiler  who  “  grinds  divinity 
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of  other  days  down  into  modern  use” 
became  a  steady  occupation.  The 
churches  were  decorated  with  pagan 
deities,  except  that  the  east  end  of  them 
sometimes  had  something  like  what 
Bishop  Newton  described  as 
“  Moses  and  Aaron  npon  a  chnroh  wall. 

Holding  np  the  commandments  for  fear  they 
should  fall.” 

Wesley  and  Whitedeld,  however,  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  religious  feeling,  and 
tO'day  we  have  more  sects  than  we  can 
name. 

According  to  Carlyle,  the  reign  of 
superstition  ended  with  the  French 
Revolution.  But  men  have  always 
“  groped  to  anticipate  the  cabinet  de¬ 
signs  of  fate,”  and  superstition  and 
false  credulity  are  still  potent  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Bishop  Butler  justly 
and  seriously  wondered  whether  it  was 
not  possible  for  whole  nations  to  go 
mad.  When  in  1750  a  slight  earth- 
q^uake  shock  was  felt  at  Westminster, 
tne  gambling  hells  were  deserted,  and 
the  deserted  churches  and  chapels  were 
filled  to  overflowing.  Coaches  and  car¬ 
riages  blocked  the  highways  for  miles 
outside  London,  and  many  ladies  made 
earthquake  gowns  to  sit  out  of  doors  all 
night  of  April  the  8th,  because  a  fool¬ 
ish  soldier  had  predicted  the  ruin  of 
London  and  Westminster  on  that  day. 
Three  ladies  of  rank,  however,  whom 
Walpole  names,  went  ten  miles  out  to 
plav  at  brag  till  five  in  the  morning, 
and  then  he  supposed  they  would  come 
back  to  look  for  the  bones  of  their  hus¬ 
bands  and  families  under  the  rubbish. 
Educated  people  still  believed  in 
dreams,  ghosts,  and  witches.  All  the 
charlatans  of  Europe  flocked  to  Eng¬ 
land  as  to  a  happy  hunting  ground,  and 
found  ready  dupes  from  prince  to  peas¬ 
ant;  Mesmerism,  magnetism,  earth 
baths,  water  cures,  quack  remedies,  for 
all  diseases,  had  each  their  day,  and 
have  reappeared  again  in  ours. 

Borough  towns  had  formerly  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers.  Each  had  its  system 
of  Home  Rule,  and  was  a  little  iinperi- 
um  in  imperio.  It  controlled  its  trades, 
manufactures,  and  professional  occu¬ 
pations,  the  numbers  to  be  employed, 
and  fixed  the  price  of  wages  and  com¬ 
modities.  It  determined  what  were 
offences  against  the  order,  morals  and 
well-being  of  the  borough,  and  its  codes 
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assigned  the  punishments.  I ts  by-Iatvg 
were  a  tyranny,  and  its  mayor  was  fre¬ 
quently  a  little  despot,  as  real  as  any 
Cadi  of  the  East.  In  tjie  court  of 
Hustings  Book  were  recorded  the  pre¬ 
sentments  of  the  jury,  and  we  know 
from  these  what  were  the  offences  and 
modes  of  punishment.  The  magis¬ 
trates  at  sessions  did  as  much  for  county 
matters  and  fixed  the  prices  of  all  la¬ 
bor.  No  one  could  trade  from  one 
county  to  another  without  their  license, 
just  as  no  stranger  could  follow  an  oc¬ 
cupation  or  reside  in  a  borough  with¬ 
out  the  mayor’s  permit.  The  tumbrel, 
stocks,  pillory,  branks,  and  the  skim- 
mington,  were  the  usual  instruments  of 
punishment  for  slight  offences,  but  the 
cucking-stool  was  the  favorite  for  scolds 
and  cheating  bakers.  Whipping  was 
constantly  resorted  to,  and  was  thought 
especially  good  for  women  and  boys. 
Any  one  willing  might  be  employed  to 
perform  it,  and  sometimes  a  woman 
undertook  it  for  the  sake  of  the  fee, 
which  varied  from  fourpence  to  a  shil¬ 
ling.  To  witness  it  formed  a  part  of 

{mblic  amusements,  as  in  the  case  of 
langing,  and  men  visited  the  jails  on 
whipping  days  to  see  the  women 
whipped.  Forestalling— buying  out  of 
market  to  sell  again  above  market  price 
— was  a^  very  grave  offence,  and  was 
severely  punished.  A  Mr.  Rusby,  an 
eminent  corn  factor,  was  indicted  in 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  on  July  4, 
1800,  for  having  purchased  by  samfde 
eight  months  before  in  Mark  Lane  Corn 
Market  ninety  quarters  of  oats  at  lls. 
per  quarter,  and  sold  thirty  of  them 
again  in  the  same  market,  on  the  same 
day,  at  44s.  The  jury  instantly  found 
him  guilty,  and  Lord  Kenyon,  the 
judge,  saici  to  them  :  ”  You  nave  con¬ 
ferred,  by  your  verdict,  almost  the 
greatest  benefit  on  your  country  that 
was  ever  conferred  by  any  jury.”  A 
quiet  stroll  on  the  Sunday  during  the 
summer  evening  was  visited  by  a  heavy 
fine  or  the  stocks  ;  a  boy  for  riding  on 
a  gate  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  whipped. 

Education  advanced  slowly.  In  the 
time  of  the  Tudors  most  were  content 
to  be  able  to  sign  their  names.  Of 
ninety  who  signed  some  orders  for 
Brighton  in  1580,  only  seven  wrote 
their  names  themselves.  The  others 
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had  their  names  written  for  them  and 
added  some  mark  of  their  own,  as  a 
wheel  or  an  axe.  In  1680  not  a  half 
of  the  subscribers  to  a  loyal  petition 
from  Bridgwater  could  write  their 
names.  Their  hieroglyphs  were  said 
to  have  resembled  so  many  “  reptiles 
of  the  Nile.”  Those  who  could  write 
could  seldom  read  well.  Ladies  of  rank 
wrote  and  spelt  like  chambermaids. 
Among  these  was  the  great  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  who  ruled  England  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  Many  of 
their  husbands  were  not  more  accom¬ 
plished.  Sir  John  Germaine,  for  whose 
sake  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  had  been 
divorced,  and  who  married  Lord  Berke¬ 
ley’s  daughter,  was  a  remarkable  exam¬ 
ple  of  illiteracy  and  ignorance.  He 
left  a  legacy  to  Sir  Matthew  Decker, 
who  had  written  a  book  on  trade,  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  he  was  the  author  of 
St.  Matthew’s  Gospel.  And  in  his  last 
'  illness,  when  Lady  Germaine  caused 
liim  to  receive  the  Sacrament,  he  re¬ 
marked  to  his  wife  afterward  :  “  Betty, 
that  thing  you  made  me  take  has  done 
me  no  good.”  School  methods  were 
generally  weak,  and  teaching  ineffi¬ 
cient.  Even  the  Universities  were  con¬ 
demned  on  the  testimony  of  all  the 
most  able  men  who  studied  there.  But 
we  shall  reserve  the  subjects  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  marriages  for  special  articles. 

We  are  compelled  to  omit  all  allusion 
to  scores  of  interesting  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms.  But  in  these  very  imperfect  at¬ 
tempts  to  give  a  brief  glimpse  of  some 
features  of  the  past,  we  trust  we  may 
have  succeeded  in  arousing  sufficient 
interest  to  make  our  readers  compare 
them  with  those  of  the  present.  Nor 
have  we  laid  on  the  colors  as  strongly 
as  the  facts  would  have  justified.  For 
the  more  we  investigate,  the  more 
clearly  we  see  the  immense  superiority 
•of  the  present.  Some  one  said,  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  a  man  when  he  is 
born,  and  we  have  ample  reasons  to 
thank  God  that  we  were  not  born  in 
those  dark  and  evil  days.  The  same 
forces,  however,  are  at  work  now  as 
then.  We  have  still  to  encounter  ig¬ 
norance,  presumption,  and  obstinacy 


in  seeking  further  advancement.  We  / 
have  still  to  battle  with  ancient  and 
deadly  superstitions.  Thus  far  in  the  I 
stiuggle  the  outworks  only  have  been  / 
taken,  the  citadel  remains  to  be  won. 

Among  many  others  we  learn  two'N 
great  social  truths  ;  that  enlightenment  \ 
effects  more  than  legislation,  and  that,  ) 
whatever  our  desires,  we  cannot  benefit 
the  poor  by  violating  natural  economic  I 
laws./^'We  find  that  much  legislation  \ 
is  oppressive,  and  injurious  to  tne  com¬ 
mon  weal.  /^We  had  better,  therefore, 
reduce  the  laws  than  add  to  them.^^ 
Full  liberty  for  individual  energy  and 
ability  and  for  the  protection  of  a 
man’s  own  are  all  that  are  required. 
Any  Government  that  exceeds  this, 
weakens  instead  of  strengthening,  and 
sacrifices  the  future  to  the  present. 

We  apply  this  same  principle  to  the 
subject  that  is  nearest  and  dearest  to 
our  heart — the  emancipation  of  our  sex 
from  sex  disabilities  and  its  moral  ele¬ 
vation.  We  do  not  ask  for  new  laws 
on  behalf  of  women,  but  only  that  the 
old  bad  laws  may  be  amended  or  re¬ 
pealed,  and  the  status  of  women  be  left 
to  the  natural  influences  of  sound  sen¬ 
timent  and  reason.  The  number  of 
their  supporters  is  daily  swollen  by 
fresh  adhesions  of  noble-minded  men 
and  women.  We  do  not  doubt  our. 
cause  for  a  moment.  We  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  for  long  one  half  of  the  na¬ 
tion  shall  be  held  inferior  to  its  social 
equals.  Women’s  failings  are  of  men’s 
making — their  virtues  are  their  own. 
Just  as  the  superior  sentiments  of  wom¬ 
en  saved  mankind  in  savage  times,  so 
did  they,  as  wives  and  mothers,  pre¬ 
serve  in  the  ancient  and  mediaeval. 
However  corrupt  at  some  periods  our 
people  may  have  been,  there  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  succession  of  good  women 
to  preserve  the  traditions  of  virtue  and 
honesty.  Yet,  early  in  this  century 
English  wives  have  been  sold  in  market 
overt.  And  to-day  the  noblest  and 
most  beautiful  may  be  sold  in  other 
ways.  But  let  who  will  help  or  ob¬ 
struct,  we,  like  so  many  of  old,  will 
continue  to  battle  for  the  reign  of  right 
over  might. —  ffestminster  Review. 
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BELIGION  AND  MORALITY.* 
BY  COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOI. 


You  ask  me — first,  How  I  under¬ 
stand  the  word  religion ;  and,  second, 
Whether  I  admit  the  existence  of  mo¬ 
rality,  independent  of  religion  as'uuder- 
stood  by  me.  I  will  answer  these  most 
important  questions,  well  put  by  you, 
as  best  I  cau. 

There  are  three  separate  meauings 
implied  by  the  word  religion.  First — 
That  religion  is  a  certain  true  revela¬ 
tion  given  by  God  to  men,  from  which 
roceeds  the  worship  of  God  bv  men. 
nch  an  interpretation  is  applied  to  re¬ 
ligion  by  all  ^lievers  in  one  of  its  ex¬ 
isting  forms,  who  regard  in  conse¬ 
quence  their  particular  form  as  the  only 
true  one.  Second — That  religion  is  a 
collection  of  superstitions  statements, 
from  which  a  worship  equally  supersti¬ 
tions  is  derived.  Such  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  applied  to  religion  by  sceptics 
in  general ;  by  those,  that  is,  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  religion  they  are  de¬ 
fining.  Third  —  That  religion  is  a 
compilation  of  propositions  and  rules, 
invented  by  clever  men,  and  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  vulgar  herd,  as  much  for 
their  consolation  as  for  their  subjuga¬ 
tion  and  the  restraint  of  their  passions. 
Such  an  interpretation  is  applied  to  re¬ 
ligion  by  those  indifferent  to  it  person¬ 
ally,  but  who  regard  it  as  a  useful  in¬ 
strument  in  the  governance  of  man¬ 
kind. 

By  the  first  definition,  religion  is  an 
indubitable  and  irrefragable  truth,  the 
propagation  of  which  among  all  men 
and  by  every  possible  means  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  By 
the  second,  religion  is  a  mass  of  super¬ 
stition  from  which  it  is  desirable,  and 
even  needful  to  the  welfare  of  human¬ 
ity,  that  mankind  should  be  delivered. 
By  the  third,  religion  is  a  contrivance 
useful  to"  humanity,  though  unneces¬ 
sary  for  those  of  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment,  but  which,  as  indispensable  to 
the  consolation  and  coutrol  of  the  vul¬ 
gar,  it  is  needful  to  maintain. 

The  first  definition  is  similar  to  one 


*  A  reply  to  two  questions  put  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ethical  Society. 


a  man  might  make  of  music  by  defin¬ 
ing  it  as  his  most  familiar  and  favorite 
song,  with  which  all  the  world  should 
be  acquainted.  The  second,  in  the 
same  connection,  would  be  that  applied 
to  music  by  a  man  who  neither  under¬ 
stood  nor  cared  for  it,  and  who  called 
it  the  production  of  sound  by  the 
throat,  mouth,  or  hands  upon  certain 
instruments  ;  a  useless  and  even  objec¬ 
tionable  occupation,  from  which  it  was 
necessary  to  wean  men  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  third  is  similar  to  that 
which  a  man  would  apply  to  music, 
who  considered  it  a  useful  contrivance 
for  teaching  men  to  dance  or  to  march, 
for  which  purposes  it  should  be  main¬ 
tained. 

The  difference  and  narrowness  of 
these  definitions  arises  from  their  not 
taking  hold  of  the  essence  of  music, 
but  merely  defining  its  features  from 
the  definer’s  point  of  view.  So  is  it 
also  with  the  three  definitions  of  re¬ 
ligion.  According  to  the  first,  religion 
is  whatever  the  definer  thinks  that  he 
is  right  in  believing.  According  to  the 
second,  it  is  that  >^ich,  in  the  definer’s 
opinion,  people  are  wrong  in  believing. 
According  to  the  third,  it  is,  by  the 
standard  of  the  definer,  what  men  are 
benefited  by  believing.  All  which  de¬ 
fine,  not  what  constitutes  the  essence 
of  religion,  but  the  definer’s  idea  of 
what  religion  constitutes.  The  first 
supplants  the  notion  of  religion,  by 
the  faith  of  him  who  defines  ;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  by  the  faith  by  which  other  peo¬ 
ple  regard  it ;  the  third,  by  the  faith 
of  men  in  whatever  may  be  supplied 
them  as  religion. 

But  what  is  faith  ?  Why  do  people* 
believe  in  what  they  believe  ?  What  is 
faith  ?  and  whence  has  it  arisen  ? 

Among  the  majority  of  the  educated 
classes  it  is  regarded  as  a  settled  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  essence  of  every  religion 
has  its  origin  in  the  personification, 
deification,  and  worship  of  the  forces 
of  Nature — proceeding  from  supersti¬ 
tious  fear  of  Nature’s  incomprehensible 
phenomena.  This  view  is  blindly  ac¬ 
cepted,  without  criticism,  by  the  edu- 
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cated  crowd  of  our  time,  and  it  not 
only  does  not  meet  with  any  refutation 
from  men  of  science,  but,  for  the  most 
art,  finds,  precisely  among  them,  most 
efinite  confirmation.  If,  indeed,  a 
voice  is  at  times  heard,  as  that  of  Max 
Miiller,  which  attributes  to  religion  an¬ 
other  origin  and  sense,  its  sound  is  lost 
in  the  almost  unanimous  afiirmation 
that  religion  is  the  outcome  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  superstition. 

Not  long  ago,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  most  advanced 
thinkers,  while  regretting  Catholicism, 
Protestantism,  and  Greek  orthodoxy, 
as  did  the  Encyclo^dists  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth,  did  not  deny  that  re¬ 
ligion  has  been  and  is  an  indispensable 
condition  in  the  lives  of  all.  Not  to 
mention  the  deists — as  Bernardiu  de 
St.  Pierre,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau — 
Voltaire  raised  a  monument  to  the 
Deity,  and  Robespierre  proclaimed  a 
festal  day  in  honor  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  But  at  the  present  day,  thanks 
to  the  frivolous  and  superficial  teach¬ 
ing  of  Auguste  Comte  (who  sincerely 
believed,  in  common  with  the  majority 
of  Frenchmen,  that  Christianity  is 
nothing  but  Catholicism,  and  there¬ 
fore  saw  in  Catholicism  the  complete 
realization  of  Christianity),  the  edu¬ 
cated  crowd,  which  always  readily  and 
greedily  accepts  the  lowest  view,  have 
decided  or  conceded  that  religion  is 
only  a  certain  long-obsolete  aspect  in 
the  development  of  humanity  which 
hinders  progress.  It  is  agreed  that  hu¬ 
manity  has  already  outlived  two  peri¬ 
ods,  the  religious  and  metaphysical, 
and  has  now  entered  into  the  third  and 
highest,  the  scientific,  and  that  all  re¬ 
ligious  phenomena  are  only  the  expir¬ 
ing  breaths  of  an  outgrown  spiritual 
organ  of  humanity,  once  needful,  but 
long  ago  lost  to  sense  and  significance. 

It  is  agreed  that  religion  had  its  ori¬ 
gin  in  the  worship  of  imaginary  beings, 
evoked  by  fear  of  the  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  forces  of  Nature,  as  in  ancient  times 
thought  Democritus,  and  as  is  affirmed 
by  the  philosophers  and  historians  of 
religion.  But,  putting  aside  the  fact 
that  the  recognition  of  some  unseen 
and  supernatural  being  or  beings  has 
preceded  the  sense  of  fear  evoked  by 
the  unknown  forces  of  Nature,  as  is 
proved  by  hundreds  of  advanced  and 


learned  thinkers  of  the  past — Socrates, 
Descartes,  Newton,  and  like  men  of 
our  own  times,  who,  being  in  no  wise 
fearful  of  such  forces,  admitted  the 
existence  of  some  supreme  supernatu¬ 
ral  being  or  beings — the  afiirmation 
that  religion  has  been  the  outcome  of 
man’s  superstitious  fear  of  the  incom¬ 
prehensible  powers  of  Nature  in  reality 
does  not  answer  the  chief  Question  : 
From  what  in  man  does  the  iaea  of  an 
unseen  and  supernatural  being  derive 
existence?  If  men  were  afraid  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  they  would  fear 
them  as  thunder  and  lightning  ;  but 
why  invent  an  unseen  and  unnatural 
Jove,  living  in  certain  regions,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  Hinging  bolts  at  men  ?  If 
men  were  astounded  by  the  aspect  of 
death,  they  would  fear  to  die  ;  but 
why  invent  souls  of  the  dead  with 
whom  to  enter  into  imaginary  com¬ 
munion  ?  From  thunder  men  might 
hide ;  from  the  fear  of  death  they 
might  fly  ;  but  instead  they  devised  an 
eternal,  all-powerful  Being,  on  whom 
they  reckon  themselves  dependent,  and 
the  living  souls  of  the  dead — not  from 
fear  alone,  but  for  some  other  rea¬ 
sons.  And  in  these  reasons,  evidently, 
lies  the  essence  of  what  is  called  relig¬ 
ion. 

Moreover,  every  man  who  has  ever, 
if  only  in  childhood,  felt  the  religious 
sentiment,  knows  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  that  such  a  sentiment  has  always 
been  awakened  in  him,  not  by  external, 
terrifying,  material  phenomena,  but  by 
an  internal  consciousness  of  his  own 
frailty,  solitude,  and  sinfulness,  and 
connected  not  at  all  with  any  dread  of 
the  unknown  forces  of  Nature.  Hence 
man  may,  both  by  external  observation 
and  by  personal  experience,  ascertain 
that  religion  is  not  the  worship  of 
deities,  evoked  by  superstitious  fear  of 
unknown  natural  forces,  and  only  prop¬ 
er  to  mankind  at  a  certain  period  of 
their  development,  but  something  in¬ 
dependent  altogether  of  fear,  or  of  a 
degree  of  culture,  and  not  liable  to  de¬ 
struction  by  any  access  of  enlighten- 
inent ;  just  as  man’s  consciousness  of 
his  finality  in  the  infinite  universe,  and 
of  his  sinfulness  {i.e.,  his  non-fulfil¬ 
ment  of  all  he  might  and  ought  to  have 
done),  always  has  existed  and  always 
will  exist  while  man  remains  man. 
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In  truth,  every  man,  as  soon  as  he 
emerges  from  the  animal  existence  of 
infancy  and  childhood — during  which 
he  lives  by  the  pressure  of  those  claims 
which  are  presented  to  him  by  his  ani¬ 
mal  nature — every  man  who  is  awake 
to  reasonable  consciousness  cannot  fail 
to  remark  how  the  life  about  him  re¬ 
news  itself,  undestroyed,  and  stead¬ 
fastly  subordinate  to  one  definite  eter¬ 
nal  law  ;  and  that  he  alone,  self- recog¬ 
nized  as  a  creature  separate  from  the 
entire  universe,  is  condemned  to  death, 
to  a  disappearance  in  unbounded  space 
and  limitless  time,  and  to  the  painful 
consciousness  of  responsibility  for  his 
actions — a  consciousness,  so  to  say, 
that,  having  acted  not  well,  he  might 
have  acted  better.  And,  with  this  un¬ 
derstanding,  every  reasoning  man  must 
stop,  think,  and  ask  himself — where¬ 
fore  this  momentary,  indefinite,  un- 
stable  existence  within  a  universe  un¬ 
compassed,  eternal,  firmly  defined  ? 

Man  cannot,  when  he  enters  into  his 
full  measure  of  life,  elude  this  ques¬ 
tion.  It  confronts  all,  and  all  in  some 
fashion  answer  it,  and  it  is  this  answer 
which  is  the  essence  of  religion,  the 
answer  to  the  question.  Wherefore  do 
I  live,  and  what  is  my  relation  to  the 
infinite  universe  about  me?  All  relig¬ 
ious  metaphysics — their  teaching  as  to 
deities,  the  origin  of  existence,  exter¬ 
nal  worship — though  generally  taken 
for  religion,  are  only  the  various  labels 
accompanying  religion,  and  changing 
with  a  change  in  its  geographical,  his¬ 
torical,  or  ethnograpliical  conditions. 
There  is  no  religion,  however  cultured, 
however  crude,  but  has  its  beginnings 
in  the  assessment  of  the  relations  of 
man  to  the  surrounding  universe  or  to 
its  first  cause.  There  is  no  ceremony 
of  religion  so  rustic,  nor  ritual  so  re¬ 
fined  which  has  not  a  like  foundation. 
All  the  teaching  of  religion  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  relations  in  which  the 
founder  of  the  religion  regards  himself 
— and  therefore  all  mankind — as  stand¬ 
ing  toward  the  universe  or  toward  its 
origin  and  first  cause. 

The  expressions  of  these  relations  are 
very  numerous,  and  depend  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  race  and  time  in  which  the 
founder  of  the  religion  and  those  ap¬ 
propriating  it  are  placed.  Moreover, 
these  expressions  are  variously  misin- 
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terpreted  and  deformed  by  the  foun¬ 
der’s  disciples,  who,  often  for  hun¬ 
dreds,  sometimes  for  thousands,  of 
years  are  in  advance  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  masses.  Hence,  many  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  relation  of  man  to  the 
universe,  called  religions,  appear  to  ex¬ 
ist,  but  in  substance  there  are  only 
three  of  an  essential  quality  :  (1)  The 
primitive  personal,  relation  ;  (2)  the 
heathen  social  family,  or  State  rela¬ 
tion  ;  (3)  the  Christian  or  godly  rela¬ 
tion.  Strictly  speaking,  man  can  only 
be  related  to  the  universe  in  two  ways : 
The  personal,  which  is  the  recognition 
of  life  as  the  welfare  of  the  individual, 
separately  or  in  union  with  others; 
and  the  Christian,  which  is  the  reeog 
nition  of  life  as  the  service  of  Him  who 
sent  man  into  the  world.  The  social 
relation  of  man  to  the  universe  is 
merely  an  enlargement  of  the  personal. 

The  first  of  these  recognitions  (or 
perceptions),  which  is  the  most  an¬ 
cient,  and  which  is  now  found  only 
among  men  of  the  lowest  order  of 
development,  consists  in  the  consid¬ 
eration  by  man  of  himself  as  a  self- 
sufficient  being,  existing  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  obtaining  for  himself  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  personal 
happiness  from  the  world  about  him, 
indifferent  to  the  amount  of  sulfering 
thus  entailed  on  other  creatun  s  From 
this  early  conception  of  a  relation  to 
the  universe — which  suffices  for  every 
child,  as  it  suffice  for  humanity  on  the 
threshold  of  its  development,  and  still 
satisfies  many  savage  tribes  and  men 
of  a  coarse  moral  fibre — have  proceeded 
all  the  ancient  heathen  religions,  as 
well  as  the  corrupt  and  lower  forms  of 
more  recent  religions,  as  Buddhism,* 
Taoism,  Mahometanism,  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  its  perverted  issues.  To  this 
same  perception  the  more  modern  spir- 


*  Buddhism,  although  it  demands  from  its 
disciples  resignation  of  all  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  and  even  of  life  itself,  is  founded 
on  the  same  idea  of  an  individual  sufficient 
for  himself,  and  predestined  to  happiness,  or 
rather— in  comparison  with  the  right  of  man 
to  enjoyment  as  proclaimed  by  positive  hea¬ 
thenism  —to  the  absence  of  pain.  Heathenism 
holds  that  the  universe  should  serve  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  individual.  Buddhism  that  the 
universe  must  be  dissolved  as  the  producing 
factor  in  the  miseries  of  mankind.  Buddhism 
is  only  negative  heathenism. 
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itism  owes  its  origin,  being  founded  on 
the  preservation  and  welfare  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  All  heathen  superstitions, 
divination,  deification  of  beings  in 
blissful  existence  with  the  attributes  of 
men,  or  of  saints  interceding  for  man, 
all  sacrifices  and  supplications  for 
earthly  advantages  or  protection  from 
calamity,  proceed  from  the  same  con¬ 
ception  of  life. 

The  second  or  social  heathen  concep¬ 
tion  of  man’s  relation  to  the  universe, 
established  in  the  next  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment  and  natural  to  the  state  of 
manhood,  consists  in  the  admission 
that  the  meaning  of  life  is  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  not  in  the  happiness  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  in  the  welfare  of  a  certain 
association  of  them,  as  the  family, 
tribe,  state,  nation,  even  humanity, 
according  to  the  attempted  religion  of 
the  Positivists.  In  this  perception,  the 
attention  is  transferred  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  family,  tribe,  state,  or 
nation — that  is,  to  an  association  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  welfare  of  whom  is,  in 
this  case,  regarded  as  the  object  of  ex¬ 
istence.  All  patriarchal  and  social  re¬ 
ligions  of  a  like  character  have  their 
origin  in  this  conception  :  the  relig¬ 
ions  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  of  the 
chosen  people  of  the  Jews,  the  State 
religion  of  the  Romans,  our  own  re¬ 
ligion  of  Church  and  State,  debased  to 
this  connection  by  Augustine,  though 
wrongly  called  Christian,  and  the  Posi¬ 
tivists’  hypothetical  religion  of  human¬ 
ity.  Ancestor-worship  in  China  and 
Japan,  emperor  worship  in  Rome,  the 
manifold  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  to 
preserve  their  covenant  with  God,  all 
family,  social.  Church,  Christian  Te 
Deums  for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and 
for  military  succesi,  are  founded  on 
this  same  conception  of  the  relation  of 
man  to  the  universe. 

The  third  conception  of  this  relation 
—the  Christian  one — of  which  every 
man  of  advanced  years  is  involuntaiily 
conscious,  and  upon  which  humanity, 
in  my  opinion,  is  now  entering,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  acknowledgment  by  man 
that  the  meaning  of  life  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  attainment  of  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  aim,  nor  in  the  attainment  of 
that  of  any  association  of  individuals, 
but  solely  in  serving  that  Supreme 
Will,  which  has  produced  man,  and 


the  entire  universe  for  the  attainment, 
not  of  the  aims  of  man,  but  of  the  Su- 

Serior  Will  which  has  produced  him. 

'rom  this  conception,  the  loftiest  re¬ 
ligious  teaching  known  to  us  has  pro¬ 
ceeded,  germs  of  which  existed  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Pythagoreans,  Essenes, 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Brahmins,  Bud¬ 
dhists  and  Taoists,  in  their  best  repre¬ 
sentatives,  but  which  has  only  received 
its  final  and  fullest  expression  in  the 
true,  unperverted  interpretation  of 
Christianity.  All  the  ritual  of  those 
ancient  religions,  proceeding  from  this 
conception  of  life,  all  the  modern  ex- 
ternal  forms  of  association  of  the  Uni¬ 
tarians,  Universalists,  Quakers,  Sevian- 
Nazarenesand  Russian  spirit-fighters,* 
and  all  so  called  rationalistic  sects, 
their  sermons,  hymns,  intercourse  and 
books,  are  religious  manifestations  of 
this  conception  of  man’s  relation  to  the 
universe. 

All  possible  religions  of  every  kind 
are  inevitably  distributed  between  these 
three  conceptions.  Every  man  who 
has  emerged  from  the  animal  condition 
must  invariably  adopt  one  of  these  con¬ 
ceptions  of  his  relation  to  the  universe, 
and  in  this  adoption  consists  the  real 
religion  of  every  man,  outside  any  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  to  which  he  may  nomi¬ 
nally  adhere.  Every  man  inevitably, 
one  way  or  another,  pictures  to  him-, 
self  his  own  relation  to  the  universe, 
because  a  reasoning  being  cannot  live 
in  the  world  without  some  sort  of  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  relation  to  it.  And 
as  only  three  explanations  of  this  rela¬ 
tion  have  been  produced  by  humanity, 
and  are  known  to  us,  every  man  must 
inevitably  hold  by  one  oi  the  three, 
and,  whether  he  will  or  not,  belongs  to 
one  of  the  three  fundamental  religions, 
among  which  all  humanity  may  be  di¬ 
vided.  And  hence  the  general  asser¬ 
tion  made  by  men  of  culture  in  the 
Christian  world  that  they  have  reached 
the  summit  of  development  where  they 
neither  have  nor  need  a  religion,  only 
means  that,  renouncing  Christianity, 
the  one  religion  proper  to  our  time, 
they  hold  either  with  the  social-family- 


*  A  aeotioQ  of  the  so-called  sectarians,  hav¬ 
ing  a  spiritual  conception  of  life  and  the  gos¬ 
pels,  and  who  claim  to  light  against  the  flesh 
by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit. 
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state  religion,  or  with  that  of  primitive 
heathendom,  without  being  aware  of 
the  tendency  themselves.  A  man  with¬ 
out  a  religion — that  is,  without  any 
perceptive  relation  to  the  universe — is 
as  impossible  as  a  man  without  a  heart. 
He  may  be  as  unaware  of  the  possession 
of  one  as  of  the  other,  but  neither  with¬ 
out  a  heart,  nor  without  a  religion  can 
man  exist.  Religion  is  the  relation 
which  man  acknowledges  toward  the 
universe  about  him,  or  to  its  source 
and  first  cause,  and  a  reasoning  man 
must  perforce  be  in  some  sort  of  per¬ 
ceptive  relationship. 

jBut  you  may  perhaps  say  that  the 
invention  of  man’s  relation  to  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  a  subject  not  for  religion  but 
for  philosophy,  or,  iu  general,  for  sci¬ 
ence,  allowing  that  the  latter  term  is 
more  inclusive.  I  do  not  think  so.  1 
hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  science  in  its  widest  sense, 
including  philosophy,  should  concern 
itself  with  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
universe  is  altogether  erroneous  and 
the  chief  source  of  disorder  in  the  ideas 
of  our  educated  society  as  to  religion, 
science,  and  morality.  Science,  includ¬ 
ing  philosophy,  cannot  institute  any 
comparison  as  to  the  relation  of  man¬ 
kind  to  the  infinite  universe  or  to  its 
source,  if  only  because,  before  any  sort 
of  science^r  of  philosophy  could  have 
been  formulated,  that  conception  of 
some  sort  of  relationship  of  man  to  the 
universe,  without  which  no  kind  of 
mental  activity  is  possible,  must  have 
existed.  As  a  man  cannot  by  any  kind 
of  movement  discover  the  direction  in 
which  he  must  move,  but  all  movement 
is  made  imperatively  in  some  given  di¬ 
rection,  so  it  is  impossible,  by  the  men¬ 
tal  efforts  of  philosophy  or  of  science, 
to  discover  the  direction  in  which  this 
effort  should  be  made,  but  every  men¬ 
tal  effort  is  inevitably  accomplished  in 
some  direction  which  has  been  already 
given  it.  And  this  direction  for  all 
mental  effort  is  always  indicated  by  re¬ 
ligion.  All  philosophies  known  to  us, 
from  Plato  to  Schopenhauer,  have  fol¬ 
lowed  inevitably  the  direction  given  by 
rel^ion. 

The  philosophy  of  Plato  and  of  his 
followers  was  a  heathen  system  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  maximum  of  happiness,  as  well 
for  the  individual  as  for  the  association 


of  individuals  in  the  form  of  a  State. 
The  Church-Chiistian  philosophy  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  based  on  the  same 
heathen  conception  of  existence,  in. 
vestigated  means  of  salvation  for  the 
individual — that  is,  the  means  for  pro¬ 
curing  his  best  advantage  in  a  future 
life — and  only  in  its  theocratic  endeav¬ 
ors  did  it  touch  on  the  welfare  of  so¬ 
cieties.  The  modern  philosophy  of 
Hegel,  as  well  as  that  of  Comte,  ig 
founded  on  the  state-social-religious 
conception  of  existence.  The  pessimis¬ 
tic  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  and 
Hartmann,  which  desired  to  free  itself 
from  the  Jewish  religious  conception, 
became  unwittingly  subject  to  the  basis 
of  Buddhism.  Philosophy  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  merely  the  in. 
vestigation  of  the  results  of  the  percep¬ 
tive  relations  of  man  to  the  universe 
inculcated  by  religion,  for  until  this 
perception  is  acquired  there  is  no  ma¬ 
terial  for  philosophical  investigation. 
The  same  explanation  holds  good 
with  positive  science  in  the  strict  mean¬ 
ing  01  the  term.  Such  a  science  always 
has  been,  and  always  will  be,  merely 
the  investigation  and  determination  of 
such  objects  and  phenomena  as  appear 
to  demand  inquiry  in  consequence  of  a 
certain  conception  of  the  relation  of 
man  to  the  universe  instituted  by  re¬ 
ligion.  Science  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  not  the  study  of  “  every¬ 
thing,”  as  men  of  science  at  present 
naively  imagine  (a  thing  which  is, 
moreover,  impossible,  as  the  subjects 
in  the  scope  of  study  are  of  infinite 
quantity),  but  only  of  those  things 
which,  iu  order  and  according  to  their 
degree  of  importance,  religion  selects 
from  the  infinite  objects,  phenomena, 
and  circumstances  into  which  inquiry 
may  be  made.  And  hence  thei’e  is  not 
one  science,  but  as  many  sciences  as 
there  are  religions.  Each  religion  se¬ 
lects  a  certain  circle  of  subjects  which 
must  be  studied,  and  hence  the  science 
of  every  time  and  nation  inevitably 
bears  the  character  of  its  religion  in 
the  point  of  view  from  which  its  exam¬ 
ination  is  made.  So  the  heathen  sci¬ 
ence,  re-instituted  at  the  Renaissance 
and  flourishing  at  present  among  us 
under  the  title  of  Christian,  always  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  merely  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  circumstances  by 
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which  man  may  attain  the  highest  wel¬ 
fare,  and  of  those  phenomena  of  the 
universe  which  may  be  put  under  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  same  end.  The  philo¬ 
sophical  science  of  Brahmin  and  Bud¬ 
dhist  has  always  been  merely  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  circumstances  by  which  man 
may  be  delivered  from  the  miseries 
which  oppress  him.  The  Jewish  sci¬ 
ence  (of  the  Talmud)  has  always  been 
the  study  and  explanation  of  those  con¬ 
ditions  which  must  be  observed  by  man 
in  order  to  ratify  his  covenant  with 
God,  and  to  preserve  the  chosen  nation 
at  the  highest  level  of  its  election.  The 
Church-Christian  science  was  and  is 
the  investigation  of  those  circumstances 
by  which  man  procures  his  salvation, 
f^he  true  Christian  science,  that  which 
is  but  just  at  the  birth,  is  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  those  circumstances  by  which 
man  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
demands  of  the  Supreme  Will,  whose 
instrument  he  is,  and  how  he  may  fit 
them  to  his  existence. 

Neither  philosophy  nor  science  can 
institute  the  relation  of  man  to  the  uni¬ 
verse,  because  such  reciprocity  must 
have  existence  before  any  kind  of  sci¬ 
ence  or  philosophy  can  begin  ;  since 
each  investigates  phenomena  by  means 
of  the  intellect,  and  independent  of  the 
position  or  sensations  of  the  investiga¬ 
tor  ;  whereas  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
universe  is  defined,  not  by  the  intellect 
alone,  but  by  his  sensitive  perception 
aided  by  all  his  spiritual  powers.  Ilow- 
ever  much  one  may  assure  and  instruct 
a  man  that  all  real  existence  is  an  idea, 
that  matter  is  made  up  of  atoms,  that 
the  essence  of  life  is  corporality  or  will, 
that  heat,  light,  movement,  electricity 
are  different  manifestations  of  one  and 
the  same  energy,  one  cannot  thereby 
explain  to  a  being  with  pains,  pleasures, 
fears,  and  hopes,  his  •position  in  the 
universe.  That  position  and  his  con¬ 
sequent  relation  to  the  universe,  is  ex¬ 
plained  only  by  religion,  which  says, 
“  The  universe  exists  for  thee,  and 
therefore  take  from  life  all  that  thou 
canst  obtain  or  else,  “  Thou  art  one 
of  the  chosen  people  of  God  ;  serve  that 
people, -and  accomplish  the  instructions 
of  that  God,  and  thou  and  thy  people 
shall  be  partakers  of  the  highest  bliss 
or  else,  “  Thou  art  the  instrument  of 
a  supreme  will,  which  has  sent  thee 
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into  the  universe  to  accomplish  a  work 
predestined  for  thee  ;  learn  that  will, 
and  do  it,  for  that  is  the  sole  perfection 
thou  canst  achieve.” 

To  understand  philosophy  and  sci¬ 
ence  one  needs  study  and  preparation, 
but  neither  is  required  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  religion  :  that  is  at  once 
comprehensible  to  every  man  whatever 
his  ignorance  and  limitations.  A  man 
need  acquire  neither  philosophy  nor 
science  to  understand  his  relation  to 
the  universe,  or  to  its  source  ;  a  super¬ 
fluity  of  knowledge,  encumbering  his 
consciousness,  is  rather  an  impedi¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  must  renounce,  if  only 
for  the  time,  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
and  acquire  a  sense  of  his  material  frail¬ 
ty  and  of  truth,  which  are,  as  the  Gos¬ 
pels  tell  us,  to  be  found  most  often  in 
children  and  in  the  simplest,  most  un¬ 
learned,  of  men.  For  this  reason  we 
see  the  most  simple,  ignorant,  and  un¬ 
taught  men  accept  clearly,  consciously, 
and  easily  the  highest  Christian  con¬ 
ception  of  life,  whereas  the  most  learned 
and  cultured  linger  in  crude  heathen¬ 
ism.  As,  for  example,  we  observe  men 
of  reflneinentaud  education  whose  con¬ 
ception  of  existence  is  the  acquirement 
of  personal  pleasure  or  security  from 
ain,  as  with  the  shrewd  and  cultured 
chopenhauer,  or  in  the  salvation  of 
the  soul  by  sacraments  and  means  of 
grace,  as  with  learned  bishops  of  the- 
Church  ;  whereas  an  almost  illiterate 
sectarian  peasant  in  Russia,  without 
the  slightest  mental  effort,  achieves  the 
same  conception  of  life  as  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  greatest  sages  of  the 
world — Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Seneca — namely,  the  consciousness  of 
one’s  being  as  the  instrument  of  the 
will  of  God — the  son  of  God. 

Blit  you  may  ask  me  :  In  what,  then, 
does  the  essence  of  this  unscientific  and 
unphilosophical  knowledge  consist  ? 
If  it  be  neither  scientific  nor  philo¬ 
sophical,  of  what  sort  is  it?  How  is 
it  to  be  defined?  To  these  questions 
I  can  only  reply  that  as  religious  knowl¬ 
edge  is  that  which  precedes,  and  upon 
which  is  founded,  every  other  knowl¬ 
edge,  it  cannot  be  defined  ;  there  being 
no  essential  term  of  definition  in  exist¬ 
ence.  In  theological  language  this 
knowledge  is  called  revelation.  And 
this  word,  if  we  do  not  give  it  any  mys- 
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tic  meaning,  is  quite  accurate  ;  because 
this  knowledge  is  not  acquired  by  study, 
nor  by  the  efforts  of  individuals,  but 
through  the  reception  by  them  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Infinite  Mind, 
which,  little  by  little,  discloses  itself  to 
men.  Why  is  it  that  ten  thousand 
years  ago  men  were  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  that  their  sentient  existence  was 
not  exhausted  by  the  welfare  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  that  later  came  a  time 
when  the  higher  family-social-state-na¬ 
tional  conception  of  life  was  disclosed 
to  mankind  ?  Why  is  it  that,  within 
the  limits  of  historical  memory,  the 
Christian  conception  of  life  has  been 
disclosed  to  men?  And  why  has  it 
been  disclosed  to  such  a  man  or  men, 
and  precisely  at  such  a  time,  at  such 
and  no  other  place,  in  such  and  no 
other  form  ?  To  try  to  answer  these 
questions  by  searching  for  their  rea¬ 
sons  in  the  historical  circumstances  of 
the  time,  life,  and  character  and  spe¬ 
cial  qualities  of  those  men  who  first  ac¬ 
cepted  and  expressed  this  conception 
of  life,  is  as  though  one  were  to  try  to 
prove  why  the  rising  sun  first  casts  his 
rays  on  certain  objects.  The  sun  of 
truth,  rising  higher  and  higher  upon 
the  world,  enlightens  it  ever  further, 
and  is  reflected  by  those  forms  on  which 
first  fall  the  illumination  of  its  rays 
and  which  are  most  capable  of  reflect¬ 
ing  them.  The  qualities  which  give 
to  some  the  power  of  receiving  the  ris¬ 
ing  truth  are  no  special  activities  of 
the  mind,  but  rather  passive  qualities 
of  the  heart,  seldom  corresponding  to 
a  great  and  inquisitive  intellect.  Re¬ 
jection  of  the  vanities  of  the  world,  a 
sense  of  one’s  material  frailty,  truth¬ 
fulness,  are  what  we  observe  in  every 
founder  of  a  religion,  none  of  whom 
have  been  distinguished  by  philosophi¬ 
cal  or  scientific  acquirement. 

In  mv  opinion  the  chief  error,  which, 
more  than  all  else,  impedes  the  true 
progress  of  Christian  humanity,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  fact  that  the  scientific  men 
of  our  time,  who  are  now  in  the  seat 
of  the  teachers,  being  guided  by  the 
heathen  conception  of  life  revived  at 
the  Renaissance,  and  having  accepted 
as  the  essence  of  Christianity  its  crud¬ 
est  distortions,  and  havihg  decided  that 
it  is  a  condition  already  outworn  by 
mankind  (while  they  consider,  on  the 
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contrary,  that  the  ancient-social-state 
conception  of  heathendom,  which  is 
indeed  outworn,  is  the  loftiest  concep¬ 
tion  and  one  that  should  steadfastly  be 
held  by  humanity),  these  men,  not  only 
do  not  understand  true  Christianity, 
which  comprises  that  most  perfect  con¬ 
ception  of  life  toward  which  all  human¬ 
ity  is  advancing,  but  they  do  not  even 
try  to  understand  it.  The  chief  source 
of  this  misunderstanding  arises  from 
the  fact  that  men  of  science,  having 
diverged  from  Christianity,  and  seen 
that  their  science  cannot  conform  to  it, 
have  agreed  that  Chiistiauity  and  not 
science  must  be  at  fault :  that  is,  they 
have  assumed,  not  the  fact  that  science 
is  1800  years  behind  Christianity,  which 
embraced  the  greater  part  of  contem¬ 
porary  society,  but  that  it  is  Christian¬ 
ity  which  is  1800  years  in  arrear.  B'rom 
this  distortion  of  facts  arises  the  curi¬ 
ous  circumstance  that  no  people  have 
more  entangled  ideas  as  to  the  essence 
of  true  knowledge,  religion,  morality 
and  existence  than  men  of  science,  and 
the  yet  more  curious  fact  that  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  our  time,  despite  all  its  suc¬ 
cesses  in  examining  the  phenomena  of 
the  material  world,  appears  to  be,  as 
to  human  existence,  either  unnecessary 
or  productive  of  merely  pernicious  re¬ 
sults.  And  hence  I  hold  that  it  is 
neither  philosophy  nor  science  which 
can  explain  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
universe,  but  religion. 

And  so  I  answer  your  first  question, 
as  to  what  I  understand  by  the  word 
“  religion,”  thus — Religion  is  the  con¬ 
ception  by  man  of  the  relation  between 
himself  and  the  eternal,  infinite  uni¬ 
verse,  its  origin  and  source.  Out  of 
this  reply  to  your  first  question  follows 
naturally  that  to  the  second.  If  re¬ 
ligion  is  the  conception  by  man  of  his 
relation  to  the  'universe  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  meaning  of  his  life,  morality 
is  the  index  and  explanation  of  man’s 
activity  which  naturally  flows  from  one 
or  other  perceived  relation.  And  as 
we  recognize  only  two  of  these  percep¬ 
tions,  if  we  include  the  heathen-social 
as  the  enlargement  of  the  personal  re¬ 
lation,  or  three,  if  we  consider  it  apart, 
so  there  exist  but  three  moral  teach¬ 
ings  :  the  primitive,  savage,  individ¬ 
ualistic  ;  the  heathen-family- state  or 
social ;  and  the  Christian  or  godly, 
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teaching  man’s  subservience  to  the  uni¬ 
verse  or  to  God. 

From  the  first  conception  of  man’s 
relationship  proceeds  the  morality  com¬ 
mon  to  all  heathen  religions  whose 
basic  tendency  is  the  welfare  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  which,  therefore,  defines 
every  condition  capable  of  producing 
that  welfare  and  the  means  by  which  it 
may  be  procured.  From  this  percep¬ 
tion  of  man’s  relationship  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  heathen  moralities ;  the 
Epicurean  in  its  lowest  manifestation  ; 
the  Mahometan,  promising  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  in  this  and  the  next 
world  ;  the  Church-Christian,  with  sal¬ 
vation  for  its  object — that  is,  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  individual  in  the  world  to 
come ;  and  the  utilitarian,  having  for 
its  object  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
in  this  world  alone.  From  this  same 
conception,  which  proclaims  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  individual,  and  hence  his 
immunity  from  pain,  as  the  object  of 
his  existence,  proceeds  the  Buddhist 
morality  in  its  crudest  aspect  and  the 
teaching  of  the  pessimists.  From  the 
second  conception,  which  proclaims 
the  welfare  of  a  certain  association  of 
individuals  as  the  object  of  existence, 
proceed  those  moral  teachings  which 
demand  from  mankind  subservience  to 
that  particular  association  the  welfare 
of  which  is  accepted  as  the  aim  of  life. 
According  to  this  morality,  such 
amount  of  personal  welfare  is  alone 
permitted  as  may  be  procurable  for  the 
entire  association  which  forms  the  re¬ 
ligious  base  of  existence.  From  this 
conception  of  man’s  relation  to  the  uni¬ 
verse  proceed  such  moral  teachings  of. 
the  Greek  and  Boman  world  as  are 
known  to  us,  in  which  the  individual 
is  always  sacrificed  to  society ;  the 
moral  teaching  of  China  ;  the  Jewish 
morality  of  personal  subjection  to  the 
welfare  of  the  chosen  people  ;  and  the 
Church-State  moral  teaching  of  our 
own  time  which  demands  the  sacrifice 
of  the  individual  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State.  From  this  same  conception 
proceeds  also  the  morality  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  women,  sacrificing  their  indi¬ 
viduality  to  the  welfare  of  the  family, 
and  especially  of  their  children.  All 
ancient  history,  and  in  part  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  modern  era, 
is  full  of  the  exploits  of  this  family- 


social  and  State  morality.  And,  at  the 
present  time,  most  men  only  imagine 
they  profess  Christianity  and  hold  the 
Christian  morality,  but  in  reality  they 
follow  this  family-State  morality  of 
heathendom.  And  this  morality  they 
elevate  into  an  ideal  in  the  education 
of  the  young.  From  the  third  concep¬ 
tion  of  man’s  relation  to  the  universe 
— namely,  the  acknowledgment  by  man 
of  his  existence  as  an  instrument  of  the 
Supreme  Will  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  designs — proceeds  the  morality 
corresponding  to  this  conception,  which 
explains  the  dependence  of  man  on  the 
Supreme  Will,  and  determines  the  de¬ 
mands  of  this  Will.  From  this  percep¬ 
tion  proceeds  the  loftiest  morality 
known  to  man — the  Pythagorean  Stoic, 
Buddhist,  Brahmin  and  Taoist — in 
their  best  aspects,  and  tbe  Christian 
teaching  in  its  real  sense,  which  de¬ 
mands  the  renunciation  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  will,  and  of  the  welfare,  not  only 
of  the  individual,  but  of  famil}',  soci¬ 
ety,  and  State,  in  the  name  of  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  His  will  who  gave  us  the  ex¬ 
istence  which  our  consciousness  has 
disclosed. 

From  one  of  these  perceptions  of 
man’s  relationship  to  the  infinite  uni¬ 
verse  proceeds  the  true,  sincere  moral¬ 
ity  of  every  man,  in  spite  of  what  he 
nominally  professes  or  preaches  as  mo¬ 
rality  or  the  appearance  he  desires  to. 
convey.  So  that  a  man  who  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  the  essence  of  his  relation  to 
the  universe  consists  in  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  the  greatest  welfare  for  him¬ 
self,  however  much  ho  may  prate  of 
the  morality  of  living  for  family,  so¬ 
ciety,  State,  humanity,  or  the  accom- 

Elishment  of  the  will  of  God  (though 
e  may  be  clever  enough  by  feigning 
to  deceive  his  fellows),  the  real  motive 
of  his  activity  will  always  be  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  himself,  so  that,  when  occasion 
arises  for  choice,  he  will  sacrifice,  not 
himself  for  his  family,  nation,  or  the 
accomplishment  of  God’s  will,  but 
everything  for  himself,  because  his  con¬ 
ception  of  existence  being  centred  in 
his  own  welfare,  he  cannot  act  other¬ 
wise  till  the  conception  of  his  relation 
to  the  universe  undergoes  a  change. 
In  the  same  way,  however  much  a  man, 
the  conception  of  whose  relation  to  the 
universe  consists  in  the  service  of  his 
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family  (as  is  the  case  with  most  wom¬ 
en),  tribe,  country,  or  nation  (as  those 
of  oppressed  nationalities,  or  political 
agents  in  times  of  contention),  may 
say  that  he  is  a  Christian,  his  morality 
will  always  remain  a  family,  national, 
or  State  morality,  not  a  Christian  ;  and 
when  the  necessity  arises  for  choosing 
between  the  welfare  of  family  or  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  that  of  himself,  or  between 
social  welfare  and  the  accomplishment 
of  God’s  will,  he  will  inevitably  choose 
to  serve  the  welfare  of  that  association 
of  his  fellows  for  which  he,  according 
to  his  conception  of  life,  exists  ;  be¬ 
cause  only  in  such  service  does  he  dis¬ 
cover  the  meaning  of  his  existence. 
And,  similarly,  however  much  you  may 
assure  a  man,  who  considers  that  his 
relation  to  the  universe  consists  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  will  of  Him  that 
sent  him,  that  he  must,  in  the  interest 
of  person,  family.  State,  nation,  or  hu¬ 
manity,  do  that  which  contradicts  this 
superior  will,  of  which  he  is  conscious 
through  the  reason  and  love  with  which 
he  is  equipped,  he  will  always  sacrifice 
persons,  family,  country,  or  humanity 
rather  than  be  unfaithful  to  the  will  of 
Him  that  sent  him,  because  only  by 
the  accomplishment  of  this  will  does 
he  realize  his  conception  of  life. 

Morality  cannot  be  independent  of 
religion,  because,  not  only  is  it  the 
outcome  of  religion — that  is,  of  that 
conception  by  man  of  his  relation  to 
the  universe — but  because  it  is  already 
implied  by  religion.  All  religion  is  a 
reply  to  the  question.  What  is  my  con¬ 
ception  of  life  ?  And  the  religious  an¬ 
swer  always  includes  a  certain  moral 
demand,  which  may  sometimes  follow 
the  explanation  of  this  conception, 
sometimes  precede  it.  The  question 
may  be  answered  thus  :  The  conception 
of  life  is  the  welfare  of  the  individual, 
therefore  profit  by  every  advantage  ac¬ 
cessible  to  thee  ;  or.  The  conception  of 
life  is  the  welfare  of  an  association, 
serve  therefore  that  association  with  all 
thy  power  ;  or.  The  conception  of  life 
is  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  thee,  therefore  try,  with  all 
thy  power,  to  learn  that  will  and  to  do 
it.  And  the  same  question  may  be  an¬ 
swered  thus  :  The  conception  of  life  is 
thy  personal  pleasure,  in  that  is  the 
true  destiny  of  man  ;  or,  The  concep- 
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tion  of  life  is  the  service  of  that  associ- 
ation  of  which  thou  considerest  thyself 
a  member,  for  that  is  thy  destiny  ;  or 
The  conception  of  life  is  the  service  of 
God,  since  for  that  thou  hast  been 
made. 

Morality  is  included  in  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  life  which  religion  offers  us,  and 
therefore  cannot  possibly  be  divorced 
from  it.  This  truth  is  especially  prom¬ 
inent  in  those  attempts  of  non-Chris¬ 
tian  philosophers  to  deduce  the  incul¬ 
cation  of  the  loftiest  morality  from 
their  philosophy.  These  teachers  see 
that  Christian  morality  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  ;  that  existence  without  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  ;  more,  they  see  that  such  a  mo¬ 
rality  does  exist,  and  they  desire  in  some 
manner  to  attach  it  to  their  non-Chris¬ 
tian  philosophy,  and  even  so  to  repre¬ 
sent  things  that  it  may  appear  as  if 
Christian  morality  were  the  natural 
outcome  of  their  heathen  or  social  phi- 

M.  And  they  make  the  attempt, 
eir  very  efforts  exhibit  more 
clearly  than  anything  else,  not  only 
the  independence  of  Christian  moral¬ 
ity,  but  its  complete  contradiction  of 
the  philosophy  of  individual  welfare, 
of  escape  from  personal  suffering,  of 
the  welfare  of  society.  Christian  eth¬ 
ics,  that  of  which  we  become  conscious 
by  a  religious  conception  of  life,  de¬ 
mand  not  only  the  sacrifice  of  person¬ 
ality  to  society,  but  of  one’s  own  per¬ 
son  and  any  aggregate  of  persons  to  the 
service  of  God.  Whereas,  heathen  phi¬ 
losophy,  investigating  the  means  by 
which  the  welfare  of  the  individual  or 
of  an  association  of  individuals  may  be 
•achieved,  inevitably  contradicts  the 
Christian  ideal.  Heathen  philosophy 
has  but  one  method  fbr  concealing  this 
discrepancy  :  it  heaps  up  abstract  con¬ 
ditional  ideas,  one  upon  the  other,  and 
refuses  to  emerge  from  the  misty  re¬ 
gion  of  metaphysics.  Chiefly  after  this 
manner  was  the  behavior  of  the  philos¬ 
ophers  of  the  Renaissance,  and  to  this 
circumstance — namely,  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  reconciling  the  demands  of  Chris¬ 
tian  morality  already  recognized  as  ex¬ 
isting,  with  philosophy  upon  a  heathen 
basis — one  must  attribute  that  dreary 
abstraction,  incomprehensibility,  es¬ 
trangement  from  life,  and  want  of 
chanty  of  the  new  philosophy.  With 
the  exception  of  Spinoza,  whose  philos- 
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ophy  proceeded  from  a  religious  and 
truly  Christian  basis,  although  he  is 
not  commonly  reckoned  a  Christian, 
and  of  Kant,  a  gifted  genius  who  reso¬ 
lutely  conducted  his  ethics  independent 
of  his  metaphysics  ;  with  these  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  every  other  philosopher,  even 
the  brilliant  Schopenhauer,  manifestly 
devised  artificial  connections  between 
their  ethics  and  their  metaphysics. 
One  feels  that  Christian  ethics  have  an 
original  and  firmly  established  stand¬ 
point  independent  of  philosophy,  and 
needing  not  at  all  the  fictitious  props 
placed  beneath  it,  and  that  philosophy 
invents  such  statements  not  only  to 
avoid  an  appearance  of  contradiction, 
but  apparently  to  involve  a  natural 
connection  and  outcome. 

But  all  these  statements  only  seem 
to  justify  Christian  ethics  while  they 
are  considered  in  the  abstract.  The 
moment  they  are  fitted  to  questions  of 
practical  existence,  then  not  only  does 
their  disagreement  become  visible  in 
all  its  force,  but  the  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  the  philosophical  basis  and  that 
which  we  regard  as  morality  is  made 
manifest.  The  unhappy  Nietzche, 
who  has  lately  become  so  celebrated,  is 
especially  noticeable  as  an  example  of 
this  contradiction.  He  is  irrefutable 
when  he  says  that  all  rules  of  morality, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  existent 
non-Christian  philosophy,  are  nothing 
but  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  and  that 
it  is  much  more  advantageous,  pleasant, 
and  reasonable  for  a  man  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  society  of  Uebermensch,  than 
to  be  one  of  a  crowd  which  must  serve 
as  a  scaffold  for  that  society.  No  com¬ 
binations  of  philosophy  which  proceed 
from  the  heathen-religious  conception 
of  life  can  prove  that  it  will  be  of 
greater  advantage  to,  and  more  reason¬ 
able  for,  a  man  to  live,  not  for  his  own 
desired,  attainable,  and  conceivable 
welfare,  or  for  the  welfare  of  his  family 
and  society,  but  for  the  welfare  of  an¬ 
other,  which,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
may  be  undesirable,  inconceivable,  and 
unattainable  by  his  own  insufficient 
means.  That  philosophy  which  is 
founded  on  man’s  welfare  as  the  ideal 
of  existence  can  never  prove  to  reason¬ 
ing  beings,  with  the  ever-present  con¬ 
sciousness  of  death,  that  it  is  fitting  for 
him  to  renounce  his  own  desirable,  con¬ 


ceivable,  and  certain  welfare,  not  for 
the  certain  welfare  of  others — for  he 
can  never  know  the  results  of  his  sacri¬ 
fice — but  merely  because  it  is  right 
that  he  should  do  so  ;  that  it  is  the 
categorical  imperative. 

It  is  impossible  to  prove  this  from 
the  heathen-philosophical  standpoint. 
In  order  to  prove  that  men  are  all  equal 
it  is  best  for  a  man  to  sacrifice  his  own 
life  in  the  service  of  others,  rather  than 
to  make  his  fellows  servo  him,  tramp¬ 
ling  upon  their  lives.  Otherwise  it  is 
necessary  for  a  man  to  determine  his 
relation  to  the  universe,  and  to  under¬ 
stand  that  such  is  the  position  of  a  man 
that  he  is  left  no  other  course,  because 
the  meaning  of  his  life  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
will  of  Him  that  sent  him,  and  that 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him  is — that 
he  should  give  his  life  to  the  service  of 
mankind.  And  such  a  modification  in 
man’s  perception  of  his  relation  to  the 
universe  is  wrought  only  by  religion. 

So,  too,  is  it  with  the  attempts  to  de¬ 
duce  Christian  morality  from,  and  to 
harmonize  it  with,  the  fundamental 
propositions  of  heathen  science.  No 
sophisms  nor  mental  shifting  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  simple  and  clear  proposition, 
that  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  laid 
as  the  basis  of  all  the  science  of  our 
time,  is  founded  upon  a  general,  un¬ 
changeable,  and  eternal  law — that  of 
the  struggle  for  existence,  and  of  the 
survival  of  the  “  fittest” — and  that, 
therefore,  every  man,  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  his  own  welfare,  or  of  that  of 
his  society,  must  be  this  fittest,  or 
make  his  society  the  fittest,  in  order 
that  neither  he  nor  his  society  should 
perish,  but  another  less  fit.  However 
much  some  naturalists,  alarmed  by  the 
logical  inferences  of  this  law,  and  by 
its  adaptation  to  human  existence,  may 
strive  to  extinguish  it  with  words  and 
talk  it  down,  its  irrefutability  becomes 
only  the  more  manifest  by  their  efforts, 
and  its  control  over  the  life  of  the  en¬ 
tire  organic  world,  and  hence  over  that 
of  man,  regarded  as  an  animal. 

While  I  am  writing  this,  the  Russian 
translation  of  an  article  by  Professor 
Huxley  has  been  published,  compiled 
from  a  speech  of  his  upon  the  evolution 
of  ethics  before  a  certain  English  so¬ 
ciety.  In  this  article  the  learned  Pro- 
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fessor — as  did  some  years  ago,  too,  our 
eminent  Professor  Beketoff  as  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  as  his  predecessors — tries  to 
prove  that  the  struggle  for  existence 
does  not  violate  morality,  and  that, 
alongside  the  acceptance  of  the  law  of 
this  struggle  as  the  fundamental  law 
of  existence,  morality  may  not  only  ex¬ 
ist,  but  may  improve.  Mr.  Huxley’s 
article  is  full  of  a  variety  of  jokes, 
verses,  and  general  views  upon  the  re¬ 
ligion  and  philosophy  of  the  ancients, 
and  therefore  is  so  shock-headed  and 
entangled  that  only  with  great  pains 
can  one  arrive  at  the  fundamental  idea. 
This,  however,  is  as  follows  :  The  law 
of  evolution  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
morality  ;  this  was  known  to  the  an¬ 
cient  world  of  Greece  and  India.  And 
the  philosophy  and  religion  of  either 
nation  led  them  to  the  teaching  of 
self  abnegation.  This  teaching,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author’s  opinion,  is  not 
correct ;  but  the  right  one  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  A  law  exists,  termed  by  the 
author  “  cosmogonic,”*  according  to 
which  all  creatures  struggle  among 
themselves,  and  only  the  fittest  sur¬ 
vives.  Man  is  subordinate  to  this  law, 
and,  thanks  to  it,  has  become  what  he 
now  is.  But  this  law  is  contrary  to 
morality.  How,  then,  are  we  to  rec¬ 
oncile  morality  with  this  law  ?  Thus  : 
Social  progress  exists  which  tends  to 
suspend  the  cosmic  process,  and  to  re¬ 
place  it  by  another — an  ethical  one,  the 
object  of  which  is  no  longer  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  “  fittest,”  but  of  the 
‘‘  best”  in  the  ethical  sense. 

Whence  came  this  ethical  process  Mr. 
Huxley  does  not  explain,  but  in  Note 
19  he  says  that  the  basis  of  this  process 
consists  in  the  fact  that  men,  as  well 
as  ainimals,  prefer,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  live  in  companies,  and  therefore 
smother  within  themselves  those  pro¬ 
pensities  which  are  pernicious  to  so¬ 
cieties,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
members  of  societies  crush  by  force 
such  actions  as  are  prejudicial  to  the 
welfare  of  the  society.  Mr.  Huxley 
thinks  that  this  process,  which  com¬ 
pels  men  to  control  their  passions  for 

*  I  cannot  identify  Professor  Huxley’s  arti- 
cle,  and  must  apologize  if  my  translation  mis¬ 
quotes  him.  1  am  unacquainted  with  the 
Russian  equivalent. — Translator's  JToie. 


the  preservation  of  that  association  to 
which  they  belong,  and  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment  snould  tney  break  the  lules  of 
that  association,  compose  that  very 
ethical  process  the  existence  of  which 
it  behooves  him  to  prove.  It  evidently 
appears  to  Mr.  Huxley,  in  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  his  mind,  that  in  English  so¬ 
ciety  of  our  time,  with  its  Irish  desti¬ 
tution,  its  insane  luxury  of  the  rich, 
its  trade  in  opium  and  spirits,  its  exe¬ 
cutions,  its  san^uinar^  wars,  its  exter¬ 
mination  of  entire  nations  for  the  sake 
of  commerce  and  policy,  its  secret  vice 
and  hypocrisy— it  appears  to  him  that 
a  man  who  does  not  overstep  police 
regulations  is  a  moral  man,  and  that 
such  a  man  is  guided  by  an  ethical 
process.  Mr.  Huxley  seems  to  forget 
that  those  personal  qualities  which  may 
be  needful  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  that  society  in  which  its  member 
lives,  may  be  of  service  to  the  society 
itself  ;  and  that  the  personal  qualities 
of  the  members  of  a  band  of  brigands 
are  also  useful  to  the  band  ;  as,  also, 
in  our  society,  wo  find  a  use  for  hang¬ 
men,  jailers,  judges,  soldiers,  false-pas- 
tors,  etc.,  but  that  the  qualities  of  these 
men  have  nothing  in  common  with 
morality. 

Morality  is  an  affair  of  constant  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth,  and  hence  the 
preservation  of  Uie  instituted  orders  of 
a  certain  society,  by  means  of  the  rope 
and  scaffold,  to  which  as  instruments 
of  morality  Mr.  Huxley  alludes,  will  be 
not  only  not  the  confirmation,  but  the 
infraction  of  morality.  And  on  the 
contrary,  every  infringement  of  exist¬ 
ing  canons,  such  as  was  the  violation 
by  Christ  and  His  disciples  of  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  a  Roman  province,  such  as 
would  be  the  defiance  of  existing  regu¬ 
lations  by  a  man  who  refuses  to  take 
part  in  judgments  at  law,  military  ser¬ 
vice,  and  payment  of  taxes,  used  for 
military  preparations,  will  be  not  only 
not  contrary  to  morality,  but  the  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  its  manifestation. 
Every  cannibal,  who  ceases  to  partake 
of  his  species,  acts  in  the  same  manner 
and  transgresses  the  oi’dinances  of  his 
society.  Hence  though  actions  which 
infringe  the  regulations  of  society  may 
be  immoral,  without  doubt,  also,  every 
truly  moral  action  which  advances  the 
cause  of  morality  is  always  achieved  by 
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transgressing  some  ordinance  of  soci¬ 
ety.  And,  therefore,  if  there  has  ever 
appeared  in  a  society  a  law  which  de¬ 
mands  the  sacrifice  of  personal  advan¬ 
tage  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  whole 
social  fabric,  that  law  is  not  an  ethical 
statute,  but,  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
contrary  (being  opposed  to  all  ethics), 
is  that  same  law  of  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  in  a  latent  and  concealed  form. 
It  is  the  same  struggle,  but  transferred 
from  units  to  their  agglomerations.  It 
is  not  the  cessation  of  strife,  but  the 
swinging  backward  of  the  arm  to  hit 
the  stronger.  If  the  law  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence  and  survival  of  th^e 
fittest  is  the  eternal  law  of  all  life  (and 
one  must  perforce  regard  it  as  such 
with  reference  to  man  considered  as  an 
animal)  then  such  misty  arguments  as 
to  social  progress— supposed  to  proceed 
from  it,  and  arisen  none  knows  whence, 
a  deus  ex  machinA  ethical  process  to  as¬ 
sist  us  in  our  need — cannot  break  that 
law  down.  If  social  progress,  as  Mr. 
Huxley  assures  us,  collects  men  into 
groups,  then  the  same  struggle  and  the 
same  survival  will  exist  between  fam¬ 
ilies,  races,  and  states,  and  this  strug¬ 
gle  will  be,  not  only  not  more  moral, 
out  more  cruel  and  immoral  than  that 
between  individuals,  as,  indeed,  we 
find  it  in  reality. 

Even  if  we  admit  the  impossible — 
that  all  humanity,  solely  by  social  prog¬ 
ress,  will  in  a  thousand  years  achieve  a 
single  unity  and  will  be  of  one  State 
and  nation,  even  then,  not  to  mention 
that  the  struggle  suppressed  between 
States  and  nations  will  be  altered  to 
one  between  humanity  and  the  animal 
world,  and  that  that  struggle  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  a  struggle — that  is,  an  ac¬ 
tivity  absolutely  excluding  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  Christian  morality  as  professed 
by  us — not  to  speak  of  this,  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  individuals  which  com¬ 
pose  this  unity,  and  between  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  families,  races,  nationalities 
will  not  in  the  least  be  diminished,  but 
will  continue  the  same,  only  in  another 
form,  as  we  may  observe  in  all  associa¬ 
tions  of  men  in  families,  races,  and 
States.  Those  of  one  family  quarrel 
and  fight — and  often  most  cruelly— be¬ 
tween  themselves,  as  well  as  with  stran¬ 
gers.  So  also  in  a  state,  the  same  strug¬ 
gle  continues  between  those  within  it. 


as  between  them  and  those  without, 
only  in  other  forms.  In  one  case  men 
kill  each  other  with  arrows  and  knives, 
in  another  by  starvation.  And  if  the 
feeblest  are  sometimes  preserved  in  the 
family  or  State,  it  is  in  no  wise  thanks 
to  the  State  association,  but  because 
self-abnegation  and  tenderness  exist 
among  people  joined  in  families  and 
States.  If,  of  two  children  without 
parents,  only  the  fittest  survives,  where¬ 
as  both  might  live  with  the  help  of  a 
good  mother,  this  fact  will  not  be  in 
consequence  of  family  unification,  but 
because  a  certain  mother  is  gifted  with 
tenderness  and  self-denial.  And  nei¬ 
ther  of  these  gifts  can  proceed  from  so¬ 
cial  progress.  To  assert  that  social 
progress  produces  morality  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  saying  that  the  erection  of  stoves 
produces  heat.  Heat  proceeds  from 
the  sun  ;  and  stoves  produce  heat  only 
when  fuel — the  work  of  the  sun — is 
kindled  in  them  ;  so  morality  proceeds 
from  religion,  and  social  forms  of  life 
produce  morality  only  when  into  these 
forms  are  put  the  results  of  religious 
influence  on  humanity — that  is,  mo¬ 
rality.  Stoves  may  be  kindled,  and  so 
may  impart  heat,  or  may  be  left  unlit 
and  so  remain  cold.  So,  too,  social 
forms  may  include  morality,  and  in 
that  case  morally  influence  society,  or 
may  not  include  morality  and  thus  re¬ 
main  without  influence.  Christian 
morality  cannot  be  founded  on  the 
heathen  or  social  conception  of  life, 
nor  can  it  be  deduced  either  from  non- 
Christian  philosophy  or  science — can 
not  only  not  be  deduced,  but  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  them.  So  always  was 
it  understood  by  all  serious,  consistent 
ancient  philosophy  and  science,  which 
said,  “  Do  our  propositions  disagree 
with  morality?  Well,  then,  so  much 
the  worse  for  morality,”  and  continued 
their  investigations. 

Ethical  treatises,  not  founded  on  re¬ 
ligion,  and  even  lay  catechisms,  are 
written  and  used,  and  men  may  believe 
that  humanity  is  guided  by  them  ;  but 
it  only  seems  to  be  so,  because  people 
in  reality  are  guided,  not  by  these 
treatises  and  catechisms,  but  by  the  re¬ 
ligion  which  they  have  always  had  and 
have  ;  whereas  the  treatises  and  cate¬ 
chisms  only  try  to  allign  themselves 
with  the  natural  outflux  of  religion. 
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Ordinances  of  lay  morality  not  founded 
upon  religious  teaching  are  similar  to 
the  actions  of  a  man  who,  being  igno¬ 
rant  of  music,  should  take  the  conduc¬ 
tor’s  seat  before  the  orchestra,  and  be¬ 
gin  to  wave  his  arms  before  the  musi¬ 
cians,  who  are  performing  The  music 
might  continue  a  little  while  by  its  own 
momentum,  and  from  the  previous 
knowledge  of  the  players,  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  mere  waving  of  a  stick 
by  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  music 
would  be  not  only  useless,  but  would 
inevitably  confuse  the  musicians  and 
disorganize  the  orchestra  iu  the  end. 
The  same  disorder  is  beginning  to  take 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  our 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  attempts 
of  leading  men  to  teach  people  moral¬ 
ity,  not  founded  on  that  loftiest  relig¬ 
ion  which  is  in  process  of  adoption,  and 
is  in  part  adopted  by  Christian  human¬ 
ity.  It  would  be,  indeed,  desirable  to 
have  a  moral  teaching  unmixed  with 
superstition,  but  the  fact  is  that  moral 
teaching  is  only  the  result  of  a  certain 
perceived  relation  of  man  to  the  uni¬ 
verse,  or  to  God.  If  the  perception  of 
such  a  relation  is  expressed  in  forms 
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which  seem  to  us  superstitious,  then 
iu  order  to  prevent  this,  we  should  try 
to  express  this  relation  more  clearly, 
reasonably  and  accurately,  and  even  to 
destroy  the  former  perception  of  man’s 
relationship  which  has  become  iiisufiB- 
cient,  and  to  put  in  its  place  one  loftier, 
clearer  and  more  reasonable  ;  but  by 
no  means  to  invent  a  so-called  lay,  ir¬ 
religious  morality  founded  on  sophisms, 
or  upon  nothing  at  all. 

The  attempts  to  inculcate  morality 
independent  of  religion  are  like  the 
actions  of  children  when,  wishing  to 
move  a  plant  which  pleases  them,  they 
tear  off  the  root  which  does  not  please 
and  seems  unnecessary  to  them,  and 
plant  it  in  the  earth  without  the  root. 
Without  a  religious  foundation  there 
can  be  no  true,  unsimulated  morality, 
as  without  a  root  there  can  be  no  true 
plant.  And  so  in  reply  to  your  two 
q^uestions,  I  say  religion  is  the  concep¬ 
tion  by  man  of  his  relation  to  the  in¬ 
finite  universe,  and  to  its  source.  And 
morality  is  the  ever-present  guide  of 
life  proceeding  only  from  this  relation. 
— Contemporary  Review. 


EARLY  SOCIAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT.* 
BY  SIR  JOHN  SIMON. 


While  the  Human  Kace  in  succes¬ 
sive  remote  ages  had  been  learning  its 
early  lessons  of  Self-Preservation 
against  the  physical  influences  which 
it  could  recognize  as  destructive  and 
morbific  in  common  surrounding  Na¬ 
ture,  that  class  of  influences  had  not 
been  the  only  one  in  relation  to  which 
Human  Life  had  had  to  struggle.  Not 
less  real  than  the  relations  of  the  race 
to  surrounding  things  had  been,  within 
the  race  itself,  relations  which  may  be 
distinguished  as  Ethical ;  the  relations 
in  which  each  man  had  stood  to  his 
own  self-government,  and  to  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  other  men  ;  and  in  these  rela¬ 
tions,  not  less  truly  than  in  respect  of 
physical  surroundings,  struggle  against 
hostile  influences  had  been  a  familiar 


*  An  Appendix  to  Chapter  I.  of  my  English 
Sanitary  Institutions. 


experience  of  human  life  as  long  as  hu¬ 
man  experience  had  been  commemo¬ 
rated. 

Definite  thoughts  regarding  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  human  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  become  possible  to  us  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  times  to  which  our 
thoughts  refer  are  times  more  or  less 
historical  ;  times,  that  is  to  say,  from 
which  the  observations  and  recollec¬ 
tions  of  man  as  to  contemporary  mat¬ 
ters  of  fact  have  in  some  form  or  other 
been  transmitted  to  us  ;  and  where  no 
such  historical  basis  for  thought  is 
given,  compensation  for  its  absence 
cannot  be  supplied  by  abstract  theories 
of  the  constitution  and  movements  of 
the  human  mind.  The  line  of  thought, 
indeed,  is  peculiarly  one  in  which  mere 
speculation  cannot  make  way.  We 
have  no  independent  means  of  setting 
before  ourselves  an  embryological  view 
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of  early  human  ethics  ;  we  cannot,  ex¬ 
cept  from  experience,  bring  into  view 
a  primeval  ether  of  man’s  self-con¬ 
sciousness  developing  its  faint  first  lines 
of  vibration  and  ripple  where  reason 
will  afterward  come  to  regulate  con¬ 
duct  ;  cannot  exhibit  by  what  subtle 
nucleolating  process  conceptions  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  prudence  and  duty,  and  stan¬ 
dards  of  personal  and  social  merit,  first 
tended  to  take  definite  form  in  the 
mind  of  onr  race,  and  to  become  the 
lights  and  the  fates  of  man’s  advanc¬ 
ing  career.  The  psychologist  of  to-day, 
who  from  his  own  particular  basis 
would  peer  into  the  darkness  of  pre¬ 
traditionary  times,  hoping  to  see  there 
gome  image  of  the  mind  which  was  in 
his  earliest  ancestors,  soon  discovers 
that  the  would-be  telescope  of  his  en¬ 
deavor  is  in  effect  but  an  opaque  mir¬ 
ror,  and  that  the  only  imago  it  can 
bring  before  his  view  is  practically  but 
a  reflection  of  himself.  In  the  imagi¬ 
nation  which  he  strives  to  exercise,  no 
no  doubt  can  conceive  a  mind  differ¬ 
ently  endowed  from  his  own  in  mere 
degree  or  proportion  of  the  faculties 
he  himself  possesses  ;  but  faculties  es¬ 
sentially  otner  than  those  known  to 
him  as  parts  of  his  own  self-conscious¬ 
ness  he  IS  absolutely  unable  to  conceive. 
The  only  primeval  being  he  can  figure 
to  himself  as  answering  to  the  name  of 
MAN  is  one  whose  Mental  Mechanics 
(if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed)  would 
essentially  have  been  the  same  with  his 
own  ;  a  being,  who  would  have  cat¬ 
egorized,  as  he  himself  now  categorizes, 
in  forms  predetermined  for  him  by  Na¬ 
ture  ;  one,  whose  grammar  of  thought 
would  have  had  for  its  nouns  and  verbs 
essentially  the  same  cases  and  moods 
and  tenses  as  are  current  in  the  rational 
language  of  to-day ;  one,  who  would 
have  had  the  same  aptitude  as  he  him¬ 
self  now  has  for  thinking  ought  or  ought 
not,  is  or  is  not,  can  or  cannot,  will  or 
will  not ;  one,  whose  every  voluntary 
action  would  have  corresponded  to 
some  consciousness  of  motive  or  inten¬ 
tion,  and  whose  motives  and  intentions, 
however  limited  as  to  their  objects, 
would  in  their  kinds  have  corresponded 
to  the  motives  and  intentions  which  at 
resent  determine  human  conduct, 
uch  (more  or  less)  is  the  only  type 
under  which  present  man  can  definitely 


think  to  himself  of  the  mind  of  pre¬ 
vious  man  ;  it  is  one  which  no  doubt 
he  can  in  theory  project  to  an  infinitely 
remote  distance  in  pre-historic  time, 
and  can  set  in  motion  there  as  his  own 
will  shall  direct ;  but  the  Protanthropos 
which  he  thus  creates  and  animates 
from  within  himself  is  no  more  than 
the  reflection  of  his  own  human  mind. 

Regarding  the  ethical  relations  of 
man  in  times  which  kept  no  written  or 
other  tangible  record  of  the  acts  of 
contemporary  life,  information  can  to 
some  extent  be  derived  from  the  recit¬ 
als  which  various  early  writers  after¬ 
ward  gave  of  such  oral  traditions  as 
had  reached  them  from  their  predeces¬ 
sors  ;  traditions  which,  when  they  re¬ 
lated  to  the  comparatively  near  past, 
would  often  have  been  fairly  valid  as 
statements  of  fact,  but  which,  when 
they  related  to  any  remote  past,  and 
more  and  more  in  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
moteness,  would  tend  to  be  exaggera¬ 
tive  and  generally  mythical.  Tradi¬ 
tions  as  above,  which  after  longer  or 
shorter  periods  of  oral  currency  ob¬ 
tained  permanent  record  in  the  open¬ 
ing  chapters  of  those  written  histories 
and  illustrations  which  the  earliest 
writers  afford  with  regard  to  human 
conduct  in  their  own  times,  constitute 
the  only  direct  evidence  on  which  the 
ethics  of  early  man  can  be  jndged  by 
us  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  the  oldest  portions  of  this  evi¬ 
dence  reach  back  proportionately  far 
in  the  past  duration  of  mankind  on 
the  earth.  The  record,  thus  neces¬ 
sarily  imperfect  and  often  ambiguous, 
is  not  of  such  sort  that  indirect  evi¬ 
dence  is  likely  to  make  large  positive 
additions  to  it ;  but  undoubtedly  there 
are  comparisons  and  analogies  which 
may  somewhat  assist  us  to  appreciate 
its  facts.  Generally,  the  archaeology 
of  the  life  of  mankind  is  but  a  section 
of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  with  sidelights  thrown  on  it 
from  other  sections  of  that  great  prov¬ 
ince  of  study  ;  but  also  it  has  outlines 
specially  human  which  require  to  be 
collated  with  subsequent  and  present 
human  experience,  while  in  parts  it 
peculiarly  claims  for  context  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  travel  during  the  last  four 
centuries  has  acquired  of  populations 
in  infant  stages  of  ethical  develop- 
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ment ;  and  with  interpretation  assisted 
from  such  collateral  sources  as  those, 
the  very  limited  evidences  of  positive 
history  and  tradition  can  be  construct¬ 
ed  into  a  fairly  consistent  notion  of  the 
ethics  of  man  during  the  later  times  to 
which  the  evidences  relate. 

In  the  ethical  scheme  by  which  Na¬ 
ture  provides  for  the  self-preservation 
of  living  races,  it  appears  to  be  an  es¬ 
sential,  and  is  perhaps  logically  the  first 
condition,  that  each  individual  of  the 
race  shall,  within  its  appointed  limits 
of  space  and  time,  struggle  individually 
as  it  best  can  to  continue  and  benefit 
its  own  separate  life,  and  shall  be  free 
in  last  resort  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of 
others  to  its  own.  The  Freewill  which 
Nature  under  that  condition  allows  to 
individual  egotism  appears  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  no  other  limit  or  control  than 
that  which  individual  conscience  (when 
conscience  comes  into  work)  will  im¬ 
pose  ;  the  possibility  of  its  being  exer¬ 
cised  against  the  interest  of  the  race 
does  not  appear  logically  excluded  from 
the  scheme  ;  but  the  condition  which 
assigns  it  an  essential  place  in  the  eth¬ 
ics  of  Nature  is  obviously  not  to  be 
understood  as  more  than  one  part  in 
a  system.  Side  by  side  with  the  sel¬ 
fish  condition  that  individual  egotism 
shall  be  a  chief  security  for  the  life- 
interests  of  the  race,  is  the  not  less  es¬ 
sential  altruistic  condition,  that  each 
living  generation  of  the  race  shall  breed 
succession  to  itself,  and  shall  minister 
to  the  early  needs  of  its  progeny  ;  while 
also,  in  wide  extent.  Nature  imposes 
the  general  altruistic  condition  that 
individuals  of  a  race  must  be  helpful 
to  each  other  in  the  struggle  which 
they  severally  wage  for  survival.  The 
importance  of  the  last-named  condition 
is  very  great,  as  qualifying  what  might 
otherwise  seem  to  be  the  absoluteness 
of  individual  egotism  in  the  system  of 
Nature.  When  the  two  conditions  are 
considered  together,  we  see  that  Ego¬ 
tism  and  Altruism,  exercised  in  due 
mutual  control,  and  each  of  them  with 
regard  duly  proportioned  between  im¬ 
mediate  and  ulterior  interests,  are  to 
be  the  two  equally  indispensable  joint- 
factors  of  progress,  and  that  every 
primd-voce  discord  between  them  must 
sooner  or  later  find  its  solution  either 
in  silence  or  in  harmony. 


Jane, 

While  man  has  constituted  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  experience  of  living 
Nature,  that  they  who  would  live  must 
struggle,  he  has  strikingly  exemplified 
the  further  experience  (which  various 
recent  writers  have  brought  into  im¬ 
portant  relief)  that,  in  the  struggle  of 
different  races  for  survival,  the  success 
of  any  given  race  greatly  depends  on 
the  degree  in  which  the  individuals  of 
the  race  combine  for  their  struggle, 
and  are  helpful  in  it  each  to  the  other.* 
That  each  living  thing  tends  first  of  all 
to  struggle  for  its  own  life  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  may  be  assumed  as  fundamental 
law  ;  but  Nature  teems  with  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  widespread  second  tendency 
— the  tendency  to  exertions  of  individ¬ 
ual  effort  for  objects  which  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  individual ;  and  in 
the  best-studied  parts  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  cases  where  individuals 
of  a  species  accept  ties  of  common  duty, 
the  frequent  instances  of  kindness  from 
individual  to  individual,  and  above  all 
the  care  of  parents  for  their  offspring, 
are  facts  almost  as  well  known  as  the 
readiness  of  individuals  to  combat  for 
themselves.  The  conjunction  of  those 
two  tendencies  is  a  leading  fact  in  the 
psychical  constitution  of  man,  and  has 
been  all-powerful  in  determining  his 
development.  Eminently  it  is  true 
for  mankind  that  Egotism  and  Altru¬ 
ism,  exercised  in  duo  mutual  control, 
and  each  of  them  with  regard  duly  pro¬ 
portioned  between  immediate  and  ul¬ 
terior  objects,  are  the  two  equally  indis¬ 
pensable  joint  factors  of  progress  ;  and 
that  every  prima  voce  discord  between 
them  has  sooner  or  later  to  find  its  so¬ 
lution  either  in  silence  or  in  harmony. 
For  human  life,  it  is  the  function  of 
what  we  term  Morality  to  deliberate 
and  determine  how  the  two  impulses 

*  The  doctrine  that  “  mntaal  aid  is  as  much 
a  lair  of  Nature  as  mntual  struggle”  was  set 
forth  for  English  readers,  with  learning  and 
vigorous  thought,  in  a  most  interesting  series 
of  articles  by  Prince  Kropotkin,  in  successive 
numbers  of  this  Review  from  1890  to  1892. 
Ho  quotes  La  hcUe  pour  V existence,  ei  I’associa- 
tion  pour  la  luUe  as  the  title  of  a  lecture  in 
which  M.  Lanessan,  in  1882,  taught  to  the 
effect  of  his  title  ;  and  he  cites  various  earlier 
like  teachings,  as  particularly  those  of  M.  Es- 
pinasse  in  his  Sociitis  Animates,  1877,  and 
those  of  M.  Kessler  in  an  Address  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Russian  Naturalists,  St.  Petersburg, 
1880. 
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may  work  with  most  concurrence  for 
the^  common  good,  and  may  waste 
themselves  least  against  each  other ; 
and  social  institutions,  developed  in 
vast  variety  during  successive  ages  of 
time,  and  under  different  conditions 
of  stock  and  circumstance,  have  been 
the  steps  and  forms  of  our  slow  experi¬ 
mental  training  in  that  great  study. 

The  aggregations  of  mankind  which 
receive  earliest  mention  in  history  may 
be  deemed  to  have  been  essentially  con¬ 
sanguineous  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
tribes  which  respectively  declared  them¬ 
selves  to  be  of  descent  from  single  do¬ 
mestic  stocks,  and  were  such  as  might 
have  grown  up  (with  or  without  exo- 
gamic  admixture)  in  proportion  as  any 
ancestral  family  circle,  procreating  new 
procreators,  had  enabled  special  kin¬ 
ship  to  express  itself  in  successively 
larger  and  larger  spheres  of  connection. 
Of  like  effect  with  what  thus  appeared 
regarding  the  aggregations  which  first 
became  historical,  have  been  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  modern  ethnology  regarding  in¬ 
numerable  aggregations  unknown  to 
ancient  history  ;  for  in  proportion  as 
explorers  in  comparatively  late  times 
have  gathered  exact  knowledge  of  the 
lives  and  traditions  of  those  multitudes 
of  mankind  which  had  been  outside 
the  main  areas  of  advancing  civiliza¬ 
tion,  it  has  become  evident  that  among 
them,  as  among  the  previously  histori¬ 
cal  parts  of  mankind,  the  essence  of 
each  existing  aggregation  has  been  the 
cohesion  of  kinsfolk  as  tribe  ;  the  tribe 
having  for  its  declared  or  implied  prin¬ 
ciple  of  identity  that  it  is  conscious  of 
one  common  descent,  distinguishing  it 
more  or  less  from  other  multeities. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  tantamount  to 
saying,  what  evidently  would  be  too 
much  to  affirm,  that  each  tribuary  ag¬ 
gregation  arose  from  “  family”  and 
“  domestic  life”  in  the  sense  which  the 
latter  terms  now  bear.  Question  is 
not  here  raised  with  regard  to  the  early 
marriage- customs  of  mankind  ;  no 
question  whether,  at  specified  times, 
the  sexual  relations  of  our  ancestors 
were  of  the  stable  and  “  sole-propri¬ 
etary”  type  Which  Milton  paints  to 
have  been  “  in  Paradise,  where  all 
things  common  else,”*  or  whether,  on 

•  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  11.  751-752. 


the  contrary,  they  were  more  or  less 
shifting  and  promiscuous.  No  other 
point  is  here  in  view  than  the  physio¬ 
logical  point  of  heredity.  Whether  at 
a  given  early  time  the  bi-sexual  human 
home  with  offspring  was  of  simple  or 
of  confused  constitution,  equally  in 
either  case  it  was  a  nucleus  with  de¬ 
fined  possibilities  of  evolution,  and 
would  furnish  growth  after  its  type. 
Within  that  nucleus,  more  or  less,  as 
in  Milton’s  imagining,  “  relations  dear, 
and  all  the  charities  of  father,  son,  and 
brother,  first  were  known  in  heri¬ 
tage  from  it,  all  which  had  been  in¬ 
stinctive  in  those  relations  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  in  the  same  sense  in  the 
enlarging  tribuary  sphere  ;  and  so  long 
as  the  sphere  remained  unbroken,  there 
would  be  diffused  in  it  a  spirit  of  fam¬ 
ily-tie  and  a  tradition  of  family-custom 
binding  together  the  aggregated  units. 
Thus,  in  the  remote  antiquity  when 
thoughts  of  duty  first  began  to  shape 
themselves  in  the  human  mind,  distinc¬ 
tion  of  the  world  into  Tribe  and  Not- 
tribe  would  have  been  among  the  tribu¬ 
ary  casuist’s  first  principles  ;  till,  in 
time,  as  the  original  tribe  broke  into 
parts  with  more  or  less  impulse  to  dis¬ 
sociation,  each  of  such  parts,  now  be¬ 
coming  an  individual  whole,  would 
have  inherited  (so  to  speak  against  the 
world  at  large)  a  distinct  tribuary  con¬ 
science  for  itself  ;  wherewith,  and  with 
further  time  and  separation,  it  would 
rapidly  grow  into  strangeness  toward 
all  others,  including,  sooner  or  later, 
even  those  who  originally  had  been  of 
its  nearest  kin. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  distributed  into  tribes,  would 
be  as  a  homogeneous  field  for  common 
exercise  of  human  influences  and  mo¬ 
tives,  or  that  those  influences  and  mo¬ 
tives,  with  the  balance  between  them, 
should  be  as  one  harmonious  impulse 
for  the  whole.  Egotism  and  Altruism, 
omnipresent  as  joint  factors  in  the 
moral  constitution  of  all  human  beings, 
and  everywhere  under  appeals  to  oper¬ 
ate  according  to  circumstances  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  would  soon  find 
wide  apparent  differences  between  trib¬ 
uary  and  extra-tribuary  interests,  and 
would  be  apt  to  proportion  themselves 
to  the  cases  accordingly.  They  who 
would  proceed  to  read  what  history  has 
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to  say  on  the  differentiation  of  effect 
produced  under  that  difference  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  advantageously  first 
pause  to  consider  with  attention  the 
pathology  of  the  moral  factors,  and  the 
(so  to  speak)  fated  meaning  of  any  fail¬ 
ure  of  balance  between  them.  Espe¬ 
cially  it  is  of  interest  to  reflect  as  from 
beforehand,  though  with  the  additional 
light  which  all  human  history  affords, 
on  the  significance  which  attaches  to 
the  egotistic  factor  if  in  unbalanced  in¬ 
temperate  operation.  Of  enormous 
meaning  in  the  history,  both  of  tribes 
and  of  individuals,  have  been  the  crude 
facts  of  unbalanced  impatient  egotism  ; 
of  an  egotism  claiming  to  be  free  from 
exterior  and  ulterior  limits,  an  egotism 
not  content  within  such  rules  as  are 
common  to  itself  with  others,  an  ego¬ 
tism  which  not  only  is  without  thoughts 
of  altruistic  duty,  but  often  also  dis¬ 
dains  even  the  self  of  to-morrow  as  an¬ 
other  than  the  self  of  to-day.  This 
egotism — so  passionate  for  its  own  ex¬ 
pansion,  so  ravenous  toward  the  nar¬ 
row  near,  so  ruthless  toward  all  which 
is  not  immediate  self,  this  has  been  the 
evil  genius  of  our  race’s  development ; 
this,  the  aboriginal  Cain,  the  familiar 
hlood-stained  figure  which  stalks  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  dawning  of  history. 

As  evidence  tending  to  throw  light 
on  the  moral  characteristics  of  early 
man  with  reference  to  the  life- interests 
of  his  kind,  incomparably  the  most 
striking  of  all  material  is  that  which 
ancient  history  presents  in  its  various 
narratives  and  descriptions  of  War. 
Of  the  creature  Man  it  has  been  said 
with  every  possible  emphasis  (and  there 
undoubtedly  are  senses  in  which  the 
saying  is  true)  that  War  is  his  state  of 
nature.*  History  more  or  less  authen- 

*  A  mathematician,  speculating  on  the  mode 
in  which  given  creatures  would  struggle  for 
existence,  might  perhaps  assume  a  mathemati¬ 
cally  equal  diffusion  of  the  struggle  ;  so  that 
every  struggling  unit  concerned  would  be  in 
impartial  ‘hostility  to  every  other  struggling 
unit ;  but  history  has  shown  nothing  like  this 
in  the  struggle  of  human  beings  for  existence. 
The  record  never  suggests  as  our  “state  of 
war”  the  uniform  and  indiscriminate  fighting 
of  man  with  man  throughout  the  community 
of  the  human  race  ;  it  tells  only  of  the  con¬ 
flict  of  opposed  multeities  of  men  with  organi¬ 
zation  of  each  multeity  for  its  hostile  purpose, 
and  introduces  to  us  each  such  organized  mul¬ 
teity  only  as  a  consanguineous  tribe. 


tic,  regarding  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  He¬ 
brew,  Greek  and  Roman  civilization, 
in  ages  perhaps  from  two  to  five  thou! 
sand  years  ago,  is  a  terrible  record  as 
to  the  (]|uantity  and  quality  of  the  wars 
which  in  those  ages  were  habitual  to 
leading  branches  of  mankind  already 
more  or  less  emerged  from  savageness ; 
and  traditions  which  join  on  to  that 
history,  and  are  commonly  read  as  its 
first  pages,  carry  back  the  significance 
of  its  record  to  times  which  are  incal¬ 
culably  more  remote.  Along  all  the 
line  of  retrospect,  unmeasured  mutual 
slaughter  of  human  beings  repeats  itself 
as  with  the  regularity  of  Nature.  To 
the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of 
those  innumerable  streamlets  of  myth 
and  fable  which  descend  from  the  pre¬ 
historic  distance  to  join  the  current  of 
true  history  ;  they  ever  bear  the  tell¬ 
tale  color  of  human  blood.  War,  mer¬ 
cilessly  cruel  and  destructive  war,  be¬ 
tween  populations  within  reach  of  each 
other,  is  the  common  ancestral  tale. 
Always  and  everywhere,  whether  the 
clue  purports  to  reach  back  to  the  first 
aggregations  of  mankind,  or  dates  only 
from  the  far  subsequent  times  when 
nations  have  begun  to  take  form,  and 
have  caused  their  reciprocal  lusts  of 
conquest  to  become  main  currents  in 
history,  equally,  whichever  way  we 
look,  the  one  dominant  feature  is  War. 
In  proportion  as  the  periods  are  remote, 
the  achievements  are  more  stupendous, 
and  the  personages  more  heroic  and  im¬ 
posing  ;  till  by  degrees  the  individual¬ 
ity  of  man  is  lost  in  a  myth-world 
which  itself  teaches  the  same  lesson. 
Hybrids  and  giants  and  titans  are  the 
nebular  looming  of  early  human  strug- 
glers  for  victory  ;  and  war  is  the  pas¬ 
time  of  immortal  gods.  From  the  only 
heaven  which  the  conceiving  power  of 
early  man  was  able  to  construct,  an¬ 
thropomorphic  gods  were  ever  ready  to 
rush  down  for  participation  in  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  men  ;  and  that  legendary  heav¬ 
en,  torn  by  wars  and  hatreds  of  its  own, 
reflected  as  a  contemporary  mirror  the 
pre- historic  savage  discords  of  earth. 

It,  of  course,  is  not  possible  to  set 
forth  in  actual  numbers  the  quantities 
of  mutual  slaughter  and  ruin  which 
the  constant  warfare  between  early  ag¬ 
gregations  of  mankind  involved  ;  but 
that  the  quantities,  proportionately 
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considered,  must  very  often  have  been 
more  than  enough  to  make  periods  of 
long  arrest  in  social  development  may 
be  assumed  as  certain  ;  and  instances 
in  which  particular  aggregations  were 
almost  or  quite  exterminated  must  cer¬ 
tainly  not  have  been  infrequent.  With 
what  destructiveness  of  intention  the 
wars  of  ancient  barbarous  races  were 
waged  is  in  part  matter  of  actual  his- 
tory  ;  while  in  other  part  it  may  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  inferred  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  with  such  aids  to  inference  as 
have  been  furnished  in  comparatively 
late  times,  in  proportion  as  the  explo¬ 
ration  of  countries  previously  unknown 
has  brought  to  light  the  continuing 
mutual  cruelties  of  savage  populations. 
The  ordinary  incidents  of  warfare — the 
hot-blood  mutual  slaughter  of  com¬ 
batants,  with  destruction  of  homes  and 
harvests  of  the  conquered,  and  with 
the  deadly  destitution  to  be  endured 
by  fugitives,  would  be  at  their  worst  in 
savage  war  ;  and  then,  in  sequel  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  exter- 
minative  intention,  would  come  the 
massacre  of  prisoners,  commonly  with 
studied  tortures,  and  amid  rites  of  re¬ 
ligious  sacrifice  to  the  gods  who  had 
iven  victory ;  the  only  exception 
eing,  that  prisoners  whom  it  might 
be  found  desirable  to  keep  alive  for 
concubinage  or  other  servile  use  would 
be  exempted  from  massacre,  but  if 
males  would  be  subjected  to  mutilation. 
When  wars  had  become  large,  the  cap¬ 
tives  for  slaughter  might  be  hundreds 
or  thousands  at  a  time,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that,  even  down  to  comparatively 
late  times,  the  victors  in  celebrating 
their  success  would  generally,  on  a 
proportionate  scale,  crown  their  tri¬ 
umph  with  feasts  of  cannibalism. 

\et,  while  it  is  virtually  certain  that 
the  state  of  nature  of  man  included  a 
peipetual  state  of  war  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  and  that  enormous  pressure 
was  thus  exercised  against  the  survival 
of  the  race  by  the  murderousness  which 
so  Ijirgely  expressed  in  collective  action 
the  dominant  egotism  of  man’s  nature, 
no  reason  exists  for  supposing  that, 
even  in  the  remotest  and  most  savage 
period  of  man’s  development,  individ¬ 
ual  ego*ism  operated  at  large  as  a  sole 
power.  In  generalizing  just  now  on 
the  moral  influences  wmch  are  giving 


to  the  human  race  its  continuity  of  life 
and  development,  we  saw  that  egotism 
and  altruism  in  proper  exercise  are  the 
two  equally  indispensable  joint-factors 
of  progress  ;  and  so  far  back  as  the 
figure  of  man  can  bo  discerned  in  the 
field  of  history,  always  he  can  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognized  as  acting  under  that 
compound  influence.  Thus,  even  in 
respect  of  the  records  here  under  re¬ 
view,  as  to  the  universality  of  war 
among  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  we  find  that,  in  every  spectacle 
of  war  exhibited  to  us,  the  concords  as 
well  as  the  discords  of  men  are  brought 
to  light ;  the  tribuary  concords,  name¬ 
ly,  which  have  organized  multeities  of 
men  into  single  wnoles  for  the  respec¬ 
tive  common  purposes  of  aggression 
and  defence.  Concords,  however,  for 
purposes  of  war  were  but  a  part  of  the 
common  spirit  of  tribuary  life  ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  the  tribuary  spirit  includ¬ 
ed  and  expressed  all  which  was  highest 
in  pre-historic  man,  the  significance  of 
that  spirit  in  its  most  general  sense  de¬ 
serves  extremely  careful  consideration. 
It  needs  hardly  be  noted  that,  over  such 
arts  of  the  earth’s  surface  as  were 
uown  to  ancient  history,  the  tribes 
then  historical  have  now  long  since, 
under  the  conquests  of  war  or  otherwise, 
passed  indistinguishably  out  of  sight 
into  the  miscellaneous  composition  of 
modern  nations  ;  but  explorations  of 
other  regions  during  the  last  four  cen¬ 
turies,  and  especially  within  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  have  brought 
to  light  in  their  stead  innumerable  pre¬ 
viously  unknown  tribes  still  existing 
in  virgin  savageness,  with  immemori^ 
traditions  of  common  descent  and  com¬ 
mon  custom  ;  and  study  of  these  new¬ 
found  tribes  is  not  less  instructive  than 
that  of  ancient  history,  to  illustrate 
what  have  been  the  universal  govern¬ 
ing  principles  in  tribuary  aggregations 
of  mankind. 

The  point  which  clearly  must  stand 
first  in  any  such  consideration  has  al¬ 
ready  been  indicated  in  an  early  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  present  paper — the  point, 
namely,  that  “  tribe”  in  its  historical 
sense  is  but  the  enlarged  equivalent  of 
“  family,”  and  that  the  sentiment  of 
special  family-tie,  binding  together  the 
units  of  the  tribe  in  submission  as  it 
were  to  one  household-law,  and  indi- 
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vidualiziDg  the  tribe  as  against  other 
tribes  in  the  struggle  for  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  was  the  main  determining  in¬ 
fluence  for  the  sympathies  and  antip¬ 
athies  of  early  man,  and  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  channels  and  forms  in  which 
his  egotism  and  his  altruism  respec¬ 
tively  tended  to  express  themselves. 
This,  which  ancient  history  told  of  such 
early  savage  tribes  as  had  become  known 
to  it,  has  been  generalized  without  limit 
by  analogous  Knowledge  accumulated 
since  then,  in  proportion  as  new  ex¬ 
plorations  of  the  earth’s  surface  have 
brought  under  ethnographical  study 
the  customs  and  traditions  of  previ¬ 
ously  unknown  tribes  still  subsisting 
in  primeval  savageness.  Everywhere 
the  characteristic  of  the  tribuary  spirit 
has  been  to  potentiate  and  sanctify  as 
against  individual  egotism  the  (so  to 
speak)  joint-stock  egotism  of  the  tribe. 
Its  tendency  has  been  so  to  merge  each 
merely  personal  ipseity  in  the  collective 
self,  that  the  man  has  had  no  apartness 
from  his  tribe  ;  that  within  the  tribe, 
struggle  between  man  and  man,  except 
as  by  accident,  has  bad  no  place  ;  and 
that  mutual  help  has  been  the  general 
law.*  Thus,  while  inter-tribuary  wars, 
expressing  the  respective  tribuary  ego¬ 
tisms  and  hatreds,  were  causing  enor¬ 
mous  waste  of  human  life,  probably 
there  may  have  reigned  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  each  separate  tribe  as  perfect  a 
peace  as  the  world  has  ever  known.  It 
of  course  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
under  tribuary  law  or  custom  the  rights 
and  immunities  of  individual  life  were 
the  same  as  those  which  modern  soci¬ 
ety  concedes  ;  for  though,  no  doubt, 
the  tribuary  law  or  custom  would  have 
purported  (like  modern  police-law)  to 
safeguard  individual  life  against  inflic¬ 
tions  of  individual  wrong,  the  individ- 
nal  life  in  the  tribe  would  have  been 
but  an  item  of  tribe  property,  for  the 
tribe  at  any  time  to  expend  as  it  judged 
best  for  the  good  of  the  tribe  ;  and  it 
is  among  the  best  known  facts  in  his¬ 
tory  that,  under  the  application  of  this 
system,  very  large  quantities  of  human 
life  were  habitually  sacrificed  to  the 
tribuary  theories  of  common  good. 

*  See  the  serioB  of  papers,  by  Prince  Kropot¬ 
kin,  mentioned  in  the  first  footnote  above  ; 
especially  the  paper,  April  1891,  entitled 
“  Mntnal  Aid  among  Savages.” 


June, 

The  demands  which  were  of  all  the 
most  peremptory,  and  which  have  al¬ 
ways  stood  first  in  ethnological  interest 
were  those  for  sacrifices  to  the  gods  in 
every  chief  case  of  tribuary  hope  for 
fear.  Different  under  different  skies 
may  have  been  the  savage  classification 
and  naming  of  those  unseen  powers,  ! 
and  different  the  rituals  which  did 
them  honor ;  but  human  hopes  and  I 
fears  related  everywhere  essentially  to 
the  same  objects ;  to  seasons  and  weather  i 
and  harvests,  to  fioods  and  tornados  ] 
and  earthquakes,  to  blights  and  fam¬ 
ines  and  pestilences,  to  the  energies  of 
the  living  body  with  its  passion  of  sex  ■ 
for  sex,  to  the  marvel  of  its  sclf-con-  r 
tinuance  by  offspring,  and  family  to 
the  darkness  which  lies  beyond  death. 

The  powers  who  awarded  good  or  evil 
within  that  universe  of  human  hopes 
and  fears,  and  who  would  at  every  mo¬ 
ment  be  the  arbiters  of  fortune  in  what¬ 
ever  warlike  or  other  enterprise  the 
tribe  undertook,  were  unpitying  gods 
whom  only  sacrifice  of  human  life  could 
conciliate.  The  sacrifice,  too  (at  least 
according  to  its  original  intention), 
must  be  the  very  best  which  the  tribe, 
or  its  sacrificing  family,  had  to  offer ; 
not  some  mere  war-captive  or  compar¬ 
atively  unprized  life,  but  the  first-born 
of  the  sacrificing  family,  or  the  elect 
of  the  youth  of  the  tribe  ;  and  the  sac¬ 
rificial  victim’s  passage  to  death  was  as 
fulfilment  of  highest  privilege  and 
pride.  To  the  tribuary  mind  there 
would  not  have  occurred  any  sense  of 
special  pathos  in  such  scenes  of  sacri¬ 
fice,  nor  any  kind  of  protest  against 
the  ruthless  gods  whose  priests  dictated 
them  ;  the  leading  thought  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  that  the  life  was  given 
with  gladness  for  the  good  of  the  tribe 
to  which  it  had  been  due  ;  but  more 
pitiful  in  these  after-times  of  ours  are 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  read  (for  in¬ 
stance)  the  tale  of  Jephthah’s  burnt 
offering,  or  are  thrilled  by  the  immor¬ 
tal  words  in  which  Lucretius  denounces 
the  death  of  Iphigenia  at  Aulis.  The 
quantities  of  human  life  which  the  early 
tribes  of  mankind  expended  from  with¬ 
in  themselves  in  expiatory  and  propi¬ 
tiatory  sacrifices  as  above  (to  be  distin¬ 
guished,  of  course,  from  the  triumt)hal 
sacrifices  in  which  none  but  captives 
taken  in  war  were  immolated)  were  not 
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gnch  as  we  can  now  estimate  with  any 
approach  to  numerical  precision.  That 
compared  with  losses  endured  in  war 
they  were  almost  as  nothing,  and  that 
in  quantitative  proportion  to  the  total 
bulk  of  a  tribe  they  would  in  general 
have  had  no  great  significance,  may  be 
taken  as  probably  the  truth  ;  but  that 
the  actual  numbers  were  always  insig¬ 
nificant  is  not  what  history  seems  to 
tell.  It,  on  the  contrary,  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  at  least  in  some  cases,  under 
particular  uses  of  particular  supersti¬ 
tions,  the  sacrificial  consumption  of 
human  life  would  in  mere  numbers  be 
of  interest  to  the  community  ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  wherever  .the  Phoenician 
system  of  child-sacrifice  had  become 
current,  there  could  be  few  families 
not  bearing  the  scar  which  ^ablation  of 
a  first-born  child  leaves  behind  it. 

Of  equal  stringency  with  the  de¬ 
mands  which  the  tribe  made  for  human 
life  as  homage  to  the  gods,  and  of 
amount  probably  in  general  very  much 
larger,  were  the  exactions  which  repre¬ 
sented  economical  intention.  In  early 
ages  of  mankind  a  rising  tribe  could 
hardly  have  tradition  of  any  more  fa¬ 
miliar  fear  than  that  of  deficient  food¬ 
winning  in  proportion  to  numbers ; 
and  probably  no  principle  of  tribe-life 
could  have  been  deemed  more  impera¬ 
tive  than  that  the  tribe  must  not  suffer 
through  having  bellies  to  fill,  where 
service  in  food-winning  could  not  be 
rendered  in  return.  The  struggling 
tribe  must  agree  upon  rough-and-ready 
ways  of  keeping  down  its  number  of 
mouths  to  such  as  the  efficiency  of  its 
food-winning  could  well  satisfy.  Lives 
domestically  unprofitable  or  burden¬ 
some  must  not  be  let  run  on.  They 
whom  age  or  disease  was  rendering  use¬ 
less  and  dependent  must  part  with  life 
by  their  own  act  or  by  the  act  of  others, 
and  would  often  be  gratified  with  the 
consciousness  that  in  death  they  became 
food  to  their  k  insfolk.  Infants  deemed 
superfluous  for  continuation  of  the  tribe 
must  be  killed  or  cast  aside  ;  especially 
in  large  proportion  infants  of  the  fe¬ 
male  sex,  and  always  such  infants  as 
showed  sickliness  or  deformity.  Of 
the  same  ethical  and  economical  mean¬ 
ing  with  infanticide  in  relation  to  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  probably  more 
or  less  in  association  with  it  from  the 


earliest  known  times,  were  various 
other  endeavors  to  loosen  the  bond 
which  Nature  had  instituted  between 
the  sexual  and  the  parental  instincts, 
and  to  set  free  the  sexual  appetite  for 
indulgence  without  care  of  provision 
for  offspring  :  endeavors  which  con¬ 
sisted  sometimes  in  the  employment  of 
drugs  to  prevent  conception,  or  of  con¬ 
trivances  after  the  type  of  that  with 
which  Jacob’s  grandson  (Onan)  “  dis¬ 
pleased  the  Lord,”  or  sometimes  in  the 
use  of  medicaments  or  mechanical 
means  to  procure  abortion  of  the  uter¬ 
ine  fruit. 

With  regard  to  the  fact  that  early 
tribe-life  took  upon  itself  to  restrict  by 
means  which  it  judged  appropriate  the 
numbers  of  those  whom  the  tribe  should 
be  required  to  feed,  it  has  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  a  tribe,  waging  difficult 
struggle  for  means  of  subsistence, 
would  certainly  find  its  difficulties  les¬ 
sened  in  proportion  as  it  undertook 
only  to  feed  such  strong  and  effective 
members  as  would  bring  home  more 
food  than  they  consumed.  In  extreme 
difficulties  of  struggle,  the  question 
whether  ineffective  lives  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  privilege  of  food  might  prac¬ 
tically  be  question  whether  effective 
lives  should  starve  ;  and  thus  the  tribe, 
for  its  own  preservation,  might  in  last 
resort  be  summoned  by  Nature  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  extreme  rule  of  eliminating  all 
life  which  could  not  support  itself. 
The  tribe,  however,  which  thus  exer¬ 
cised  prerogatives  of  life  and  death 
could  not  exempt  itself  from  the  com¬ 
mon  Conditions  of  morality,  but  must 
at  least  by  degrees  learn  standards  of 
right  and  wrong  for  its  estimate  of 
difficulties  and  its  application  of  ex- 

fiedients  ;  and  to  adjudicate  between 
ife  and  life,  between  expedient  and 
expedient,  would  soon  lead  human 
thought  into  the  depth  of  morals. 
When  tribes  or  families  had  begun  to 
consider  under  what  pressure  of  ex¬ 
terior  circumstances  they  would  be 
ready  to  leave  their  weaker  kinsfolk  to 
starve,  or  would  abandon  first  dictates 
of  Nature  in  the  relations  of  sex  to  sex, 
and  of  sexes  to  progeny,  the  moral 
questions  before  them  were  essentially 
of  like  kind  with  the  questions  which 
engage  modern  thought ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that,  as  soon  as  such 
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questions  arose,  lines  of  cleavage,  such 
as  are  now  familiar  to  us,  began  forth¬ 
with  to  reveal  wide  distinctions  in  the 
moral  structure  of  mankind.  In  con¬ 
trast  with  the  rude  egotism  which  ac¬ 
cepts  at  any  cost  to  others  the  expedi¬ 
ents  it  finds  of  service  to  its  own  appe¬ 
tites,  natures  of  nobler  type  would 
practise  and  proclaim  the  altruism 
which  identifies  the  welfare  of  others 
with  its  own  ;  instincts  of  individual 
affection  would  plead  in  tribuary  coun¬ 
cils  against  the  ruthless  putting  away 
of  old  and  young  ;  and  tribes  of  im- 
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proving  quality  would  more  and  more 
think  it  shameful  to  draw  strength 
from  the  life-blood  of  the  weak,  or  to 
thrive  by  cruel  and  obscene  practices 
against  Nature.  Slowly,  too,  but  sure¬ 
ly,  would  come  the  time  when  consid¬ 
erations  like  the  above  must  apply  them¬ 
selves  to  the  relations  of  tribe  with 
tribe  ;  and  for  reasonable  tribes  a  fu¬ 
ture  could  be  foretold  when  many  peo¬ 
ples  would  have  as  it  were  but  one  con¬ 
science,  and  would  cease  from  inflicting 
cruelties  on  each  other. — Nineteenm 
Century. 


EMERSON’S  MEETING  WITH  DE  QUINCE Y. 
BY  P.  L. 


The  interview  which  took  place  at 
Edinburgh,  in  the  beginning  of  1848, 
between  the  great  American  and — for 
varietv  of  powers  and  acquirements, 
and  for  versatility  in  their  use — the 
still  greater  Englishman,  was  not 
brought  about  by  mutual  attraction  or 
by  the  inclination  of  either.  There 
was  in  them  as  little  of  a  bias  to  meet 
as  there  is  in  two  parallel  straight  lines. 
There  were  circumstances,  too,  which 
— aided  by  that  reciprocal  indifference 
— might  have  kept  these  two  distin¬ 
guished  men  separate  forever. 

Emerson  early  became  a  hermit  in 
the  solitudes  of  Now  England — not  to 
escape  from  the  sight  and  pressure  of 
social  ills,  or  in  the  presence  of  Mother- 
nature  to  complain  cynically  ef  the 
ways  of  his  brother  men,  as  compared 
with  the  grandly  simple  ongoings  of 
the  material  phenomena  around  and 
above  him  ! — for  he  had  withdrawn 
froni  human  crowds  and  circles  in  per¬ 
fect  amity  and  sympathy.  He  first 
slipped  his  pulpit-chain,  and  left  the 
congregation  which  followed  him  as 
preacher  and  pastor ;  he  next  retired 
from  the  groups  that  had  been  drawn 
to  him  by  his  magnetic  talk  ;  and  so 
complete  was  the  seclusion  which  then 
received  him,  that,  stretching  back¬ 
ward,  it  broke  down  and  obliterated 
bis  former  environments,  clerical  and 
social,  and  gave  to  his  whole  life  the 
single  aim  of  communing  with  nature 
and  his  own  soul,  as  the  best  inter¬ 


preters  of  humanity.  In  his  fortieth 
year  he  thus  wrote  to  Carlyle  :  “Al¬ 
most  all  my  life  has  been  passed  alone ; 
but  within  three  or  four  years  I  have 
been  drawing  nearer  to  a  few  men  and 
women — ” 

In  Old  England,  De  Quincey — born 
eighteen  years  before  Emerson— was 
both  a  more  youthful  and  a  moro  com¬ 
plete  specimen  of  the  hermit, — for  in 
infancy  and  boyhood  he  was  self-in¬ 
volved,  and  sought  to  live,  if  not  away, 
at  least  aside  from  the  world  ;  and  the 
juvenile  solitary,  after  running  off  from 
school  and  home,  grew  into  a  conscious 
alien,  went  to  Oxford,  where  his  “  col¬ 
lege  residence,”  instead  of  being  an 
alternation  of  intellectual  and  of  ath¬ 
letic  competilion  with  the  very  flower 
of  young  England  for  the  university 
honors  that  reward  distinction  in  study 
and  sport,  was  solitary  confinement,  in 
which  his  only  companions  were  books, 
and  such  books  as  had  never  been 
handled  or  looked  into  by  students. 
And  thenceforward,  to  the  day  of  his 
death  in  old  age,  he  continued  to  lead 
an  isolated  and  hidden  life,  shunning 
human  fellowship,  giving  no  heed  to 
the  admiration  which  his  brilliant  lit¬ 
erature  had  won,  or  to  the  sympathy 
which  his  sorrows  had  excited,  and 
trusting,  like  a  pariah,  to  find  chance 
shelter  somewhere. 

Those  two  recluses,  scheming  to  be 
lost — one  in  the  recesses  of  the  New 
World,  the  other  in  those  of  the  Old— 
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how  are  they  to  come  together  ?  Both 
ffere  universal,  though  not  omnivo¬ 
rous,  readers,  tasting  rather  than  de¬ 
vouring  ;  yet  almost  all  the  books  which 
they  perused  carefully,  excited  in  them 
no  curiosity  about  the  authorship.  De 
Quiiicey’s  fertility  of  genius  and  of 
scholarship,  being  coincident  with  Em¬ 
erson’s  youth  and  manhood,  might 
have  had  a  strong  fascination  for  the 
American,  and  constrained  him  to  ask 
specially  about  the  man  who  produced 
such  extraordinary  works  ;  whereas  De 
Quincey  had  reached  his  sixtieth  year 
before  the  first  streaks  of  Emerson’s 
dawn  were  above  the  horizon,  such  as 
might  be  hailed  by  young  eyes,  but 
miss  the  “  ken”  of  sexagenarians  who 
are  engrossed  in  viewing  the  lights 
that  have  already  risen  to  fame.  The 
Englishman  of  sixty  might,  without 
blame,  be  slow  and  cold  in  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  literary  first-fruits  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  young  American,  who  was 
not  then  acknowledged  by  his  own 
countrymen  ;  but  it  was  less  excusable 
for  that  American  to  fail  to  recognize 
the  brilliant  veteran,  and  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  many  remarkable  produc¬ 
tions. 

Emerson  occasionally  modified  his 
hermit  habits,  exchanging  them  for 
those  of  a  pilgrim.  In  summer  and 
winter  he  gave  some  of  his  secluded 
hours  to  the  writing  of  lectures  which, 
in  the  following  winter  and  spring,  he 
publicly  read  in  several  American  cit¬ 
ies  ;  yet  in  a  lecture-room  he  seemed 
as  impersonal  as  a  book,  while  hearers 
and  committee-men  were  kept  aloof 
from  his  individuality.  He  ventured 
in  1834,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  on  a  longer  pilgrimage,  crossing 
the  Atlantic  to  see  Wordsworth,  Lan- 
dor,  and  Carlyle ;  but  Thomas  De 
Quincey  was  not  in  all  his  thoughts. 
A  company  of  unequivocally  great  men 
shared,  along  with  De  Quincey,  in  the 
tourist’s  neglect,  those  front-rank  he¬ 
roes  being  deemed  too  mean  to  merit  a 
call  from  the  stranger  !  Scotland  was 
then  still  warm  with  the  footsteps  and 
all  aglow  with  the  memories  of  her 
greatest  son,  recently  deceased ;  yet 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Emer¬ 
son  would  have  prized  a  meeting  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  most  original 
and  valuable  of  De  Quincey’s  writings 
N»w  Hkkiis. — VoL.  LIX.,  No.  6. 


must  have  been  read  by  Emerson,  yet 
he  had  no  desire  to  know  their  author  ! 

Nor  was  De  Quincey  as  yet  deeply 
impressed  by  his  few  glances  at  Emer¬ 
son’s  first  essays,  or  affected  by  curios¬ 
ity  about  his  personality.  He  was 
heard  depreciating  Emerson  as  the 
palimpsest  of  a  small  Thomas  Carlyle 
upon  the  Yankee  copy  of  a  Martin 
Tupper,  and  to  say  that  the  Tupper 
proverbs  were  often  legible  through 
the  Carlyle  pictures.  The  master  of 
style  was  offended  at  the  simple  struc¬ 
ture  of  Emerson’s  sentences — so  monot¬ 
onously  short.  In  going  through  them, 
he  felt  that  he  was  crossing  a  weary 
succession  of  stepping-stones,  and  not 
marching  along  the  continuity  of  a 
well-laid  road.  He  ridiculed  those  sen¬ 
tences  as  having  the  structure  of  worms, 
and  not  of  nobler  organisms. 

Thus  Emerson’s  apparent  insensibil¬ 
ity  to  De  Quincey’s  genius  met  with 
“  a  tit  for  tat'*  in  the  slighting  criti¬ 
cism  which  De  Quincey  passed  on  the 
American’s  early  “  Essays”  and  “  Ora¬ 
tions.”  This  criticism  only  came  out 
in  his  talk,  and  though  uttered  in  the 
interval  between  Emerson’s  first  visit 
to  Scotland  in  1834  and  his  second  visit 
in  1848,  it  was  yet  after  Carlyle,  in  an 
elaborate  preface,  had  introduced  to 
the  “  British  Public”  his  American 
friend,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  as  hav¬ 
ing,  amid  the  “  universal  babblement” 
sounding  in  our  island,  “  the  voice  of 
the  one  truth-seeker”  and  “  the  one 
truth-speaker !”  De  Quincey  had  a 
special  glee  in  pricking  such  a  swollen 
claim  as  this.  He  treated  the  message 
of  that  “  voice”  as  consisting  of  asth¬ 
matic  sayings  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
gossip  round  the  “  historic  teapot  of 
Boston  1”  ‘‘  Carlyle,”  he  said,  “  we 

can  tolerate  as  Elijah  ;  but  until  his 
second  become  his  successor,  and  re¬ 
ceive  his  mantle,  we  delay  to  hail 
Elisha."  As  it  turned  out,  the  elder 
prophet  was  so  slow  to  depart  that  the 
younger  had  become  an  aged  man  who 
could  make  no  use  of  the  bequeathed 
mantle  ! 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  say  that  there 
is  no  record  or  floating  rumor  that  Em¬ 
erson  ever  met,  or  sought  to  meet,  his 
own  brilliant  countryman,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  or  that  he  ever  spoke  or  wrote  a 
word  about  the  strange  poems,  tales. 
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and  essays,  and  the  still  stranger  his¬ 
tory,  of  that  gifted  but  unfortunate 
man.  Once  an  intimate  friend  ven¬ 
tured  to  put  a  question  to  him  about 
Poe.  “  Whom  do  you  mean  ?”  asked 
Emerson,  with  an  astonished  stare ; 
and  on  the  name  being  repeated  with 
extreme  distinctness,  “Ah,  the  jingle 
man  !”  returned  Emerson,  with  a  con¬ 
temptuous  reference  to  the  “  refrains” 
in  Poe’s  sad  lyrics.  We  shall  not  try 
to  imagine  what  equally  offensive  meth¬ 
od  of  detraction  Emerson  may  have 
adopted  when  De  Quincey’s  name  was 
pressed  upon  his  notice.  Silence  about 
a  great  contemporary  is  better  than  a 
nickname. 

How,  then,  were  the  two  recluses, 
Emerson  and  De  Quincey — separated 
by  the  Atlantic,  and  mutually  indiffer¬ 
ent,  if  not  repellent — to  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  ?  The  meeting  was  to  be  effect¬ 
ed  by  a  young  Scot,  Dr.  Samuel  Brown, 
who  was  held  by  many  to  have  given 
abundant  promise  of  gaining  the  high¬ 
est  reputation  either  in  science  or  liter¬ 
ature,  though  he  had  hitherto  been 
mainly  devoted  to  chemistry  ;  and  he 
was  aided  in  his  plan  for  the  meeting 
by  another  brilliant  young  Scot,  his 
friend  Willie  Robertson,  afterward  well 
known  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Rob¬ 
ertson  of  Irvine,  the  poet-preacher. 
Of  those  two  distinguished  Scotsmen, 
one  of  whom,  Samuel  Brown,  died 
when  still  young,  there  have  been  biog¬ 
raphies  and  critiques  ;  but  much  that 
is  new  might  yet  be  told,  if  this  were 
the  place  and  time.  As  the  writer  of 
this  paper  had  already  been  in  close  in¬ 
timacy  with  Samuel  Brown  for  several 
years,  and  with  William  Robertson  for  a 
much  longer  time,  and  as  he  had  often 
met  De  Quincey,  and  in  1848  was  daily 
in  the  company  of  Emerson,  who,  dur¬ 
ing  his  sojourn  in  Edinburgh  for  weeks 
in  the  beginning  of  that  year,  was  the 
uest  of  Samuel  Brown,  he  thinks  it 
etter,  in  the  narrative,  to  make  use  of 
what  De  Quincey  called  the  “  perpen¬ 
dicular  pronoun” — taking  care  that 
this  egotism  will  not  grow  into  a  forest 

of  r&. 

There  were,  at  the  time,  none  who 
had  such  a  knowledge  of,  and  control 
over,  De  Quincey’s  erratic  movements 
as  the  pair  named.  Brown’s  rare  gift 
of  talk  had  a  special  charm  for  the 


silver-tongued  Englishman,  whom  Le 
called  “  the  Confessor.”  Still  earlier 
was  Robertson’s  friendship.  De  Quin, 
cey  long  resided,  with  many  brief  ab¬ 
sences,  m  the  house  of  one  of  Robert¬ 
son’s  relatives,  and  a  casual  meeting 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  strong  mu¬ 
tual  attachment,  and  brought  on  an 
extended  course  of  frank  interviews. 
Well  do  I  remember  with  what  a  tri¬ 
umph  Robertson,  on  the  day  after  his 
first  evening  with  De  Quincey,  and  in 
the  class-room  during  a  professor’s  lec¬ 
ture,  informed  me  of  his  splendid  luck 
in  getting  free  access  to  the  very  im¬ 
personation  of  reason,  learning,  and 
genius.  Robertson,  like  Brown,  could 
at  any  time  discover  the  wanderer’s 
whereabouts  ;  and  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  with  the  pleasant  burr,  was  a 
sesame  which  opened  the  door  from 
within.  Willie  Robertson  and  Samuel 
Brown  were  the  most  skilful  and  lov¬ 
ing  “  detectives”  for  pouncing  upon 
the  shy  one,  who  was  subject  to  imag¬ 
inary  scares,  and  to  start  up  into  flight 
“  when  no  man  pursued.” 

One  evening  which  I  spent  with  Dr. 
Samuel  Brown  (who  had  apartments 
for  himself  and  his  occasional  guests  in 
Edinburgh,  while  his  laboratory  was 
at  Portobello)  toward  the  close  of  the 
summer  of  1847,  was  memorable  for 
two  reasons.  First,  he  then  read  to 
me  his  tragedy  of  “  Galileo,”  which  he 
had  finished  writing  that  day  ;  and  he 
read  it  in  a  way  which  Bellew  could 
scarcely  have  surpassed.  His  voice 
gave  to  the  dramatis  personm  a  vitality 
and  an  individuality  which  I  afterward 
failed  to  find  on  a  perusal  of  the  print¬ 
ed  work.  Next,  exchanging  his  im¬ 
passioned  tones  for  such  as  were  pleas¬ 
antly  familiar,  he  yet  startled  me  with 
the  unexpected  intelligence — “  Emer¬ 
son  is  coming  here  to  be  my  guest,  and 
will  take  up  his  quarters  in  these  rooms, 
though  there  are  stately  abodes— be¬ 
longing  to  Calvinists  even — that  would 
readily  open  to  accommodate  the  Pan¬ 
theist.  Mine,  however,  was  the  first 
offer  of  hospitality,  given  some  years 
ago  when  he  was  asked  to  the  Burns 
Commemoration  in  Ayr,  and  lately  re¬ 
peated  when  it  was  proposed  that  he 
should  extend  into  Scotland  his  lectur¬ 
ing  tour  in  England.  Yes  ;  Emerson 
will  stay  with  me  in  February,  when 
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he  reads  four  lectures  to  the  ‘  Edin¬ 
burgh  Philosophical.’  ” 

Brown  had  learned  that  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  some  institutes  in  Lancashire 
were  negotiating  with  Emerson  that 
he  should  lecture  in  several  large  Eng¬ 
lish  towns  during  winter  and  spring  ; 
and  Brown  at  once  corresponded  both 
with  Emerson  and  those  secretaries, 
expressing  the  desire  of  Edinburgh  to 
share  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  lec¬ 
turer.  The  desire  was  to  be  gratified, 
and  Brown’s  hospitable  invitation  was 
also  accepted.  He  was  quick  in  devis¬ 
ing  ways  and  means  for  enabling  Emer¬ 
son  to  get  the  most  varied  pleasure 
from  a  visit  to  the  Scottish  capital,  and 
also  for  allowing  his  own  large  circle 
of  friends  to  have  opportunities  of  see¬ 
ing  the  eminent  American.  The  chief 
question  which  he  had  to  consider  was 
-Who  were  the  men  to  whom  Emer¬ 
son  should  be  introduced  ?  And  who 
were  the  men  who  might  be  introduced 
to  Emerson  ?  Who  were  the  great  men 
to  whom  Emerson  should  bo  taken, 
both  to  see  and  to  be  seen  by  them  ? 
And  who  were  the  less  notable  and 
easy-going  friends  who  might  be  in¬ 
vited  to  come  and  see  Emerson  ? 

Among  all  the  great  men  who  ever 
occurred  to  Samuel  Brown’s  mind  as 
eligible  for  a  meeting  with  Emerson, 
there  was  one  whom  he  was  invariably 
anxious,  nay,  resolute,  to  bring  within 
the  view  and  into  the  fellowship  of 
Emerson,  that,  face  to  face,  they  might 
know  each  other — and  this  one  was 
Thomas  De  Quincey.  He  communi¬ 
cated  his  purpose  to  William  Robert¬ 
son,  who  was  by  this  time  a  clergyman 
in  Irvine,  and  who  entirely  assented, 
and  promised  the  most  cordial  co-oper¬ 
ation.  Assistance  was  proffered  by 
another  friend,  John  Nichol,  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Professor  of  Astronomy,  to  whose 
house  in  the  Observatory  De  Quincey 
occasionally  retreated,  saying,  “  I  seek 
a  refuge  among  your  stars  !”  though  he 
was  oftener  found  on  the  library  floor 
with  a  heap  of  curious  French  books 
beside  him  than  on  the  “specular 
mount,”  whence,  through  the  large 
telescope,  he  could  look  into  the  stellar 
spaces. 

February  came,  and  also  the  evening 
on  which  Emerson  was  to  give  the  flrst 
of  his  four  lectures  in  Edinburgh. 


The  Queen  Street  Hall  was  packed  with 
an  audience  that  had  an  unusually  large 
sprinkling  of  distinguished  citizens, 
whose  presence  obviously  deepened  the 
general  hush  of  expectation.  Eight 
o’clock  struck,  and  instead  of  the  lec¬ 
turer  an  official  appeared,  who  inti¬ 
mated  that,  according  to  a  telegram 

i'ust  received,  the  train  in  which  Mr. 
Emerson  travelled  from  Newcastle  was 
some  minutes  late.  But  before  the  an¬ 
nouncement  could  be  weighed,  Emer¬ 
son  himself  stepped  upon  the  platform. 
His  person  was  tall  and  comely,  but 
neither  plump  nor  lath-like  ;  and  his 
eyes,  though  large  and  clear,  were  not 
flashing.  All  that  had  been  said  by 
enthusiasts  about  the  “  spiritual  ex¬ 
pression,”  the  “supernal  radiance,” 
and  the  effusion  of  “  the  over-soul” 
that  transfigured  his  face,  was  unveri¬ 
fied.  It  was  not  a  “  fulgent  head”  and 
countenance  which  suddenly  came  into 
view  !  In  audible  clean-cut  tones  Em¬ 
erson  gave  forth  his  opening  sentence 
— a  shining  proverb — and  so  continued 
to  the  end, — a  lecture  of  his  being  alto¬ 
gether  like  one  of  his  essays.  His  read¬ 
ing  neither  marred  his  composition  nor 
helped  it.  His  voice  was  simply  to  the 
ear  what  good  print  is  to  the  eye. 
There  was  in  .  his  lectures,  as  in  his  es¬ 
says,  a  general  want  not  only  of  prog¬ 
ress  but  of  coherency  in  the  ideas.  In 
a  sentence  the  ideas  closely  cohered  ; 
but  in  a  paragraph  the  sentences  were 
extremely  loose.  He  stood  before  his 
audience  with  Quaker-like  calm  and 
stiffness,  the  only  deviation  from  this 
attitude  being  a  hasty  step  backward 
after  the  delivery  of  a  striking  passage 
— a  movement  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  pulpit-orator  Robert  Hall,  suggest¬ 
ed  to  John  Foster  the  felicitous  simile 
of  the  recoil  of  a  big  cannon  after  dis¬ 
charge  ! 

After  the  first  lecture,  Samuel  Brown 
had  only  a  very  few  friends  invited  to 
supper  with  Emerson ;  and  among 
them  was  David  Scott,  the  painter — a 
man  of  original  genius,  whose  art  was 
prevented,  by  his  early  death,  from  be¬ 
coming  mature  enough  to  enable  him 
to  give  clear  embodiment  to  his  vast 
and  peculiar  conceptions.  He  was  of 
a  gaunt  and  gigantic  frame,  and  his 
deeply  thoughtful  face  was  shadowed 
by  habitual  melancholy.  He  was  re- 
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served  and  silent,  but  Emerson  took 
greatly  to  him. 

Emerson’s  conversation,  unlike  what 
his  writings  should  have  led  us  to  ex¬ 
pect,  was  full  of  minute  and  common¬ 
place  details,  and  might  have  been 
called  “  gossip.”  When  referring  to 
the  first  visit  which  he  paid  to  Words¬ 
worth,  he  described  the  poet  as  putting 
a  long  list  of  questions  about  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  and  then  as  saying,  while  he 
crossed  the  room  to  a  particular  chair, 
which  he  kept  patting,  “  Dr.  Chan- 
ningsat  on  this  chair,  sir  !”  Emerson 
himself  rehearsed  the  same  movements. 
He  told  also  that  the  poet  remembered 
that  Channing  begged  from  him,  as  a 
precious  memorial,  any  pen  or  pencil 
which  he  had  used  in  writing  some  one 
of  his  short  pieces  ;  but  the  reply  was 
that  every  pen  and  pencil  served  until, 
literally,  quite  worn  out,  and  that  as 
he  did  not  incessantly  whittle  at  them 
for  a  new  point,”  they  lasted  for  a  very 
long  time.  Emerson  represented 
Wordsworth  as  “  standing  up”  before 
him,  ”  quite  in  schoolboy  fashion,”  to 
repeat  one  of  his- poems  ;  but  on  being 
questioned,  he  admitted  that  the  reci¬ 
tation  itself  was  eminently  impressive, 
and  altogether  worthy  of  the  poem  and 
the  author,  and  that  the  poet’s  posture 
of  “  standing”  was  the  only  point  sug¬ 
gesting  a  ”  schoolboy.” 

Emerson  was  led  by  David  Scott  to 
speak  of  Carlyle  ;  and  it  was  soon  plain 
that  he  had  sure  feelings  from  recent 
intercourse  with  that  friend  who,  when 
trying  merely  to  tickle,  often  savagely 
tore,  the  sympathies  of  a  companion. 
Emerson  mentioned  that,  in  response 
to  an  urgent  telegram  from  Carlyle  to 
go  without  a  moment’s  delay  to  Chel¬ 
sea,.  he  had  taken  first  train,  and  at 
midnight  stood  at  the  door,  which  was 
opened  by  Carlyle  himself,  who  received 
him  with  the  heartiest  welcome.  Next 
morning  Sartor’s  mood  was  changed. 
He  asked  gruffly  ”  what  had  brought 
him  over  to  the  old  country  ?”  Surely 
not  to  “  lecture  !” — “  the  most  dam¬ 
nable  occupation  the  devil  had  suggest¬ 
ed  in  this  march  of  intellect  age.  Were 
there  not  wind-bags  enough  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  even  after  the  Anti- Corn  Law 
League  balloon  had  burst  ?  When  you 
cry  ‘  Hear,  0  Israel  !  ’ — what  are  they 
to  hear,  and  what  have  your  own  peu- 
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pie  heard  ?  Turning  from  two-legged 
prophets,  I  am  ready  to  cudgel  all  the 
asses  of  Christendom,  if  by  striking  I 
could  force  out  a  divine  message  from 
them,  as  Balaam  did  from  his  donkey !” 

Emerson  was  suffering  from  out. 
breaks  of  Carlyle’s  humor  upon  his  lec¬ 
turing  tour  ;  and  in  return  lie  some¬ 
times  gave  such  critical  notices  of  the 
latter  as  were  rather  depreciative. 

Did  not,”  he  asked,  “  Carlyle’s  orig¬ 
inality  often  lie  in  his  rhetoric,  rather 
than  in  his  ideas?  His  very  cursing 
had  a  dashing  boldness  which  to  some 
made  him  a  Prometheus  !” 

In  the  published  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  there  is  a 
letter  from  Carlyle  in  December,  1848 
— when  Emerson  had  returned  to  the 
retirement  of  Concord — and  in  that 
letter  Carlyle  begs,  “Forgive  me  aiy 

FEROCITIES  !” 

Before  the  party  broke  up,  oiir  host 
alluded  to  the  next  day’s  arrangements 
for  Emerson’s  becoming  acquainted 
with  Edinburgh,  what  great  men  should 
be  interviewed,  and  what  historical 
places  should  be  seen.  Brown  proposed 
that  he  should  take  Emerson  to  call  on 
Jeffrey,  Hamilton,  Wilson,  and  several 
others  whom  he  mentioned  ;  but  the 
names  seemed  to  excite  in  Emerson  no 
curiosity.  Suddenly  David  Scott  broke 
in,  “  Be  sure  that  you  see  Professor 
Wilson,  for  a  mere  sight  of  him  will 
repay  a  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  !” 

“  Not  so  thought  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  Professor  himself,”  remarked 
another  guest.  “  De  Quincey  slighted 
some  features  of  Wilson’s  face,  and 
criticised  his  eyes  as  ‘  mere  apparent 
surfaces.  ’  ’  ’ 

Scott  keenly  replied,  “  In  that  opin¬ 
ion  De  Quincey  was  in  a  minority  of 
one  against  all  painters  and  sculptors, 
who  were  eager  to  represent  such  a 
grand  head,  face,  and  form,  and — out¬ 
side  the  artistic  world— against  all  spec¬ 
tators,  who  declare  how  they  were  im¬ 
pressed  by  his  uniquely  noble  presence, 
and  that  they  never  met  with  any  hero- 
worshipper  who,  after  seeing  Wilson, 
expressed  disappointment.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Samuel  Brown,  “  un¬ 
like  many  who  have  great  and  brilliant 
minds,  Wilson’s  physique  never  disap¬ 
points  ;  he  looks  a  great  man  every 
inch  ;  and  if  there  be  one  feature  which 
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first  arrests  and  holds  strangers,  it  is 
his  eye  !  There  is  no  other  man  to 
whom  the  term  ‘  eagle-eyed  ’  has  been 
go  often  applied.  From  its  depth 
comes  the  endless  pla^  of  expression, 
and  this  expression  is  such  concen¬ 
trated  brightness  that  the  mere  color 
cannot  be  easily  discerned.  How  ab¬ 
surd,  then,  the  phrase  ‘  mere  apparent 
surface  ’  !  But  I  remember  an  equally 
ludicrous  criticism  of  De  Quincey  upon 
Wilson’s  ‘  hand.’  Wilson,  when  in 
middle  age,  is  represented  by  De  Quin¬ 
cey  as  lifting  that  hand  and  saying  that 
it  ‘  could  not  dint  a  pat  of  butter.’  He 
construes  this  into  a  confession  by  Wil¬ 
son  that  he  never  had  a  formidable 
hand  for  pugilism  !  Of  course,  a  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man,  in  full  habit,  and  with¬ 
out  training,  could  not  have  a  hand 
like  an  iron  mallet — nay,  even  in  youth, 
Wilson  never  went  through  the  three 
mouths’  strict  regimen  which  prize¬ 
fighters  undergo.  Yet  when  he  stood 
up  victoriously  against  highly  trained 
professionals,  his  must  then  have  been 
a  very  strong  hand.  Do  Quincey  might 
ratlier  have  been  severe  upon  the  folly 
of  exposing  his  noble  face  to  be  bat¬ 
tered  by  the  brutal  maulers  of  the  ring. 
I  have  ventured  more  than  once  to  rally 
De  Quincey  upon  his  discovery  of  Wil¬ 
son’s  surface-eyes  and  sham-hand  !” 

On  learning  next  day  that  Wilson, 
being  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  of 
health,  was  for  the  time  socially  se¬ 
cluded,  and  only  came  forth  daily  for 
his  one  hour  of  college  lecturing.  Brown 
took  Emerson  to  the  class-room,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  lecture  introduced 
him  to  the  Professor,  who  was  extreme¬ 
ly  courteous  and  genial.  On  retiring, 
Emerson  remarked  with  emphasis,  “  I 
agree  wholly  with  what  you  and  the 
painter  said  last  night,  and  I  should 
not  grudge  my  voyage  over  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  though  I  got  nothing  else  than  a 
sight  of  that  grand  specimen  of  a  man. 
Hitherto  Daniel  Webster  has  been  to 
me  the  most  commanding  and  majes¬ 
tic  form  of  humanity  ;  but  to-day  I 
recognize  another  demi-god,  who  has 
also  ideality  and  poetry  to  irradiate  his 
possession  of  the  Webster  qualities  !” 

For  some  days  Brown  was  occupied 
in  taking  his  guest  to  celebrated  men 
then  resident  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  he 
never  lost  sight  of  his  purpose  to  secure 


an  interview  between  Emerson  and  De 
Quincey.  Though  corresponding  daily 
with  his  ally^  William  Robertson,  he 
delayed  to  summon  him  to  the  city  un¬ 
til  a  date  for  the  event  could  be  fixed. 
The  interview  could  not  be  held  in  De 
Quincey’s  own  quarters — the  Solitary 
would  as  soon  have  consented  to  an  in- 
vasion  of  these  by  all  Yankeedom  ! 
Brown  felt  that  the  scheme  could  bo  best 
carried  out  in  his  own  lodgings,  where 
he  should  have  a  party  of  genial  friends 
to  dinner.  He  had  agreed  with  Rob¬ 
ertson  that  the  presence  of  any  stranger 
should  be  concealed  from  De  Quincey. 
He  had  called  on  the  latter  to  ascertain 
on  what  day  of  the  current  week  he 
would  be  free  from  any  magazine  en¬ 
gagements,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that 
as  their  mutual  friend,  Willie  Robert¬ 
son,  was  to  be  in  the  city,  he  would 
like  that  the  three  should  quietly  meet 
together  and  dine,  with  as  little  dis¬ 
turbance  as  at  a  table  spread  in  the 
wilderness.  It  was  also  the  birthday 
of  a  very  dear  relative  ;  and  if  she  knew 
that  it  was  kept  by  him  in  company 
with  two  such  friends,  the  Edinburgh 
scene  would — for  a  time— lift  up  the 
sultry  atmosphere  of  India  from  off 
that  lady. 

De  Quincey  said  that  he  was  closing 
— what  had  been  a  dull  task — an  article 
on  that  commonplace  subject,  “  War 
and  he  was  writing  what,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  had  not  been  bespoken, — what,  per¬ 
haps,  no  journal  would  buy,  and  yet 
he  needed  the  money. 

“  I  see,”  said  Samuel,  looking  at  the 
page  of  manuscript  in  front  of  the 
writer,  “  that  you  have  got  to  the  twen¬ 
tieth,  with  two  or  three  lines  at  its  top. 
Pray,  finish  that  page,  while  I  read  the 
preceding  nineteen.” 

Brown  took  up  the  beautifully  writ¬ 
ten  pages  and  perused  them  with  keen 
interest,  for  though  the  article  was  a 
hasty  production,  it  bore  the  stamp  of 
the  author’s  literary  individuality. 
The  writing  of  the  last  page  was  soon 
done,  and  so  was  the  reading  of  the 
nineteenth.  “  Capital  !”  exclaimed 
Brown,  “  let  me  see  the  close.”  He 
was  taking  up  all  the  pages  loosely, 
when  De  Quincey  interposed,  ”  Excuse 
me,  doctor,  let  me  duly  fasten  them,” 
and  he  did  so  neatly  with  red  tape. 

”  Let  me,”  said  Drown,  ”  have  your 
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permission  to  dispose  of  this  to  a  maga¬ 
zine,  and  1  shall  to-morrow  bring  your 
honorarium,  and  expect  you  to  dine  at 
my  lodgings  with  Willie  Kobertson  and 
myself  on  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

De  Quincey  readily  consented.  Next 
day  Brown,  accompanied  by  Robertson, 
for  whom  ho  had  telegraphed,  appeared 
before  De  Quincey  and  placed  in  his 
hands  the  honorarium ;  and  the  article 
was  to  be  the  opening  one  in  the  earli¬ 
est  number  of  an  ecclesiastical  journal. 
Soon  De  Quincey  became  enthusiastic 
about  the  dinner-party,  and  as  the  two 
friends  were  leaving  him,  he  thus  play¬ 
fully  bade  them  ”  Good  night” — 

"  When  shall  we  three  meet  again  ? 

To  morrow,  be  it  snow  or  rain  !” 

Next  day  the  dinner-hour  was  near, 
and  the  first  of  the  invited  that  came 
was  Dr.  John  Brown,  afterward  famous 
through  ”  Eab  and  his  Friends.”  Sam¬ 
uel  and  he  were  kinsmen,  springing 
from  the  same  “  old  Haddington  hero,” 
whom  John  glorified  as  “  the  Founder 
of  our  dynasty — we  date  from  him.” 
Yet  Samuel,  though  much  the  younger 
man,  was  a  step  nearer  to  that  Had¬ 
dington  apostle  than  was  John,  for 
Samuel  was  grandson,  while  John  was 
reat-grandson.  Samuel,  too,  by  his 
azzling  qualities  and  swift  action,  had 
risen  into  fame  in  youth  ;  but  John 
had  reached  middle  age  before  he 
emerged  from  obscurity.  In  Samuel, 
the  agile  form,  the  finely  shaped  and 
balanced  head,  and  the  mobile  features 
with  their  fast-changing  expression, 
yet  their  fixed  air  of  enthusiasm,  were 
typical  of  his  irrepressible  inner  ener¬ 
gies.  The  look  of  brow  and  eye  needed 
no  hand  to  wave  aloft  the  Excelsior 
banner.  But  John, — as  was  indicated 
by  a  heavy  figure,  burden  bearing  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  leaden-footed  gait,  and  by  the 
composure  of  a  smooth  face  and  the 
steady  brightness  of  eyes  which  only 
exchanged  their  serenity  for  wistful 
melancholy  or  eager  merriment, — was 
in  his  mental  action  slow  and  plodding. 
He  kept  within  the  old  spheres  and 
lines  of  speculation,  and  was  free  from 
the  fascination  which  both  the  new, 
and  the  hunt  after  the  new,  always  had 
for  Samuel.  His  interest  in  Emerson 
was  but  small  ;  and  except  for  the  hint 
that  he  might  meet  with  De  Quincey, 
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he  probably  would  have  declined  his 
kinsman’s  invitation.  The  compari¬ 
son,  so  often  made  in  1848,  between 
those  two  Browns, — how  stands  it  now  ? 
Nay,  how  stood  it  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  ?  Did  not  ”  the  first  become 
last,  and  the  last  first?”  There  are, 
however,  not  a  few  who  will  cling  to 
Samuel’s  side,  believing  that  his  prem¬ 
ature  death  not  only  cut  off  the  grand 
achievements  of  faculties  that  had  been 
developed  and  trained  for  unwearied 
toil,  but  also  cast  its  shadows  back 
upon  the  brightness  of  the  actual  per¬ 
formances  of  his  soaring  youth  ! 

Close  behind  Dr.  John  Brown  came 
Professor  Nichol,  who,  in  addition  to 
his  scientific  abilities,  had  much  higher 
literary  ones,  though  the  latter  have 
been  exhibited  in  still  larger  measure 
and  with  more  splendid  results  by  his 
son  and  namesake— The  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  Glasgow  Univer¬ 
sity.  Soon  all  the  guests  had  arrived, 
with  the  exception  of  De  Quincey  and 
his  guide  William  Robertson.  Samuel 
Brown,  though  he  heard  several  ex¬ 
pressing  their  conviction  that  there 
would  be  no  De  Quincey  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  had  a  strong  assurance  that  Willie 
would  do  his  utmost  to  bring  him  nolens 
volens,  whatever  might  be  the  intrigue 
or  gentle  constraint  that  might  be  re¬ 
quired.  And  he  did  bring  De  Quin¬ 
cey  ;  but  the  entreaties,  stratagems, 
and  “  appliances  to  boot”  of  the  am¬ 
bassador,  and  the  ingenious  resistance 
that  gradually  weakened  until  it  yield¬ 
ed  altogether,  must,  for  want  of  space, 
remain  undescribed.  In  physique  he 
was  neither  taller  nor  more  athletic 
than  De  Quincey,  and  the  figure  of 
each  had  a  boyishness  which  showed 
itself  also  in  Robertson’s  face  :  but  Ue 
Quincey’s  face — wearing  such  a  net¬ 
work  of  lines  as  a  map  of  London 
streets,  and  these  lines  traced  by  a 
strange  experience  of  sorrows,  cares, 
and  scares — had  a  weird  expression 
which  could  not  be  concealed  by  the 
imperial  intellect  that  illumined  brow 
and  eyes. 

As  the  literary  veteran  was  led  into 
the  room  by  the  young  clergyman,  it 
was  not  like  ‘‘  morning  led  by  night,” 
but  like  night  led  by  moruiug.  The 
guests  could  not  but  observe  the  con¬ 
trast  ;  but  forthwith  they  were  all  ab- 
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sorbed  in  the  glad  surprise  that  De 
Quincey — the  chartered  irregular — had 
really  come,  and  come  with  fair  punc¬ 
tuality,  for  he  was  only  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  the  time,  and  the  guests  had 
just  taken  their  seats.  De  Quincey’s 
attire,  as  Dr.  John  Brown  whispered 
to  me,  refuted  the  stories  afloat  about 
his  expedients  for  covering  himself, 
and  for  concealing  his  carelessness. 
He  was  wont  to  be  displeased  with  all 
descriptions  which  set  forth  his  dress 
as  shabby  and  soiled,  incomplete  and 
seemingly  borrowed  from  different 
suits,  and  even  from  different  owners. 

“  Is  he  not  attired  like  a  gentleman  ?” 
asked  Dr.  John  Brown  ;  and  certainly, 
on  this  occasion,  he  was. 

Our  host  invited  him  to  a  seat  near 
himself  and  Emerson  ;  but  he  and  his 
guide  had  already  been  laid  hold  of  and 
accommodated  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table.  During  and  after  dinner  the 
comjiany  had  somehow  divided  into 
three  or  four  centres  of  talk,  though 
Dr.  Samuel  often  tried  to  unite  them, 
in  order  that  Emerson  and  De  Quincey 
might  be  brought  out  to  entertain  all. 
But  he  failed,  and  the  two  celebrities 
never — for  more  than  a  minute — fell 
into  conversation  ;  nor  indeed,  gener¬ 
ally,  could  either  of  the  two  hear  what 
was  said  by  the  other.  Samuel  Brown, 
as  attested  by  Jeffrey,  Hamilton,  Chal¬ 
mers,  Wilson,  and  Carlyle,  was  the  most 
brilliant  and  versatile  of  talkers  in  any 
circle ;  yet  I  never  saw  his  conversa¬ 
tional  powers  to  less  advantage  than 
during  Emerson’s  residence  with  him. 

Emerson  had  Dr.  Nichol  at  one  side 
of  him,  and  they  spoke  much  of  Car¬ 
lyle.  Emerson  described  the  savage 
mood  which  often  showed  itself  in  Car- 
l)le  as  a  “  mental  toothache.”  Nichol 
asked  if  the  “extraction  cure”  were 
not  possible  ? 

“  No ;  I  fear,”  replied  Emerson, 
“the  torturing  agents  are  so  many. 
A  friend  of  mine  in  Boston,  liable  to 
attacks  of  toothache,  was  one  day  in 
excruciating  pain.  ‘  Why  don’t  you,’ 
I  asked,  ‘  at  once  get  rid  of  the  offend¬ 
er?  Out  with  the  tooth  !  ’  ‘  Impossi¬ 

ble  !  ’  he  groaned,  while  a  twinkle  of 
humor  gleamed  in  his  eye,  ‘  quite  im¬ 
possible  !  “  My  name  is  Legion  ;  for 
we  are  many.”  ’  Here  was  a  tooth 
speaking  for  itself  !” 


Some  discussion  arose  as  to  whether 
this  could  be  called  soliloquy  ;  and  I 
ventured  to  give  a  case  which  had  come 
under  my  own  observation.  1  was 
with  a  well-known  orator  shortly  be¬ 
fore  he  was  to  make  a  lengthy  harangue 
in  an  immense  hall.  He  was  standing 
before  a  mirror,  and  when  he  had  put 
some  finishing  touches  to  his  hair  and 
his  dress,  he  stretched  out  and  inspected 
his  tongue  (which  was  not  the  “  small 
member”  alluded  to  by  St.  James), 
saying  to  it,  “  Ah,  you  rogue  !  you 
look  very  lively  and  active  just  now, 
but  in  a  little  I  shall  take  the  sweat 
out  of  you  !”  A  tongue  speaking  to 
itself  !  Could  soliloquy  go  farther  ? 
I  may  be  excused  for  mentioning  that 
this  my  illustration  of  soliloquy  seemed 
to  commend  itself  to  the  majority 
around  the  table  as  more  pertinent  and 
comic  than  Emerson’s,  for  it  was  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  a  general  peal  of 
laughter,  and  this  was  not  less  quickly 
overpowered  by  the  hearty  guffawing 
of  Dr.  John  Brown. 

“  Will  you  make  over  to  me,”  Dr. 
John  then  inquired  in  a  whisper, 
“  that  story  as  a  property,  for  I  feel 
that  it  is  really  your  own  ?”  And  he 
proceeded  to  give  me  a  humorous  ac¬ 
count  of  having  had  hundreds  of  anec¬ 
dotes  paraded  as  “original”  before 
him,  yet  they  had  long  been  as  famil¬ 
iar  as  proverbs,  and  might  every  mo¬ 
ment  be  encountered  on  the  very  high¬ 
way  both  of  social  talk  and  of  news¬ 
paper  literary  gossip. 

Our  host  was  disappointed  in  all  his 
attempts  to  give  effect  to  his  design 
that  Emerson  should  have  special  talk 
with  De  Quincey  ;  and  he  had  a  pain¬ 
ful  suspicion  that  neither  of  the  two 
seconded  those  attempts.  Emerson 
was  quite  aware  of  the  presence  of  De 
Quincey,  and  had  occasionally  taken 
of  him  a  scrutinizing  side  view  ;  but  it 
was  doubtful  if  De  Quincey,  when  in¬ 
troduced  by  Samuel  Brown  to  “  Mr. 
Emerson  from  America,”  had,  through 
the  loud  hum  of  talk  near  him  at  the 
moment,  heard  the  stranger’s  name, 
or  more  than  the  words  “  from  Ameri¬ 
ca,”  for  he  at  once  replied,  “Sir,  I 
never  hear  the  name  of  your  country 
without  being  awe-struck  at  its  future  ! 
How  inimitably  great  the  young  giant 
may  be,  and  wno  can  reckon  or  meas- 
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ure  American  achievements  in  science, 
literature,  and  art?” 

Emerson,  with  a  deep  bow,  escaped 
to  another  group,  and  Samuel  Brown 
looked  half-amused,  half-disappointed  ; 
but  making  a  signal  to  Robertson, 
Nichol,  and  me,  he  took  us  to  a  corner 
of  the  room  for  a  whispered  confer¬ 
ence.  In  the  event  of  De  Quincey 
either  not  coming  to  dinner,  or  of  his 
failing  to  be  engaged  in  special  dia¬ 
logue  with  Emerson,  there  was  in  re¬ 
serve  a  plan  for  securing  nim  as  a 
hearer  of  Emerson’s  third  lecture, 
which  was  to  be  given  that  evening  in 
Queen  Street  Hall.  Mrs.  Growe,  the 
well-known  novelist,  who  had  for  years 
been  resident  in  Edinburgh,  was 
pledged  to  Samuel  Brown  to  do  her 
best  to  aid  this  alternative  device,  and 
to  be,  on  the  shortest  notice,  within  a 
cab  at  Brown’s  door,  ready  to  take  De 
Quincey  and  some  of  the  “  conspira¬ 
tors”  to  a  destination  that  should  only 
be  gradually  and  partially  described  to 
him.  It  was  agreed  that  De  Quincey 
must  be  guaranteed  against  being  stared 
at,  or  even  seen,  by  the  audience,  since 
he  had  long  shrunk  from  being  in  any 
assembly  as  hearer  or  spectator.  Willie 
Robertson  declared  that  he  would  keep 
closely  and  constantly  beside  the  cap¬ 
tive,  explaining,  along  with  Mrs. 
Crowe,  whatever  might  seem  strange 
or  startling.  The  subordinates  were 
srfficiently  instructed.  Dr.  Samuel 
Brown  despatched  a  note  to  Mrs. 
Crowe  to  explain  that  the  fulfilment 
of  her  promise  was  forthwith  expected. 

The  stratagem  was  carried  out  with¬ 
out  a  hitch.  When  the  party  was 
breaking  up  several  minutes  before 
eight  o’clock — the  hour  for  the  lecture 
— ^r.  Nichol  and  I  left  to  walk  to  the 
Hall.  There  were  two  cabs  standing 
at  Brown’s  door.  The  Vice-President 
of  the  “Philosophical”  took  Emerson 
into  the  empty  cab,  which  was  at  once 
driven  rapidly  away.  Then  said  Sam¬ 
uel  Brown,  as  he  and  Willie  Robertson 
took  each  an  arm  of  De  Quincey,  “  Let 
us  join  Mrs.  Crowe.  She  will  convey 
us  to  a  most  enjoyable  scene,  where  we 
shall  see  without  being  seen.  Mr.  De 
Quincey  is  here  with  us,  Mrs.  Crowe. 
Don’t,  sir,  pause  on  the  carriage-step. 
Why  are  these  inquisitorial  policemen 
hanging  about?  Quick,  sir,” — and 
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with  a  gentle  push  De  Quincey  was 
placed  beside  and  beyond  Mrs.  Crowe 
who  warmly  welcomed  him,  while 
Brown  and  Robertson  in  a  moment 
were  seated  opposite,  and  the  second 
cab  was  off  !  Whenever  the  captive 
seemed  to  have  any  tendency  to  resist 
or  protest  against  his  “  capture,’*  there 
was  a  torrent  of  perplexing  remarks 
turned  upon  him  from  all  sides,  and 
he  bowed  in  courteous  assent  to  what 
was  said  by  a  lady  so  intellectual  and 
accomplished  as  Mrs.  Crowe.  Float¬ 
ing  in  his  mind  there  was  somehow  the 
idea  that  he  was  being  taken  to  the  re¬ 
hearsal  of  an  Engli^  version  of  the 
“  Antigone,”  which  was  soon  to  be 
brought  out  under  the  management  of 
Murray,  and  with  Helen  Faucit  as  the 
heroine  ;  and  De  Quincey  was  not  set 
right  about  this,  but  merely  assured 
that  he  would  be  in  the  strictest  seclu¬ 
sion,  and  would  see  and  hear  without 
being  seen.  I  was  in  the  porch  of  the 
Queen  Street  Hall  when  he  and  his 
guides  arrived.  He  was  swiftly  piloted 
into  an  empty  side-box,  and  placed  in 
a  back  corner,  where  he  was  invisible 
to  all  except  the  few  friends  who  shared 
his  privacy,  and  where  he  sat  in  a  mood 
of  utter  bewilderment,  until  Mrs.  Crowe 
began  to  whisper  some  explanations. 

It  needed  all  the  persuasive  arts  of  that 
lady  and  her  friends  to  reconcile  De 
Quincey  to  listen — even  from  within 
“  the  ear  of  Dionysius” — to  a  lecture 
from  Emerson  on  “  Eloquence,”— a 
subject  which  De  Quincey  himself  had 
discussed  in  several  remarkable  papers 
on  “  Rhetoric”  and  “  Style.”  Feeling 
both  that  escape  was  impossible  and 
that  he  was  in  the  keeping  of  friends,  1 
he  yielded,  and  with  shut  eyes  and 
drooping  head  prepared  to  hear.  He 
pleasantly  hinted  to  Mrs.  Crowe  to 
“  ring  the  bell  for  the  rising  of  the 
curtain  and  the  entrance  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  !” 

The  stratagem  had  hitherto  been  I 
successful ;  and  to  guard  against  the  | 
captive’s  escape  at  any  moment  when 
his  keepers  might  be  under  the  spell 
of  some  of  the  glorious  passages  in  the 
lecture,  Willie  Robertson  stationed  j 
himself  with  his  back  to  the  door,  so  | 
that  no  exit  could  be  made  without  his 
permission.  But  though  the  lecturer 
found  quickly  sympathetic  and  respon- 
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give  hearers,  and  though  flashes  of 
genius,  illuminating  many  of  the  brief 
sentences,  met  with  prompt  recogni¬ 
tion,  De  Quincey  never  moved  as  if  he 
wished  to  escape,  but  was  judged,  by 
those  near  him,  to  be  possessed  and 
ruled  by  the  speaker. 

“  The  Confessor,’’  whispered  Samuel 
Brown  to  Mrs.  Crowe,  “  must  bo  greatly 
enjoying  the  lecture.  How  nobly  he 
wiir  compliment  the  lecturer!  We 
must  be  within  hearing  of  what  is  ex¬ 
changed  between  the  two.” 

Yet  if  the  plot  had  been  a  complete 
success  in  the  letter,  it  was  a  failure  in 
the  spirit,  for  at  the  close  of  the  lec¬ 
ture,  when  the  applause  from  the  audi¬ 
ence  was  loud  and  long  continued,  De 
Quincey  started  up,  and  it  was  then 
apparent  to  his  keepers,  as  indeed  I 
had  been  led  to  suspect  all  through  the 
lecture,  that  he  had  been  asleep  1  He 
was  smilingly  indiflfeient  to  the  pleas¬ 
ant  rallying  about  his  “  close  atten¬ 
tion  and  in  a  whisper  he  asked  me 
if  there  had  been  any  striking  simile 
in  the  lecture.  I  told  him  that  Emer¬ 
son  represented  some  orators  as  having 
a  presence  and  an  address  which  at 
once  diffused  a  glowing  sense  of  com¬ 
fort  among  the  hearers,  just  as  if  a 
stove  were  within  the  hall,  and  he 
would  call  them  “  stove-orators  !”  I 
also  mentioned  that  Emerson,  unlike 
all  other  lecturers  on  “  Eloquence,” 
had  given  no  specimens  of  oratory,  not 
even  a  sentence  from  Daniel  Webster. 

On  Samuel  Brown  taking  our  small 
group  to  the  retiring-room,  De  Quin¬ 


cey,  in  his  own  high-bred  and  finely 
courteous  manner,  thanked  Emerson 
for  his  lecture  and  for  the  stove  simile, 
which,  he  said,  “  might  have  come 
from  Socrates  himself,  if  Greece  had 
been  endowed  with  America’s  practi¬ 
cal  genius  for  the  invention  of  stoves  1” 

Emerson  was  at  the  time  fnll  of  Soc¬ 
rates,  whom  he  was  about  to  exhibit 
to  the  public  as  one  of  his  “  Repre¬ 
sentative  Men,”  and  De  Quincey,  from 
early  youth,  had  been  familiar  with 
the  genius,  character,  and  talk  of 
“  Athene’s  wisest  son  so  that  they 
quickly  understood  each  other’s  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Greece’s  wondrous  philoso¬ 
pher.  De  Quincey  also  hailed  the  novel 
absence  in  the  lecture  of  oratorical 
“  specimens”  as  a  sound  innovation  ; 
for  “  what  ideal  of  Eloquence,”  he 
asked,  “  could  either  be  formed  or 
adorned  by  any  kind  or  number  of  ex¬ 
tracts 

The  conversation  into  which  they 
unexpectedly  and  incidentally  fell  at 
the  close  of  the  lecture,  and  which  con¬ 
tinued  with  unabated  vivacity  and  in¬ 
terest  for  twenty  minutes,  really  ful¬ 
filled  the  design  of  the  elaborate  plot¬ 
ting  of  Brown  and  Robertson  that  had 
failed.  At  the  moment  of  final  sepa¬ 
ration,  when  each  was  withdrawing  to 
go  on  his  own  solitary  way,  without 
having  exchanged  a  word  of  friendly 
greeting,  they  were  at  once  brought 
into  an  exceedingly  pleasant  dialogue  ; 
— and  “  all’s  well  that  ends  well.” — 
Blackwood’s  Magazine. 
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Daughters  are  not  revolting,  but 
being  evolved,  and  the  evolution  may 
be  looked  upon  with  great  placidity. 
Their  progressive  assertion  of  them¬ 
selves  is  no  new  factor,  although  a  cer¬ 
tain  Class  in  English  Society  (fond  of 
spelling  themselves  with  capitals)  have 
for  some  generations  past  shut  their 
daughters  up  and  shut  their  own  eves, 
and  they  are  now  obliged  to  open  their 
eyes  while  their  daughters  open  the 
doors  and  windows.  From  the  begin¬ 


ning  it  was  not  so.  The  heroic  times 
of  English  history  produced  women 
whose  names  are  famous,  and  also  show 
more  and  more,  the  more  deeply  and 
intimately  they  are  studied,  how  well 
instructed,  how  sensible  and  capable, 
English  women  and  girls  used  to  be. 
And  indeed  they  still  are.  Although 
the  day  when  dahies  and  demoiselles 
of  high  degree  may  admit  to  their  com¬ 
pany  the  men  who  lightly  injure  poorer 
women  and  girls  when  occasion  offers. 
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the  layers  of  society  they  think  beneath 
them  are,  on  the  whole,  more  careful 
than  they  are  in  this  respect,  and  have 
been  able,  therefore,  to  keep  more  of 
their  personal  freedom.  The  Classes 
do  not  realize  how  free  these  other 
women  are.  I  remember  being  present 
at  a  meeting  called  to  consider  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  working  girls,  where  a  man 
who  bears  an  honored  name  for  his 
oodness,  his  enlightenment,  and  his 
nowledge  of  working-class  problems, 
delivered  an  eloquent  speech,  much  of 
which  was  based  on  the  supposition 
that  milliners’  girls,  and  domestic  ser¬ 
vants,  and  map-painters,  et  hoc  genus 
omne,  were  always  chaperoned  to  and 
from  their  classes  by  their  mothers’ 
matronly  servants.  Those  of  us  who 
were  teaching  them  and  knew  the  good 
homes  from  which  they  came,  and  the 
struggles  they  made  to  get  their  educa¬ 
tion  after  their  working  hours  were 
over,  and  the  security  in  passing 
through  the  streets  which  their  busi¬ 
ness-like  air  and  self  respect  gave  them, 
smiled  behind  his  back,  and  thought 
that  the  day  was  coming  when  educa¬ 
tion  would  free  even  the  poor  over¬ 
chaperoned  girls  with  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  mix. 

Let  us  go  what  is  called  a  little  lower 
down.  In  the  factory  districts  of  Eng 
land,  machinery  evolved  the  daughters 
lung  ago.  It  is  a  long  time  since  the 
ordinary  north-country  factory  girl 
was  by  custom  under  the  control  of 
her  parents  after  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  ;  and  yet  those  who  work  among 
factory  operatives,  if  they  chance  to 
know  the  morals  of  Mayfair,  will  tell 
you  that  the  factory  girls  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  most  of  those  things  which 
denote  true  womanliness  as  dissociated 
from  questions  of  polish  and  culture. 
The  time  of  stress  there,  thirty  years 
ago,  showed  the  English  factory  girl  to 
be  made  of  as  fine  stuff  as  her  sister 
who  lived  in  the  times,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  when  the  struggles  were 
military  instead  of  economical.  The 
habits  of  economic  independence  and 
of  freedom  in  the  streets  did  not  make 
the  Lancashire  cotton  operative  a  less 
good  woman  or  a  less  good  daughter 
in  the  time  of  the  cotton  famine. 

The  common  plea  for  ignorance  in 
girls  is  based  upon  the  pessimistic  the¬ 


ories  that  men  will  never  be  pure,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  will  always  re¬ 
quire  women  to  be  pure  ;  and  that 
women  will  sometimes  be  able  to  make 
something  out  of  so  bad  a  bargain.  I 
think  this  is  a  slander  on  men.  A 
large  mass  of  them  are  good  ;  tliat  is 
to  say,  they  have  known  evil  from  their 
first  schoolboy  da)’s,  have  known  it  in 
the  way  most  likely  to  make  them  im¬ 
pure — as  a  secret  to  be  hidden  from  the 
mothers  and  sisters.  They  have  yet 
hugged  to  their  hearts  the  idea  of  a 
pure  manhood,  have  gone  through 
agonies  of  false  shame  in  order  to  hold 
to  their  ideal,  and  are  to  be  blamed,  if 
at  all,  chiefly  because  they  have  allowed 
the  impure  among  them  to  impose  upon 
the  world  the  damnable  doctrine  that 
purity  is  impossible,  unknown,  and 
even  undesired  among  men. 

Of  course,  the  impure  wish  to  impose 
this  doctrine  upon  the  world.  They 
have  been  weak  and  do  not  wish  to 
think  themselves  weaker  than  others ; 
01  wicked,  and  have  sought  and  known 
only  like-minded  companions,  and  have 
deceived  themselves  ;  or  they  have  been 
diabolical,  and  want  to  drag  others 
down  to  their  own  pit  of  destruction. 

The  reason  why  girls  have  been  so 
protected  is  that  there  were  such  men, 
and  a  better  way  had  not  been  thought 
of.  Common  sense  would  suggest  the 
diminution  of  the  dangerous  class,  and 
it  is  not  a  counsel  of  perfection  to  preach 
the  possibility  of  this.  Civilization 
works  wonders.  But  few  year’s  elapsed 
between  the  day  when  English  settlers 
in  Fiji  went  in  dread  of  their  lives  and 
of  being  eaten,  and  the  day  when  an 
English  governor  gave  the  same  natives 
a  constitutional  government.  So  the 
men  in  our  midst  who  now  devour  the 
daughters  of  the  poor  may,  by  right 
treatment,  be  made  civilized  members 
of  a  civilized  society. 

So  far  the  evil  doers  have  been  the 
talkers,  and  the  good,  both  men  and 
women,  have  not  realized  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  silence.  They  have 
allowed  their  good  to  be  evil  spoken  of, 
and  the  liberty  of  women  to  be  cur¬ 
tailed,  in  the  vain  hope  of  evading  the 
tongues  of  the  evil-minded.  Mean¬ 
while  you  could  not  long  have  such  a 
class  as  the  free  factory  girls  of  Eng¬ 
land  without  the  infection  of  freedom 
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spreading  upward.  It  has  already 
spread  through  the  middle  classes,  and 
by  many  an  agency  is  spreading  through 
the  professional  classes,  until  at  last  it 
has  touched  “  Society.”  It  has  come 
to  stay. 

But  in  Society  it  has,  for  the  first 
time,  come  across  a  fully  organized  foe. 
The  club  man  and  the  military  man 
stand  each  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
his  friend,  and  he  is  not  without  women 
allies.  The  women  whose  youth  was 
kept  “guarded”  till  they  wore  fiung, 
ignorant,  helpless  and  friendless,  into 
the  arms  and  to  the  cruel  tender  mer¬ 
cies  of  debauchees,  have  often  been  so 
hardened  by  their  misery,  so  bewildered 
by  the  social  approval  of  their  immola¬ 
tion,  so  destroyed  in  their  whole  being 
by  the  concealment  of  the  woe  imposed 
upon  them  by  Society,  that  they  have 
no  character  left  to  make  them  cham¬ 
pion  the  cause  of  their  daughters. 
They  go  astray  like  sheep,  and  cannot 
imagine  a  state  of  society  in  which  the 
men  would  be  in  a  position  to  ask  with 
justice  for  pure  wives.  It  is  such  poor 
victims  as  these  who  counsel  that  girls 
should  to  all  eternity  be  fiung  gagged 
to  wolves,  in  the  hope  that  the  wolves 
inM  turn  fieecy  by  companionship. 

The  day,  if  there  ever  was  such  a  day, 
of  ignorance  of  evil  among  boys,  died, 
at  latest,  when  the  first  boys’  school 
was  opened  in  England,  and  the  night 
is  not  yet  past.  The  day  of  ignorance 
among  girls  died,  at  latest,  when  it 
was  admitted  that  they  were  to  be  edu¬ 
cated.  We  talk  nonsense  when  we  talk 
of  ignorant  boys  and  girls.  Girls  are 
often  ignorant,  it  is  only  too  true,  of 
what  would  be  useful  and  protective 
to  them  ;  they  are  ignorant  of  what 
their  mothers  ought  to  teach  them  ; 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  holy  elevating 
aspects  of  their  woman’s  lives ;  but 
they  are,  more  or  less  dimly,  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  is  debasing,  terrify¬ 
ing,  distressing  ;  with  what  would  ren¬ 
der  them  more  easily  victims,  less  cer¬ 
tainly  the  elevators  of  society. 

The  crying  need  is  of  such  physical 
and  moral  instruction  for  both  boys 
and  girls  as  will  make  the  world  safe 
for  both  alike  to  be  free  in.  We  do 
not  want  our  sons  to  have  the  freedom 
to  embitter  their  lives  with  memories 
of  degradation.  Wo  do  not  want  our 


girls  to  be  free  to  rub  shoulders  with 
the  degraded  ;  but  we  do  not  think — 
and  our  daughters  go  further  and  X:noiff 
— that  a  better  world  will  not  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  mixture  of  license  and 
slavery.  The  girls  are  going  on  ahead 
of  us  ;  and  they  are  good  girls,  and  the 
world  will  be  the  better  for  them.  The 
boys  now  are  not  so  ashamed  to  ac 
knowledge  that  they  are  good  too. 

I  was  once  present  at  a  meeting  of 
lawyers  to  discuss  bankruptcy  laws, 
where  an  eminent  man,  not  noticing 
the  presence  of  a  w^oman,  defended 
legal  frauds,  instancing  the  fraud  prac¬ 
tised  upon  an  ignorant  girl  when  she 
signed  her  settlements,  with  phrases 
about  her  children  in  law-Euglish, 
the  night  before  her  marriage.  The 
whole  company  accepted  it  as  a  joke, 
and  I  thought  the  doctrine  and  its 
ground  worthy  of  each  other. 

But  the  daughters,  right  through  the 
nation,  have  done  with  frauds.  They 
intend  to  know  in  future  who  they 
are,  where  they  are,  and  what  they  are 
doing ;  and  such  knowledge  is  their 
birthright.  For  us  mothers  it  remains 
(we  ourselves  having  walked  the  same 
road  in  its  earlier  reaches)  to  see  them 
well  equipped,  to  give  them  all  the  help 
and  companionship  we  can,  and  then 
to  wish  them  God-speed.  We  shall 
entreat  our  boys  to  walk  hand  in  hand 
with  them.  We  shall  tell  our  husbands 
— those  fathers  who  seem  so  forgotten 
in  this  controversy— that  on  their  train¬ 
ing  of  our  sons,  on  their  example,  on 
their  courage,  nay,  on  their  loyalty  to 
their  daughters,  depend  greatly  the 
speed  and  security  with  which  our 
young  people  will  form  the  new  society. 

We  parents  can  blight  and  dwarf  and 
mildew  the  young  plants  ;  we  cannot 
stop  their  growth. 

Even  “  Society”  has  more  than  ac¬ 
cepted  nursing  as  a  noble  profession 
for  women.  The  nurse  comes  from 
every  grade,  is  met  in  every  hovel  and 
every  drawing-room  ;  her  freedom,  her 
happy  independence,  her  own  and 
others’  sense  of  her  value  ;  her  accepted 
knowledge  of  the  darker  sides  of  life — 
in  all  of  which  respects  she  is  rivalled 
by  that  mighty  host  of  sisters  and  dea¬ 
conesses  and  “  church-workers”  of  all 
sects — have  their  instructive  and  in- 
citive  influence  on  the  home  daughters. 
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If  Society  wants  them  to  be  ignorant 
and  uninterested,  like  the  legendary 
English  lady,  it  must  arrange  terms 
with  the  hospital,  the  sick-room,  the 
parish  priest,  the  social  reformer. 
Meanwhile,  our  girls  will  learn,  will 
throw  off  their  swaddling  clothes.  I 
believe  myself  that  the  passing  of  the 
Married  Women’s  Property  Act  in  1872 
was  only  a  first  step  in  a  change  which 
will  given  women  that  equal  control  of 
property  which  will  harbinger  or  ac¬ 
company  the  establishment  of  their  so¬ 
cial  and  political  equality  ;  and  when 
that  is  gained  we  shall  begin  to  discern 
the  heights  to  which  a  society  may 
climb  which  expects  noble  lives  from 
all  its  members  alike.  I  and  the  many 
women  who  think  with  me  have  known 
already  many  girls  who  use  their  latch¬ 
keys  to  come  and  go  on  errands  of  sis¬ 
terly  mercy,  and  who  have  been  re¬ 
freshed  themselves  by  many  a  trip  in 
joyful  company  of  their  sisters  and 
their  brothers  and  their  friends,  with 
or  without  chaperones  as  convenience 
may  suggest,  and  to  whom  and  to  their 
brothers  the  words  “latchkey”  and 
Wanderjahr  have  conveyed  nothing 
but  sweet  and  wholesome  suggestion  ; 
and  the  more  girls  follow  such  an  ex¬ 
ample,  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
parents  who  trust  them,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  all  concerned.  Freedom 
brings  responsibility,  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  breeds  prudence.  The  jeer  of  the 
profligate,  the  hesitation  of  the  disloyal 
father,  will  be  silenced  in  no  long  time. 
The  tender  apprehension  of  the  mother 
will  be  overweighted  by  her  growing 
experience  of  her  daughters’  consider¬ 
ate  prudence  ;  and  our  poor  rich  girls 
will  come  to  have  as  happily  responsi¬ 
ble  and  as  free  a  life  as  their  sisters  on 
whom  the  blessing  of  toil  rests. 

A  great  deal  of  the  ill-health  of  our 
delicate  girls  arises  from  repression  of 
their  young  energy.  The  boys,  too, 
would  bo  hysterical  if  their  youth  w'ere 
hedged  in  with  so  many  conventional 
restraints,  that  there  would  be  no  room 
left  for  self-restraint,  if  everything 
they  wore,  every  word  they  spoke, 
every  youthful  grace  and  beauty,  every 
intellectual  endowment,  were  habit¬ 
ually  looked  upon  and  openly  spoken 
of  as  making  them  more  saleable  arti¬ 
cles.  These  things  belong  only  to  the 


ages  of  slavery,  and  I  would  once  and 
for  all  protest  that  where  there  is  a 
“  market,”  marriage  in  its  true  sense 
cannot  be  said  to  exist.  Marriage  is 
the  free  union  of  the  free,  taking  upon 
themselves  such  limitations  of  their 
freedom  as  will  lead  them  into  the 
highest  realms  of  liberty.  Liberty  im¬ 
plies  law,  discerned  to  be  the  best  for 
ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  personal  and  national  freedom. 
This  is  the  sort  of  freedom,  this  is  the 
sort  of  liberty,  which  has  become  a 
part  of  the  Englishman’s  very  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  and  it  is  the  same  liberty 
which  our  girls  are  claiming,  are  taL 
ing,  and  are  using  well.  It  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  result  must  be  to  restrain 
the  license  into  which  some  men  have 
turned  their  liberty.  In  fulfilling  the 
logical  sequence  which  must  give  to  a 
nation  free  women  to  stand  bv  the  side 
of  free  men,  our  English  girls  are  also 
carrying  on  the  destined  work  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  world. 

With  grievous  and  daring  exceptions, 
the  example  and  influence  of  England 
have,  on  the  whole,  brought  hope  and 
light  and  order  to  brutalized  and  en¬ 
slaved  nations — at  least  to  the  men  of 
those  nations.  Here  and  there,  even 
in  the  darkest  recesses  of  Paganism,  a 
hint,  a  gleam,  of  the  freedom  which 
Christianity  means  for  women  has 
reached  the  most  down-trodden  and 
tortured  of  the  women  of  the  world. 
They  groan  with  a  new  apprehension 
of  their  misery  ;  and  it  will  lie  in  the 
hands  of  our  daughters,  freed  them¬ 
selves,  to  carry  freedom  to  other  women. 

The  result  of  endeavoring  to  keep  the 
restrictions  of  women’s  freedom,  which 
the  vices  of  the  courts  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  rendered  necessary,  has  been 
to  produce  plague-spots  as  virulent  in 
poison  as  even  the  history  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  can  show.  The  women 
who  have  broken  through  the  conven¬ 
tional  barriers  have  been,  and  are,  the 
women  whom  England  delights  to  hon¬ 
or.  But  there  is  unnecessary  pain  and 
suffering  in  breaking  through  barriers, 
and  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  Eng¬ 
land  will  be  kind  and  wise  if  they  con¬ 
sult  with  their  sons  and  daughters  in 
what  direction  the  new  generation  may 
best  broaden  the  path  for  the  new  o:- 
der. 
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Certainly  the  restrictions  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  feeble-witted,  earth-bound 
Dodo,  must  give  way  to  the  freedom 
which  will  give  the  angels  in  our  houses 
room  to  grow  their  six  strong  wings — 

a  _ 


two  for  personal  dignity  and  beauty, 
two  for  spiritual  elevation,  and  two 
with  which  to  fly  on  serviceable  er¬ 
rands  for  humanity. — Contemporary 
Review. 
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Probably  no  literary  tendency  is 
of  older  standing  than  that  expressed 
by  the  title  of  this  paper.  Whether 
the  object  be  ornament,  elucidation, 
display  of  reading,  or  the  desire  to  ally 
one’s  views  to  those  of  others  who 
carry  more  weight,  the  practice  must 
be  well-nigh  as  old  as  literature  itself. 
Nor  was  it  ever  more  general.  Conver¬ 
sation,  perhaps,  nowadays  exhibits  a 
certain  impatience  of  the  habit.  Old 
stagers  will  still  illustrate  their  mo¬ 
ments  of  conviviality,  of  kindly  opti¬ 
mism,  of  gentle  half  fictitious  pessi¬ 
mism,  from  Horace  ;  younger  scholars 
will  occasionally  recall  the  Anthology  to 
the  embarrassment  of  friends  who  have 
forgotten  their  Greek  ;  but  the  custom 
of  quotation  in  talk,  of  classical  quo¬ 
tation  especially,  is  decaying.  The 
modern  listener  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too 
ready  to  scent  a  prig,  the  modern  talker 
too  much  afraid  of  the  imputation  ; 
but  whatever  the  cause,  while  allusion 
fully  holds  its  own,  and  paradox  is 
stronger  than  ever,  quotations  are  grad¬ 
ually  disappearing  from  the  current 
coin  of  speech.  From  Parliamentary 
oratory  they  have  almost  disappeared 
already :  perhaps  one  should  rather 
say  their  disappearance  from  Parlia¬ 
ment  accompanied  that  of  Parliamen¬ 
tary  oratory.  Occasionally  the  habit 
reappears  with  the  awakening  gleam 
that  lights  up  our  dormant  patriotism, 
as  when  the  late  Lord  Cairns  closed 
his  line  speech  on  the  Transvaal  sur¬ 
render  with  the  words  : 

“  In  all  the  ills  we  ever  bore 
We  sighed,  we  wept — we  never  blnshed  be¬ 
fore  1” — 

occasionally  it  still  serves  to  point  a 
stroke  of  satire  or  of  wit,  as  when  the 
Lords’  professed  admiration  of  the 
principle  of  the  last  Reform  Bill  sug¬ 
gested  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  : — 


“  They  never  told  their  love  ; 

Bat  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i’  the  bud, 
Feed,”  etc. — 

or  to  Mr.  Bright : — 

“  Perhaps  it  was  wise  to  dissemble  yonr  love, 
But— why  did  yon  kick  me  downstairs?” 

But  for  the  most  part  quotation,  like 
other  ornaments,  has  disappeared  from 
our  debates  with  the  influx  of  the 
“  You’re  another  !”  type  of  politician, 
and  amid  the  amenities  of  Irish  dis¬ 
cussion.  If  the  House  still  occasion¬ 
ally  wastes  its  time,  it  is  at  least  en¬ 
tirely  innocent  of  doing  so  in  any  way 
that  might  give  pleasure  to  persons  of 
reading  and  taste. 

But  the  journalist,  the  lecturer,  the 
litterateur,  still  quote  ;  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  seems  on  the  increase  among  all 
wielders  of  the  pen.  From  the  epis¬ 
tolary  efforts  of  the  higher-educated 
young  lady,  whose  scraps  from  the 
poets  appear  duly  emphasized  with  in¬ 
verted  commas  and  underlines,  to  the 
delicate  interweaving  of  Shakespearean 
echoes  with  the  precious  sentences  of 
our  most  spruce  essayists,  or  the  point¬ 
ing  of  moral  or  psychological  truth 
from  the  pulpit  by  apt  passages  from 
secular  literature,  the  literary  atmos¬ 
phere  is  full  of  quotation.  Of  what  is 
the  fact  significant  ?  Chiefly,  perhaps, 
of  the  enormous  extension  of  journal¬ 
istic  enterprise.  It  is  the  newspapers, 
daily  and  weekly,  that  are  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  the  changes  that  pass 
over  our  current  speech,  for  the  healthy 
admission  of  new  words  and  new 
phrases,  for  the  formation  of  new  hab¬ 
its,  for  the  stereotyping,  unfoitunately, 
of  much  that  is  radically  mistaken  or 
in  poor  taste.  For  ages  past  there  has 
existed  a  vast  body  of  traditional  quo¬ 
tations,  the  common  property  of  all 
fairly  educated  folk,  who  employ  them 
quite  legitimately,  though  very  often 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  their 
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origin,  because  they  have  acquired  a 
certain  value  as  talismans.  Such  value 
was  originally  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
fact  of  their  embodiment  of 

“  What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  so  well  ex¬ 
pressed”  ; 

but  has  been  increased  tenfold  by  their 
repetition  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  until  they  have  acquired  almost 
the  force  of  geometrical  axioms  and 
definitions.  Of  this  common  heritage 
of  quotations  every  novelist  and  jour¬ 
nalist  has  for  years  been  making  the 
fullest  use.  The  growth  of  the  nabit 
of  reading  the  papers  has  not  only  fa¬ 
miliarized  a  far  wider  circle  with  such 
common  heritage,  but  has  raised  up  a 
far  larger  body  of  younger  writers  who 
take  on  the  literary  habits  and  stock- 
in-trade  of  their  predecessors,  and  dis¬ 
seminate  their  quotations  still  more 
widely.  The  gradual  severance  of  the 
quotation  from  its  proper  source  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  journalistic  hurry. 
The  pointed  epigram  or  antithesis  re¬ 
curs  to  the  mind  far  more  readily  than 
the  name  of  the  author  or  of  the  work 
wherein  it  occurs,  particularly  if  it  be 
a  sentiment  of  a  general  kind  which 
might  have  been  uttered  by  many  writ¬ 
ers.  In  former  days  the  writer  would 
perhaps  have  worried  his  memory  for 
the  proper  reference,  and  inserted  it  in 
his  copy  ;  the  modern  journalist  must 
abandon  that  exercise  to  his  readers. 
Hence  the  surprise  often  felt  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  remote  and  obscure  source  of 
many  a  familiar  phrase.  The  revela¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  not  without  its  touch 
of  pathos.  Dryden,  writing  in  1666, 
says  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
“  Their  plays  are  now  the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  and  frequent  entertainments  of  the 
stage  ;  two  of  theirs  being  acted  through 
the  year,  for  one  of  Shakespeare’s  or 
Johnsons”  (sic).*  And  yet  of  all  the 
vast  body  of  irregular  but  often  mag¬ 
nificent  work  left  by  those  collabora- 
teurs,  containing  more  than  fifty  plays 
apart  from  the  poems,  I  doubt  if  there 
be  more  than  a  single  phrase  that  has 
passed  into  the  common  speech  of  their 
countrymen,  and  whether  more  than  a 
very  few  are  aware  that  the  proverb 
about  one  man’s  meat  being  another 


*  “  An  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy.” 
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man’s  poison  is  first  found  (if  indeed 
it  had  not  an  older  origin)  in  the  mouth 
of  Piorato  in  Love’s  Cure,  Act  iii. 
scene  2  : — 

Pior. — “  In  all  that  time  he  drank  me 
aquafortis. 

And  nothing  else  but—” 
BobadiUa, —  “  Aqua-vitae,  signor  ; 

For  aqua-fortus  poisons.” 

‘‘  Aqua  fortis 

I  say  again  :  what’s  one  man’s 
poison,  signor, 

Is  another’s  meat  or  drink"— 

or  that  it  was  Marcia  in  Addison’s 
”  Cato”  who  first  gave  expression  to 
that  modern-sounding  proverb  about 
the  danger  of  hesitation  : — 

”  When  love  once  pleads  admission  to  the 
heart, 

(However  of  our  virtue  we  may  boast,) 

The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.” 

— Ad,  IV.,  Scene  1. 

To  journalistic  hurry,  too — and  be  it 
understood  that  the  phrase  is  used 
rather  as  a  type  of  the  pressure  which 
spoils  so  much  of  our  modern  life,  than 
as  an  indictment  of  the  Press,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  for  a  fault  so  common — must 
we  attribute  the  stereotyping  of  certain 
time-honored  misquotations,  such  as 
“  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new”  for 
Milton’s  “fresh  woods,”  the  “even 
tenor  of  their  way”  where  Gray  wrote 
“noiseless  tenor,”  the  “on  land  or 
sea”  or  else  “  on  sea  or  shore”  put  for 
Wordsworth’s  “  light  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land,”  the  attribution  of  the 
last-quoted  line  to  Shelley,  and  the  im¬ 
possible  transference  of  “  Fiat  justitia, 
mat  coelum”  to  Horace  from  its  un¬ 
known  author.  Such  misquotations 
have  their  origin,  no  doubt,  in  hurry, 
in  the  necessity  of  printing  without 
verification  ;  sometimes  in  deliberate 
intention,  for  the  better  serving  of  the 
q^uoter’s  purpose  ;  and  more  rarely  in 
the  indolence  which  is  careless  about 
verifying  where  it  could.  But  their 
perpetuation  is  rather  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  those  who  use  them  are 
using  them  at  second  hand,  are  quot¬ 
ing  from  their  memory  of  others’  quo¬ 
tations,  and  not  from  their  personal 
recollection  of  the  original.  Some¬ 
times  the  sense  and  bearing  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  may  have  undergone  such  change 
that  verification  proves  it  actually  use¬ 
less  for  the  purpose  intended. 
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Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  world  of 
pities  if  people  shrank  from  employing 
a  quotation  because  they  were  not  per¬ 
fectly  sure  of  it.  Only  conscientious 
folk  know  how  much  valuable  time 
may  be  wasted  in  the  effort  after  per¬ 
fect  honesty.  The  hunting  up  of  some 
line,  of  whose  sense  we  are  absolutely 
certain,  but  of  whose  exact  locality,  or 
of  a  particular  epithet  in  which,  we  are 
not  so  sure,  will  often  consume  half  a 
morning,  and  leave  the  end,  perhaps, 
after  all  unattained.  Rarely  do  we 
misinterpret,  or  misremember  in  any 
important  particular,  a  line  that  has 
strongly  impressed  us  ;  and  it  is  better 
to  face  the  risk  of  a  trifling  mistake — 
a  risk  which  recent  discussion  of  the 
subject  showed  to  be  freely  taken  by 
some  of  our  best-known  living  writers. 
Nor  need  we  wholly  reprobate  even  the 
slianieless  cribbing  of  quotations  which 
other  men  have  won  the  right  to  use 
by  patient  study  of  the  original  au¬ 
thors.  Robert  Rurton  used  to  be  in¬ 
stanced  as  the  greatest  victim  of  such 
pilfering  ;  but  it  is  more  than  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  cribber  of  to-day  is  commonly 
aware  of  that  vast  storehouse  of  famous 
line  and  phrase,  “  The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy.”  A  brief  reference  by 
the  cribber  to  the  quarter,  or  quoter, 
whence  he  borrows  is,  no  doubt,  desira¬ 
ble,  but  sometimes — as  in  the  case  of 
unsigned  work  or  deficient  memory — 
impossible.  Is  he  for  that  reason  to 
forego  the  pithy  or  beautiful  expression 
of  the  particular  sentiment  he  wishes 
to  recommend  ?  or  to  whittle  down 
such  expression  to  his  private  standard 
of  w’eakness  or  banality,  lest  he  seem 
to  poach  ?  Once  a  sentiment  has  at¬ 
tained  admirable  expression,  our  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  best  tolerates  nothing  in¬ 
ferior  to  that.  We  demand  that  such 
recognized  best  form,  which  haunts 
our  own  minds,  shall  be  reflected  also, 
by  allusion,  if  not  by  actual  quotation, 
in  the  author  wo  are  reading.  Seldom 
have  we  either  the  power  or  the  wish 
to  question  whence  ne  got  it.  Words 
once  uttered  are  no  longer  even  the  ex¬ 
clusive  property  of  the  original  au¬ 
thors  ;  certainly  they  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  private  preserve  of  those  dili¬ 
gent  enough  to  study  him.  The  ap- 
propriator  of  other  men’s  quotations 
should  be  compared,  not  so  much  to 


the  poacher,  as  to  the  unsuccessful 
sportsman  who  repairs  his  defects  as  a 
shot  by  judicious  purchase  at  the  poul¬ 
terer’s  on  the  way  home — at  least,  he 
brings  back  something  in  his  bag. 
The  first  quoter  should  rather  rejoice 
that  the  old  wisdom  he  has  disinterred 
is  borne  upon  the  lips  of  men  ;  and,  if 
he  naturally  chafes  against  the  non¬ 
recognition  of  his  claim  as  firk  discov¬ 
erer,  he  need  not  be  seriously  uneasy. 
The  pilferer  will  very  seldom  be  one 
whose  rivalry  he  has  the  slightest  cause 
to  dread.  Nowhere  has  the  mere  charla¬ 
tan,  the  mere  purveyor  of  stolen  scraps, 
so  little  chance  of  ultimate  success  on 
any  worthy  scale  as  in  the  pursuit  of 
letters.  Mere  literary  pretension  can 
never  finally  impose  itself  as  literary 
talent  or  knowledge.  The  indolence 
or  the  ignorance  which  constitutes  it 
mere  pretension  will  keep  it  so,  unless 
repaired  ;  and  in  these  diligent  days, 
when  pretension  is  discovered  so  much 
more  quickly,  it  has  no  more  chance 
of  succeeding  greatly  than  has  real 
merit,  steadily  evinced,  of  remaining 
long  without  its  ‘‘fair  guerdon”  of 
fame. 

Akin  to  misquotation,  yet  how  differ¬ 
ent  in  its  effect,  is  the  witty  alteration 
of  the  sense  of  a  passage,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  it  to  some  quite  foreign  pur¬ 
pose,  without  outward  change.  All 
quotation  may  be  said  to  imply  some 
share  of  wit,  which  was  well  enough, 
if  somewhat  roughly,  defined  by  Locke* 
as  the  ready  perception  of  analogies ; 
but  those  are  felt  to  be  wittiest  where 
the  resemblance,  though  close,  seems 
removed  as  it  were  to  a  distance  by 
some  obvious  differences  of  connection 
or  circumstance.  In  this  class  may  be 
cited  the  saying  of  Suetonius  about 
Caesar,  or  rather  of  Addison,  who  quotes 
it  with  some  addition  of  wit  in  No.  231 
of  the  Spectator.  A  man  conscious  of 
social  defects,  he  says,  ‘‘  should  exert 
a  noble  spirit,  and  palliate  those  imper¬ 
fections  which  are  not  in  his  power  by 
those  perfections  which  are,  ...  he 
should  imitate  Caesar,  who,  because  his 
head  was  bald,  covered  that  defect  with 
laurels.”  Then  there  was  Harley’s  to 
Congreve,  who  on  the  fall  of  the  Whig 


*  **  Essay  on  the  Homan  Understanding.’* 
Book  II.,  chap.  ii. 
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Ministry  in  1710  was  afraid  he  might 
be  deprived  of  tlie  post  that  Halifax 
had  given  him,  until  the  new  Minister 
gracefully  reassured  him  by  repeating 
Dido’s  friendly  words  to  .^neas  : — 

“  Non  obtnsa  adeo  gestamns  pectora  Foeni, 

Nec  tarn  aversus  eqnos  Tyria  sol  jungit  ab 
nrbe.”* 

Of  the  same  class  was  Macaulay’s 
quotation  from  the  Merry  Wives,  Apro¬ 
pos  of  the  Johnsonese  he  found  in  the 
mouths  of  the  female  characters  in  the 
unfortunate  play  of  Irene:  “  I  do  not 
like  when  a  ’oman  has  a  great  peard  : 
I  spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler.” 
Matthew  Arnold  alluded  to  his  own 
nomenclature  for  our  social  classes 
when,  in  some  passage  describing  Ox* 
fold,  he  quoted  the  line — 

“  There  are  our  young  barbarians,  all  at  play." 

One  of  the  happiest,  I  think,  was 
that  of  Mr.  Birrell  in  the  first  series 
of  “  Obiter  Dicta,”  about  the  elegant 
mounting  and  get  up  of  minor  poets’ 
first  volumes,  and  its  sad  contrast  with 
the  sense  of  early  doom  he  felt  in  pe¬ 
rusing  their  contents  : — 

"  the  conscious  Parc«e  threw 

Over  those  roseate  lips  a  Stygian  hue." 

One  recalls,  too,  how  Calverley,  hav¬ 
ing  baffled  the  pursuit  of  a  proctor  and 
his  myrmidons,  and  n  ached  sanctuary 
by  a  feat  of  daring  climbing,  bade  his 
pursuers  a  cheerful  adieu  from  the  in¬ 
side  with  the  words  :  “  Mine  enemies 
compassed  me  round  about,  but  by  the 
help  of  my  God  I  have  leapt  over  the 
wall  1”  And  lastly  I  am  reminded  of 
a  brilliant  unconscious  misquotation 
on  the  part  of  a  schoolboy,  who,  while 
reluctantly  repeating  lines  from  “  Lyci- 
das’’  about  the  vanity  of  the  homely 
flighted  shepherd’s  trade,  suggested  it 
as  possibly  preferable 

"  To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  the  negro's  hair  !" 

I  have  said  that  the  spread  of  the 
custom  of  quotation  is  significant  of 
the  extension  of  journalism.  But  it 
means  much  more  than  that.  It  points 
to  an  infinitely  wider  extension  of  gen- 


*  "  We  of  Carthage  have  not  so  lost  the  edge 
of  sympathy,  nor  is  our  Tyrian  town  so  remote 
from  the  track  of  the  car  of  Light." — JEn.  i. 
667-8. 
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eral  culture.  The  success  of  quotation 
its  power  of  giving  pleasure,  its  chance 
of  being  appreciated,  will  always  bear  a 
proportion  to  the  reading  of  those  to 
whom  the  quotations  are  made  ;  and 
the  spread  oi  the  habit  means  not  only 
that  the  preachers  and  writers  are  more 
saturated  with  the  great  work  of  others, 
but  that  they  can  more  confidently  rely 
on  the  recognition  of  the  passages'given 
by  a  majority  of  their  audience.  More¬ 
over,  the  range  is  perceptibly  widening. 
The  time-honored  quotations  have  be¬ 
come  too  common  and  familiar  for  use ; 
and  not  only  are  new  authors  brought 
into  the  field,  but  the  well-thumbed 
classic  is  laid  under  contribution  for 
new  passages. 

Not  that  quotation  is  a  very  safe  test 
of  an  author’s  popularity,  still  less,  per¬ 
haps,  of  his  merit.  To  have  won  ad¬ 
mission  among  the  ranks  of  the  quoted 
at  all  implies,  no  doubt,  popularity  of 
some  sort  in  the  past,  and  a  certain 
standard  of  merit :  but  it  would  be  ut¬ 
terly  unjust  to  arrange  poets — and  it 
is  from  poetry  that  the  vast  majority 
of  quotations  are  made — in  a  scale  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  lines  or  ex¬ 
pressions  from  their  works  that  have 
become  trite.  It  may  well  be  true  that 
the  poet  of  most  genius  will  be  the  least 
often  appealed  to.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  fashion  in  quotation,  as  in  everything 
else.  A  successful  man  of  letters  can 
give  to  a  line  or  phrase  more  currency 
by  quoting  it  in  a  single  article  than  it 
has  enjoyed,  perhaps,  in  centuries  of 
its  existence  before.  In  the  best  work, 
the  wisdom  or  beauty  of  a  sentiment 
actually  suffers  sometimes  from  the 
wealth  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Where  the  general  level  is  very  high, 
there  are  few  saliences  ;  and  an  expres¬ 
sion  that  would  attract  attention  by  its 
very  loneliness  in  an  inferior  writer, 
may  pass  unnoticed  in  an  excellent: 
yet,  once  severed  from  its  context,  its 
special  merit  is  immediately  apparent, 
and  it  passes  from  lip  to  lip  and  pen  to 
pen.  it  may  sometimes  happen,  too, 
that  to  be  much  quoted  means  to  be 
little  read.  Campbell  is  responsible 
for  many  of  our  most  familiar  phrases, 
for  instance  “  Distance  lends  enchant¬ 
ment  to  the  view,”  “  Angel-visits,  few 
and  far  between,”  “  Coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before  yet  how 
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read,”* — advice,  by  the  way,  which  had 
not  the  8upport  of  his  own  practice. 

But  apart  from  manner  or  subject, 
the  circumstances  of  form  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  in  the  matter.  If  a  hold  is 
to  be  gained  on  the  memory,  the  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  specially  caught  in  the 
first  instance.  Alliteration  or  a  strik¬ 
ing  oxymoron  are  among  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  to  that  end,  and  rhyme  al¬ 
ways  enjoys  a  better  chance  than  blank 
verse.  In  Shakespeare’s  case  the  dra¬ 
matic  form  and  the  surpassing  merit 
of  his  work  have  succeeded  long  ago  in 
establishing  a  cult ;  and  all  he  wrote 
is  more  or  less  familiar.  In  a  less  de¬ 
gree  the  same  is  true  of  Milton,  even 
without  the  help  of  the  dramatic  form. 
But  is  there  any  other  pre-Victorian 
writer  of  the  blank  line  who  is  much 
quoted  or  at  all  commonly  read  ?  Some 
two  or  three  lines  are  all  that  can  really 
take  rank  as  popular  quotations,  even 
from  a  genius  like  Marlowe,  and  from 
genuine  and  delightful,  if  not  supreme¬ 
ly  powerful,  poets  like  Thomson  and 
Young.  From  Marlowe  one  would  take 
only  the 

“  Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room" 

of  Barabas’  opening  soliloquy,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  next  line  but  one 

"  Into  what  qaarter  peers  my  halcyon’s  bill  ?" 

the  line  about  Helen  from  “  Dr.  Faus- 
tus”— 

"  Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand 
ships  ?" 

and  possibly  the  line  from  “  Hero  and 
Leander,”  that  Shakespeare  quotes  in 
As  You  Like  It — 

“  Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ?" 

From  Thomson  one  would  take  only 
three  instances  from  “  The  Seasons” — 

"  To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot" 
{Spring), 

"  Sigh’d  and  look’d  unutterable  things" 
(Summer), 

and  the  line  in  “  Autumn,”  which  de¬ 
scribes  Lavinia’s  beauty  as — 

"  When  unadom’d,  adorn’d  the  most ;" 


*“  Table-Talk :  Books  and  Authors,"  7 
and  8. 


and  nothing  at  all  from  the  “  Castle  of 
Indolence,”  or  from  any  other  work  of 
his,  except  the  patriotic"  Rule  Britan¬ 
nia”  from  the  masque  of  "  Alfred 
while  from  Young  there  is  "  an  awful 
pause”  (“  Night  Thoughts,”  i.  55)^ 
the  copy-book  maxim —  ’ 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time 

— Mght  Thoughts,  i.  393. 

and  the  line  that  Goldsmith  diluted  in 
"  The  Hermit” — 

"  Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long.' 

— Jb.,  iv.  118, 

Even  the  frigid  Addison  affords  us 
nearly  as  many  as  do  these  writers,  in 
the  two  from  “  Cato” — that  already 
quoted,  and  the  more  famous  one  that 
contrasts  the  command  with  the  de¬ 
sert  of  success;  and  in  the  "classic 
ground,”  whose  first  home  is  the  "  Let¬ 
ter  from  Italy.” 

Of  writers  in  the  couplet  it  seems 
somewhat  hard  that  the  work  of  those 
to  whom  we  really  owe  it — of  Joseph 
Hall,  of  Waller,  and  of  Dryden — should 
afford  us  hardly  a  single  instance  :  per¬ 
haps  the  “  a  lucid  intervall”  of  the 
"  MacFlecknoe,”  and  a  line  or  two 
from  the  character  of  Zimri  in  “Ab¬ 
salom  and  Achitophel,”  are  the  only 
ones.  Waller  has  only  recently  been 
reintroduced  to  the  public  by  Mr. 
Thorn  Drury’s  edition  in  the  Muses’ 
Library ;  and  the  merit  of  Bishop  Hall’s 
"  Satires,”  or  his  real  position  as  first 
founder  of  the  couplet  (for  Hall  had 
learned  "  to  confine  the  sense  most 
commonly  in  distichs,”  and  had  caught 
the  swing  of  the  metre  and  its  adapta¬ 
bility  to  satiric  purpose,  long  before 
Waller  or  Dryden  illustrated  its  capaci¬ 
ties),  is  still  quite  unrecognized.  Dry- 
den’s  "  Religio  Laici”  and  “  The  Hind 
and  the  Panther,”  full  of  controversial 
argument  and  pithy  expressions  as  they 
are,  are  so  dull  as  poetry  that  they  con¬ 
tain  no  single  line  or  phrase  that  has 
become  famous  ;  and  the  vast  body  of 
his  plays  is  hardly  read  at  all.  John¬ 
son’s  two  poems,  "  London”  and  "  The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,”  have  fared, 
and  deserved  to  fare,  rather  better  ;  but 
it  is  Goldsmith’s  two  which  occupy 
with  justice  the  position  next  to  the 
couplets  of  Pope  of  supplying  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  quotations  ;  though  pub- 
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lie  opinion,  in  its  comparative  estimate 
of  “Thft  Traveller”  and  “The  De¬ 
serted  Village,”  does  somewhat  loss 
than  justice  to  the  extraordinary  vigor, 
picturesque  quality,  and  fulness,  of 
many  passages  in  the  former. 

In  spite  of  the  instance  of  Pope's 
“  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  mentioned  above, 
quotation  may  be  a  tolerably  accurate 
test  of  the  relative  popularity  of  differ¬ 
ent  works  by  the  same  author.  This 
is  rather  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
cases  of  Milton  and  of  Gray,  which  lend 
support  also  to  the  view  that  rhyme 
has  a  much  better  chance  in  this  re¬ 
spect  than  blank  verse,  and  simple  than 
intricate  or  irregular  metre.  Milton’s 
“  L’Allegro,”  for  instance,  affords  five 
quotations  at  least  of  the  first  degree 
of  commonalty — “  the  light  fantastic 
toe,”  “  the  cynosure  of  neighboring 
eyes,”  “  the  neat-handed  Phy^llis,” 
“the  busy  hum  of  men,”  and  “  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out.”  “  II  Pen- 
seroso”  affords  perhaps  three — “  the 
cricket  on  the  hearth,”  “  a  dim  relig- 
J  ious  light,”  and  “  where  more  is  meant 
than  meets  the  ear  and  “  Lycidas” 
:  three—”  build  the  lofty  rhyme,”  “  that 
I  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind,”  and  the 
line  already  mentioned  about  “  fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new.”  But  the 
whole  range  of  the  “  Paradise  Lost” 
affords,  I  think,  only  six  or  seven  that 
can  claim  anything  like  equality  of 
usage  with  those  just  given,  namely — 

“  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven’  ’ 
(i.  261). 

“Confusion  worse  confounded’’  (ii.  996). 

"  Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown’’ 
(iv.  830). 

“  On  hospitable  thoughts  intent’’  (v.  332). 
i  “  On  evil  days  though  fall’n,  and  evil  tongues’’ 
j  (vii.  24). 

“.  .  .  fit  audience  find,  though  few’’  (vii.  30). 

and  for  the  seventh  either 
”...  a  heaven  on  earth’’  (iv.  208). 
i  or  the 

I  “.  .  .  long  choosing  and  beginning  late” 
i  (ix.  26). 

Gray  is,  in  regard  to  the  small  bulk 
of  his  poetic  work,  the  most  often  quot¬ 
ed  of  them  all ;  and  the  fact  is  witness 
to  the  truth  of  that  instinct  of  his  for 
the  fit  and  the  unfit  season  which  is 
responsible  for  his  so  “  frugal  note” — 
is  witness  also  to  his  great  selective 


skill  in  the  matter  of  vocabulary.  Of 
his  odes,  Avith  their  intricate  metrical 
scheme,  neither  “  The  Progress  of 
Poesy”  nor  “  The  Bard”  can  be  called 
very  popular  ;  yet  each  contains  one  or 
two  phrases  generally  familiar,  e.g., 
“  each  old  poetic  mountain”  and  “  the 
Theban  eagle”  in  the  first ;  “  ample 
room  and  verge  enough”  and  “  Youth 
on  the  prow  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm” 
in  the  second  ;  while  the  much  better 
known  “  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of 
Eton  College”  affords  two  or  three. 
But  the  “Elegy,”  known  and  loved 
by  all  who  have  any  care  for  poetry  at 
all,  is,  in  the  phrase  of  the  familiar 
bull,  absolutely  composed  of  quota¬ 
tions.  In  the  limited  comiAass  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  decasyllabic 
lines,  there  are  no  less,  probably  more, 
than  thirteen  expressions,  generally 
whole  lines,  sometimes  pairs  of  lines, 
which  are  universally  known  and  quot¬ 
ed  among  English  folk  of  ordinary  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  a  tremendous  testimonial 
to  the  merit  of  that  poem,  and  one 
which,  in  a  like  degree,  no  other  work 
in  our  literature  has  received. 

One  cannot,  perhaps,  conclude  a 
rambling  paper  better  than  by  citing 
the  discursive  author  of  the  “  Curiosi¬ 
ties  of  Literature”  in  support  of  a  habit 
to  which  pure  literature  owes  so  much 
of  its  peculiar  charm.  Deploring  a 
perhaps  imaginary  decay  of  the  custom 
in  his  own  time,  he  declares  that  “  the 
greater  part  of  our  writers  have  become 
so  original  that  no  one  cares  to  imitate 
them.”  He  compares  the  present  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  writings  of  Plutarch, 
Seneca,  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  made 
free  use  of  their  libraries,  with  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  three  hundred  volumes  which 
it  was  Epicurus’  boast  to  have  written 
without  borrowing ;  and  threatens 
those  who  never  quote  with  the  penalty 
of  being  never  quoted.  “  Whatever  is 
felicitously  expressed,  risks  being  worse 
expressed  :  it  is  a  wretched  taste  to  be 
gratified  with  mediocrity  when  the  ex¬ 
cellent  lies  before  us.”  Here,  indeed, 
is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
fear  of  seeming  unoriginal  will  deter 
only  those  whose  acquaintance  with 
literature  is  so  narrow,  or  whose  men¬ 
tal  grasp  so  inadequate,  that  they  fail 
to  recognize  beneath  the  multiplicity 
of  themes  the  comparative  fewness  of 
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ideas,  and  the  impossibility  of  ever  get¬ 
ting  clean  away  from  what  has  been 
said  and  thought  before  us.  What  Sir 
Joshua  Eeynolds  laid  down  in  the 
sphere  of  painting  is  true  enough  of 
the  other  arts,  and  of  literature,  per¬ 
haps,  more  than  of  any.  “  Invention,” 
he  warned  the  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy — ‘‘  invention  is  little  more 
than  a  new  combination  of  those  im¬ 
ages  which  have  been  previously  gath¬ 
ered  and  deposited  in  the  memory — 
nothing  can  come  of  nothing  ;  he  who 
has  laid  up  no  materials  can  produce 
no  combinations.  Those  who  attempt 
reduction  without  such  previous 
nowledge  are  always  anticipated,  and 


June, 

differ  only  in  eccentricities.  Theraore 
extensive,  therefore,  your  acquaintance 
is  with  the  works  of  those  who  have 
excelled,  the  more  extensive  will  be 
your  powers  of  invention  ;  and,  what 
may  appear  still  more  a  paradox,  the 
more  original  will  be  your  conception.” 

Let  the  sticklers  for  originality,  the 
devotees  of  the  new  in  any  of  its  prfr 
posterous  shapes,  ponder  these  often- 
quoted  words  ;  and  let  us  that  have 
free  souls  and  unwrung  withers  hold 
firmly  by  that  allusive  and  quoting 
habit  to  which  is  due  so  much  of  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  verse  of  Virgil,  Milton, 
and  Tennyson,  in  the  prose  of  Addison, 
Burton,  and  Montaigne. — Temple  Bar, 
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BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 


A  GREAT  many  years  ago,  I  remem¬ 
ber,  a  curious  paradox  of  vegetable  life 
used  to  puzzle  me  not  a  little.  It  was 
the  paradox  of  cultivation.  A  particu¬ 
lar  plant  in  a  state  of  nature,  let  us 
say,  grows  and  thrives  only  in  water, 
or  in  some  exceedingly  moist  and  damp 
situation.  You  take  up  this  waterside 
plant  with  a  trowel  one  day,  and  trans¬ 
fer  it  incontinently  to  a  dry  bed  in  a 
sun-baked  garden  ;  when  lo  f  the  mois¬ 
ture-loving  creature,  instead  of  wither¬ 
ing  and  dying,  as  one  might  naturally 
expect  of  it,  begins  to  grow  apace,  and 
to  thrive  to  all  appearance  even  better 
and  more  lustily  than  in  its  native  hab¬ 
itat.  Or  you  remove  some  parched  des¬ 
ert  weed  from  its  arid  rock  to  a  moist 
and  rainy  climate ;  and  instead  of 
dwindling,  as  one  imagines  it  ought  to 
do  under  the  altered  conditions,  it 
spreads  abroad  in  the  deep  rich  mould 
of  a  shrubbery  bed,  and  attains  a  stat¬ 
ure  impossible  to  its  kind  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  surroundings.  Our  gardens,  in 
fact,  show  us  side  by  side  plants  which, 
in  the  wild  state,  demand  the  most  va¬ 
ried  and  dissimilar  habitats.  Siberian 
squills  blossom  amicably  in  the  same 
bed  with  Italian  tulips  ;  the  alpine  sax¬ 
ifrage  spreads  its  purple  rosettes  in 


friendly  rivalry  with  the  bog^^loving 
marsh-marigold,  or  the  dry  Spanish 
iris.  The  question,  therefore,  sooner 


or  later  occurs  to  the  inquiring  mind: 
Why  can  they  all  live  together  so  well 
here  in  man’s  domain,  when  in  tlie  out¬ 
side  world  each  demands  and  exacts  so 
extremely  different  and  specialized  a 
situation  ? 

Of  course,  it  is  only  a  very  young 
and  inexperienced  biologist  who  could 
long  be  puzzled  by  this  apparent  para¬ 
dox.  He  must  soon  see  the  true  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  riddle,  if  he  has  read,  mark¬ 
ed,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested  the 
esoteric  truth  in  the  teachings  of  his 
Darwin.  For  the  real  fact  is,  in  agar- 
den  or  out  of  it,  most  of  these  plants 
could  get  on  very  well  in  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  climates  or  situations — if  only 
they  were  protected  against  outside 
competition.  There  you  have  the  act¬ 
ual  crux  of  the  problem.  It  is  not  that 
the  moisture-loving  plants  cannot  live 
in  dry  situations,  but  that  the  dry-lov¬ 
ing  plants,  specialized  and  adapted  for 
the  post,  can  compete  with  them  there 
at  an  immense  advantage,  and  so  in  a 
very  short  time  live  them  down  alto¬ 
gether.  Every  species  in  a  state  of  na¬ 
ture  is  continually  exposed  to  the  cease¬ 
less  competition  of  everv  other ;  and 
each  on  its  own  ground  can  beat  its 
competitors.  But  in  a  garden,  the 
very  thing  we  aim  at  is  just  to  restrict 
and  prevent  competition  ;  to  give  each 
species  a  fair  chance  for  life,  even  in 
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conditions  where  other  and  better- 
adapted  species  can  usually  outlive  it. 
This,  in  fact,  is  really  at  bottom  all  that 
we  ever  mean  by  a  garden — a  space  of 
ground  cleared,  and  kept  clear,  of  its 
natural  vegetation  (commonly  called  in 
this  connection  weeds),  and  deliberately 
stocked  with  other  plants,  most  or  all 
of  which  the  weeds  would  live  down  if 
not  artificially  prevented. 

We  see  the  truth  of  this  point  of 
view  the  moment  the  garden  is,  as  we 
sav,  abandoned — that  is  to  say,  left 
once  more  to  the  operation  of  unaided 
nature.  The  plants  with  which  wo 
have  stocked  it  loiter  on  for  a  while  in 
a  feeble  and  uncertain  fashion,  but  are 
ultimately  choked  out  by  the  stronger 
and  better-adapted  weeds  which  com¬ 
pose  the  natural  vegetation  of  the  lo¬ 
cality.  The  dock  and  nettle  live  down 
in  time  the  larkspur  and  the  peony. 
The  essential  thing  in  the  garden  is,  in 
short,  the  clearing  of  the  ground  from 
the  weeds — that  is,  in  other  words, 
from  the  native  vegetation.  A  few 
minor  things  may  or  may  not  be  add¬ 
ed,  such  as  manuring,  turning  the  soil, 
protecting  with  shelter,  and  so  forth  ; 
bnt  the  clearing  is  itself  the  one  thing 
needful. 

Slight  as  this  point  seems  at  first 
sight,  I  believe  it  includes  the  whole 
secret  of  the  origin  of  tillage.  For, 
looked  at  in  essence,  cultivation  is 
weeding,  and  weeding  is  cultivation. 
When  we  say  that  a  certain  race  culti¬ 
vates  a  certain  plant-staple,  we  mean 
no  more  in  the  last  resort  than  that  it 
sows  or  sets  it  in  soil  artificially  cleared 
of  all  competing  species.  Sowing  with¬ 
out  clearing  is  absolutely  useless.  So 
that  the  question  of  the  origin  of  culti¬ 
vation  resolves  itself  at  last  simply  into 
this— how  did  certain  men  come  first 
to  know  that  by  clearing  ground  of 
weeds  and  keeping  it  clear  of  them 
they  could  promote  the  growth  of  cer¬ 
tain  desirable  human  foodstuffs  ? 

I  have  attempted  tentatively  to  an¬ 
swer  this  curious  question  to  some  small 
extent  in  my  recently-published  essay 
on  the  Origin  of  Tree- Worship,  ap¬ 
pended  to  my  translation  of  the  Attis 
of  Catullus.  But  I  have  there  treated 
the  subject  with  great  brevity  and  in¬ 
cidentally  only,  in  its  connection  with 
my  special  theme  of  tree- worship.  I 


think  it  may  be  worth  while  to  develop 
the  central  idea  more  fully  here  in  its 
wider  aspects,  as  part  of  the  general 
history  of  human  culture. 

To  begin  with,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
premise  that  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  cultivation  is  a  far  more  complex 
one  than  appears  at  first  sight.  For 
we  have  not  only  to  ask,  as  might  seem 
to  the  inquirer  unaccustomed  to  such 
investigations,  “  How  did  the  early  sav¬ 
age  first  find  out  that  seeds  would  grow 
better  when  planted  in  open  soil,  al¬ 
ready  freed  from  weeds  or  natural  com¬ 
petitors?”  but  also  the  other  and  far 
more  diflficult  question,  “  How  did  the 
early  savage  ever  find  out  that  plants 
would  grow  from  seeds  at  all  ?”  That, 
I  take  it,  is  the  real  riddle  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  it  is  one  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  hitherto  escaped  all  inquir¬ 
ers  into  the  history  and  origin  of  hu¬ 
man  progress. 

Fully  to  grasp  the  profound  nature 
of  this  difficulty  we  must  throw  our¬ 
selves  back  mentally  into  the  condition 
and  position  of  primitive  man.  AVe 
ourselves  have  known  so  long  and  so 
familiarly  the  fact  that  plants  grow 
from  seeds — that  the  seed  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  reproductive  part  of  the  vegetable 
organism— that  we  find  it  hard  to  un- 
think  that  piece  of  commonplace  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  to  realize  that  what  to  us  is 
an  almost  self-evident  truth  is  to  the 
primitive  savage  a  long  and  difficult 
inference.  Our  own  common  and  cer¬ 
tain  acquaintance  with  the  fact,  indeed, 
is  entirely  derived  from  the  practice  of 
agriculture.  We  have  seen  seeds  sown 
from  our  earliest  childhood.  But  be¬ 
fore  agriculture  grew  up,  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  seed  and  seedling  could 
not  possibly  be  known  or  even  suspect¬ 
ed  by  primitive  man,  who  was  by  no 
means  prone  to  make  abstract  investi¬ 
gations  into  the  botanical  nature  or 
physiological  object  of  the  various  or¬ 
gans  in  the  herbs  about  him.  That 
the  seed  is  the  reproductive  part  of  the 
plant  was  a  fact  as  little  likely  in  itself 
to  strike  him  as  that  the  stamens  were 
the  male  organs,  or  that  the  leaves  were 
the  assimilative  and  digestive  surfaces. 
He  could  only  have  found  out  that 
plants  grew  from  seeds  by  the  experi¬ 
mental  process  of  sowing  and  growing 
them.  Such  an  experiment  he  was  far 
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from  likely  ever  to  try  for  its  own 
sake.  He  must  have  been  led  to  it  by 
some  other  and  accidental  coincidence. 

Now  what  was  primitive  man  likely 
to  know  and  observe  about  the  plants 
around  him  ?  Primarily  one  thing 
only,  that  some  of  them  were  edible, 
and  some  were  not.  There  you  have  a 
distinction  of  immediate  interest  to  all 
humanity.  And  what  parts  of  plants 
were  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  him  in 
this  respect  as  foodstuffs  ?  Those  parts 
which  the  plant  had  specially  filled  up 
with  rich  material  for  its  own  use  or 
the  use  of  its  offspring.  The  first  are 
the  roots,  stocks,  bulbs,  corms,  or  tu¬ 
bers  in  which  it  lays  by  foodstuffs  for 
its  future  growth  ;  the  second  are  the 
seeds  which  it  produces  and  enriches 
in  order  to  continue  its  kind  to  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations. 

These  two  groups  of  plant  organs, 
containing  food  laid  by  for  its  own  pur¬ 
poses  by  the  plant,  have  been  utilized 
as  foodstuffs  by  all  the  higher  animals, 
who  feed  upon  them  in  preference  to 
the  mere  green  leaves  eaten  by  ordinary 
herbivores.  To  have  progressed  from 
the  herbivorous  to  the  frugivorous  stage 
is  a  mark  of  advance  and  patent  of  no¬ 
bility  in  the  animal  hierarchy.  Fru¬ 
givorous  animals  may  be  briefly  defined 
as  those  which  feed  mainly  or  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  these  richer  vegetable  food¬ 
stuffs,  fruits,  seeds,  and  tubers.  And 
a  fruit  in  the  popular  (not  of  course  in 
the  scientific)  sense  is  a  succulent  seed 
vessel,  which  has  developed  a  certain 
amount  of  juicy  sweet  pulp  as  a  bribe 
to  the  animal,  in  order  to  distract  its 
attention  from  the  precious  seed.  The 
plant  pays  blackmail  to  the  animal,  as 
it  were,  so  as  to  secure  the  hope  of  its 
kind,  and  also  in  some  cases  to  gain 
the  assistance  of  the  animal  in  the  dis¬ 
persal  of  its  seeds  under  suitable  con¬ 
ditions  for  prompt  germination. 

Primitive  man,  then,  knows  the 
fruits  and  seeds,  just  as  the  squirrel, 
the  monkey,  and  the  parrot  know  them, 
as  so  much  good  foodstuffs,  suitable  to 
his  purpose.  But  why  on  earth  should 
he  ever  dream  of  saving  or  preserving 
some  of  these  fruits  or  seeds,  when  he 
has  found  them,  and  of  burying  them 
in  the  soil,  on  the  bare  offchance  that 
by  pure  magic,  as  it  were,  they  might 
give  rise  to  others  ?  No  idea  could  be 


more  foreign  to  the  nature  and  habits 
of  early  man.  In  the  first  place,  he  is 
far  from  provident,  his  way  is  to  eat 
up  at  once  what  he  has  killed  or  pick¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  how  could 
he  ever  come  to  conceive  that  seeds 
buried  in  the  ground  could  possibly 
produce  more  seeds  in  future  ?  Nay, 
even  if  he  did  know  it — which  is  well- 
nigh  impossible — would  he  be  likely, 
feckless  creature  that  he  is,  to  save  or 
spare  a  handful  of  seeds  to-day  in  or¬ 
der  that  other  seeds  might  spring  from 
their  burial-place  in  another  twelve- 
month  ?  The  difficulty  is  so  enormous 
when  one  fairly  faces  it  that  it  posi¬ 
tively  staggers  one  ;  we  begin  to  won¬ 
der  whether  really,  after  all,  the  first 
steps  in  cultivation  could  ever  have 
been  taken. 

The  savage,  when  he  has  killed  a 
deer  or  a  game-bird,  does  not  bury  a 
part  of  it  or  an  egg  of  it  in  the  ground, 
in  the  expectation  that  it  will  grow 
into  more  deer  or  more  bird  hereafter. 
Why,  then,  should  he,  when  he  has 
picked  a  peck  of  fruits  or  wild  cereals, 
bury  some  of  them  in  the  ground,  and 
expect  a  harvest  ?  The  savage  is  a 
simple  and  superstitious  person  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  he  is  quite  such  a  fool 
as  this  proceeding  would  make  him 
out  to  be.  Ho  is  not  likely  ever  to 
have  noticed  that  plants  in  the  wild 
state  grow  from  seeds — at  least  prior 
to  the  rise  of  agriculture,  from  which, 
as  I  believe,  he  first  and  slowly  gained 
that  useful  knowledge.  And  he  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  likely  ever  to  have  tried 
deliberate  experiments  upon  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  plants,  as  if  he  were  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  These  two  ways 
being  thus  effectually  blocked  to  us, 
we  have  to  inquire,  “  Was  there  ever 
any  way  in  which  primitive  man  could 
have  blundered  blindfold  upon  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fact,  and  could  have  dis¬ 
covered  incidentally  to  some  other  func¬ 
tion  of  his  life  the  two  essential  facts 
that  plants  grow  from  seeds,  and  that 
the  growth  and  supply  of  useful  food- 
plants  can  be  artificially  increased  by 
burying  or  sowing  such  seeds  in  ground 
cleared  of  weeds,  that  is  to  say  of  the 
natural  competing  vegetation  ?” 

I  believe  there  is  one  way,  and  one 
way  only,  in  which  primitive  man  vvas 
at  all  likely  to  become  familiar  with 
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I  these  facts  ;  but  it  is  one  so  startling, 
and  at  first  sight  so  seemingly  improb¬ 
able,  that  I  hesitate  to  suggest  it  save 
I  in  the  most  tentative  manner.  Yet  I 
I  shall  try  to  show  that  all  the  operations 
of  primitive  agriculture  very  forcibly 
point  to  this  strange  and  almost  magi- 

Ical  origin  of  cultivation  ;  that  all  sav¬ 
age  agriculture  retains  to  the  last  many 
traces  of  its  origin  ;  and  that  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  the  seed  itself  is  hardly  consid- 

Iered  so  important  and  essential  a  part 
of  the  complex  process  as  certain  purely 
superstitious  and  bloodthirsty  practices 
that  long  accompany  it.  In  one  word, 

I  not  to  keep  the  reader  in  doubt  auy 
longer,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
cultivation  and  the  sowing  of  seeds  for 
crops  had  their  beginning  as  an  ad- 
I  junct  of  the  primitive  burial  system. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  so  far  as  I 
know,  only  one  origin  for  cultivation 
has  ever  been  even  conjecturally  sug- 
I  gested  ;  and  that  is  a  hard  one.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  first  hint  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  may  have  come  from  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  seeds  accidentally  cast  out  on 
I  the  kitchen-middens,  or  on  the  cleared 
space  about  huts,  caves,  or  other  hu¬ 
man  dwelling-places,  germinated  and 
I  produced  more  seeds  in  succeeding  sea- 
I  sons.  Very  probably  many  savages 
have  observed  the  fact  that  food-plants 
frequently  grow  on  such  heaps  of  ref- 
I  use.  But  that  observation  alone  does 
I  not  bring  us  much  nearer  to  the  origin 
of  cultivation.  For  why  should  early 
man  connect  such  a  fact  with  the  seeds 
I  more  than  with  the  bones,  the  shells, 
or  the  mere  accident  of  proximity  ? 
We  must  rid  our  minds  of  all  the  pre¬ 
conceptions  of  inductive  and  experi¬ 
mental  science,  and  throw  ourselves 
mentally  back  into  the  position  of  the 
savage  to  whom  nature  is  one  vast  field 
of  unrelated  events,  without  fixed  se¬ 
quence  or  physical  causation.  More¬ 
over,  a  kitchen  midden  is  not  a  cleared 
space  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  weed- 
bed  of  extraordinary  luxuriance.  It 
brings  us  no  nearer  the  origin  of  clear- 

There  is,  however,  one  set  of  func¬ 
tions  in  which  primitive  men  do  act¬ 
ually  perform  all  the  essential  acts  of 
agriculture,  without  in  the  least  in¬ 
tending  it ;  and  that  is  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  act  of  the  burial  of  the  dead.  A 


recent  writer  in  the  Daily  News,  in¬ 
deed,  whom  I  will  venture  to  identify 
with  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  has  objected 
that  all  savages  do  not  bury  their  dead, 
and  that  before  we  decide  upon  any 
such  questions,  we  must  make  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  all  early  funeral  cus¬ 
toms.  I  do  not  think,  however,  this 
objection  need  count  for  much.  We 
know  that,  on  the  whole,  burial  is  far 
the  most  ordinary  means  of  disposing 
of  the  dead.  We  know  that  it  occurs 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  a  way  which  . 
points  back  to  it  as  extremely  primi¬ 
tive.  We  know  that  where  other 
modes,  such  as  burning  or  mummify¬ 
ing,  have  been  in  vogue,  they  have  al¬ 
ways  been  preceded  in  time  hy  burial, 
and  burial  has  always  been  practised 
side  by  side  with  them.  Without  going 
into  the  question  fully  here,  I  think, 
therefore,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
burial  is  the  earliest,  as  it  is  certainly 
the  most  universal,  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  dead  ;  and  it  is  even  probable 
that  all  races  have  at  least  passed 
through  the  stage  of  burial. 

Now  burial  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
the  only  object  for  which  early  races, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  very 
low  savages,  ever  turn  or  dig  the 
ground.  Mr.  Frazer  has  shown  in  an 
instructive  paper  on  Funeral  Customs, 
that  the  original  idea  of  burial  was  to 
confine  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man  by 
putting  a  weight  of  earth  on  top  of 
him  ;  and  lest  this  should  be  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  him  from  troublesome  re¬ 
appearances,  a  big  stone  was  frequently 
rolled  above  his  mound  or  tumulus, 
which  is  the  origin  of  all  our  monu¬ 
ments,  now  diverted  to  the  honor  and 
commemoration  of  the  deceased.  But 
the  great  point  to  which  I  wish  just 
now  to  direct  attention  is  this — that  in 
the  act  of  burial,  aud  in  that  act  alone, 
wo  get  a  first  beginning  of  turning  the 
soil,  exposing  fresh  earth,  and  so  inci¬ 
dentally  eradicating  the  weeds.  We 
have  here,  in  short,  the  first  necessary 
prelude  to  the  evolution  of  agriculture. 

The  next  step,  of  course,  must  be  the 
sowing  of  the  seed.  And  here,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  think,  funeral  customs  supply 
us  with  the  only  conceivable  way  in 
which  such  sowing  could  ever  have  be¬ 
gun.  For  early  men  would  certainly 
not  waste  the  precious  seeds  which  it 
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took  them  so  much  time  and  trouble 
to  collect  from  the  wild  plants  around 
them,  in  mere  otiose  scientific  experi¬ 
ments  on  vegetable  development.  But 
it  is  the  custom  of  all  savages  to  offer 
at  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  food 
and  drink  of  the  same  kind  as  they 
themselves  are  in  the  habit  of  using. 
Now,  with  people  in  the  hunting  stage, 
such  offerings  would  no  doubt  most 
frequently  consist  of  meat,  the  flesh  of 
the  hunted  beasts  or  game  birds  ;  but 
they  would  also  include  flsh,  fruits, 
seeds,  and  berries,  and  in  particular 
such  rich  grains  as  those  of  the  native 
pulses  and  cereals.  Evidence  of  such 
things  being  offered  at  the  graves  of 
the  dead  has  been  collected  in  abun¬ 
dance  by  Dr.  Tylor,  Mr.  Frazer,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  so  that  I  need 
not  here  adduce  any  further  examples 
of  so  familiar  a  practice. 

What  must  be  the  obvious  result  ? 
Here,  and  here  alone,  the  savage  quite 
unconsciously  sows  seeds  upon  newly- 
turned  ground,  deprived  of  its  weeds, 
and  further  manured  by  the  blood  and 
meat  of  the  frequent  sacrificial  offer¬ 
ings.  These  seeds  must  often  spring 
up  and  grow  apace,  with  a  rapidity 
and  luxuriance  which  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  imagination  of  the  primitive 
hunter.  Especially  will  this  be  the 
case  with  that  class  of  plants  which 
ultimately  develop  into  the  food-crops 
of  civilized  society.  For  the  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  these  plants  is  that  they  are  one 
and  all — maize,  corn,  or  rice,  pease, 
beaus,  or  millet — annuals  of  raj»id 
growth  and  portentous  stature  ;  plants 
which  have  thriven  in  tne  struggle  for 
existence  by  laying  up  large  stores  of 
utilizable  material  in  their  seeds  for 
the  use  of  the  seedling  ;  and  this  pe¬ 
culiarity  enables  them  to  start  in  life 
in  each  generation  exceptionally  well 
endowed,  and  so  to  compete  at  an  ad¬ 
vantage  with  all  their  fellows.  Seeds 
of  such  a  sort  would  thrive  exceedingly 
in  the  newly-turned  and  well-manured 
soil  of  a  grave  or  barrow  ^  and  produc¬ 
ing  there  a  quantity  of  rich  and  edible 
grain,  would  certainly  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  that  practical  and  observant 
man,  the  savage.  For  though  he  is 
incurious  about  what  are  non-essentials, 
your  savage  is  a  peculiarly  long  headed 
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person  about  all  that  concerns  his  own 
immediate  advantage. 

What  conclusion  would  at  once  be 
forced  upon  him  ?  That  seeds  planted 
in  freshly- turned  and  richly  manured 
soil  produce  threefold  and  fourfold  ? 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  He  knows  nought 
of  seeds  and  manures  and  soils  ;  he 
would  at  once  conclude,  after  his  kind, 
that  the  dreaded  and  powerful  ghost 
in  the  barrow,  pleased  with  the  gifts  of 
meat  and  seeds  offered  to  him,  had  re- 
paid  those  gifts  in  kind  by  returning 

f'rain  for  grain  a  hundredfold  out  of 
lis  own  body.  This  original  connec¬ 
tion  of  ideas  seems  to  me  fully  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  curious  identification  of  the 
ghost  or  spirit  with  the  corn  or  other 
foodstuff  which  Mr.  Frazer  has  so  won¬ 
derfully  and  conclusively  elaborated  in 
his  admirable  work,  The  Golden  Bongh. 

Just  at  first,  the  savage  would  no 
doubt  be  content  merely  to  pick  and 
eat  the  seeds  that  thus  grew  casually, 
as  it  were,  on  the  graves  or  barrows  of 
his  kings  and  kinsfolk.  But  in  proc¬ 
ess  of  time  it  would  almost  certainly 
come  about  that  the  area  of  cultivation 
would  be  widened  somewhat.  The 
first  step  toward  such  widening,  I  take 
it,  would  arise  from  the  observation 
that  cereals  and  other  seeds  only  throve 
exceptionally  upon  newly-made  graves, 
not  on  graves  in  general.  For  as  soon 
as  the  natural  vegetation  reasserted 
itself,  the  quickening  power  of  the 
^host  would  seem  to  be  used  up.  Thus 
it  would  be  well  to  keep  fresh  ghosts 
always  going  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Hence  might  gradually  arise  a  habit  of 
making  a  new  grave  annually,  at  the 
most  favorable  sowing-time,  which  last 
would  come  to  be  recognized  by  half¬ 
unconscious  experiment  and  observa¬ 
tion.  And  this  new  grave,  as  I  shall 
show  reason  for  believing  a  little  later 
in  this  paper,  would  he  the  grave,  not 
of  a  person  who  happened  to  die  then 
and  there  accidentally,  but  of  a  deliber¬ 
ate  victim,  slain  in  order  to  provide  a 
spirit  of  vegetation,  and  to  make  the 
corn  grow  with  vigor  and  luxuriance. 
Step  by  step,  I  believe,  it  would,  at 
length,  be  discovered  that  if  only  you 
dug  wide  enough,  the  corn  would  grow 
well  around  as  well  as  upon  the  actual 
grave  of  the  victim.  Thus  slowly  there 
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would  develop  the  cultivated  field,  the 
wider  clearing,  dug  up  or  labored  by 
band,  and  finally  the  ploughed  field, 
which  yet  remains  a  grave  in  theory 
and  in  all  essentials. 

I  know  these  ideas  will  seem  forced 
and  fanciful  to  those  who  have  not  fol¬ 
lowed  the  recent  developments  of  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  habits  and  modes 
of  thought  of  early  men  and  of  exist¬ 
ing  savages.  But  those  who  are  aware 
of  all  that  has  lately  been  done  in  this 
department  of  anthropological  science 
will  be  the  most  ready  to  admit  that 
highly  improbable  causes  are  often  the 
real  ones,  and  that  apparent  plausibil¬ 
ity  is  sometimes  the  worst  possible  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  a  psychological  theory. 
I  will  proceed  to  show  that  the  facts 
seem  to  warrant  this  strange  and  bizarre 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  cultivation  ; 
and  that  the  tilled  field  is  often  at  our 
own  day,  and  in  our  own  country  even, 
a  grave  in  theory. 

It  is  a  mere  commonplace  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  to  say  that  among  early  men 
and  savages  every  act  of  life  has  a  sa¬ 
cred  significance  ;  and  agriculture  espe¬ 
cially  is  everywhere  and  always  invested 
with  a  special  sanctity.  To  us,  it 
would  seem  natural  that  the  act  of  sow¬ 
ing  seed  should  bo  regarded  as  purely 
practical  and  physiological ;  that  the 
seed  should  be  looked  upon  merely  as 
the  part  of  the  plant  intended  for  re¬ 
production,  and  that  its  germination 
should  be  accepted  as  a  natural  and 
normal  process.  Savages  and  early 
men,  howeverj  have  no  such  concep¬ 
tions.  To  them,  the  whole  thing  is  a 
piece  of  magic  ;  you  sow  seeds,  or  to 
be  more  accurate,  you  bury  certain 
grains  of  foodstuff  in  the  freshly-turned 
soil,  with  certain  magical  rites  and 
ceremonies ;  and  then,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  time,  plants  begin  to  grow 
upon  this  soil,  from  which  you  finally 
obtain  a  crop  of  maize  or  wheat  or 
barley.  The  burial  of  the  seeds  or 
grains  is  only  one  part  of  the  magical 
cycle,  no  more  necessarily  important 
for  the  realization  of  the  desired  end 
than  many  others. 

And  what  are  the  other  magical  acts 
necessary  in  order  that  grain-bearing 
plants  may  grow  upon  the  soil  prepared 
for  their  reception  ?  Mr.  Frazer  has 
collected  abundant  evidence  for  answer¬ 


ing  that  question,  a  small  part  of  which 
I  shall  recapitulate  here  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  not  read  his  remark¬ 
able  work,  referring  students  to  The 
Golden  Bough  itself  for  fuller  details 
and  developments.  At  the  same  time, 
I  should  like  to  make  it  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  Mr.  Frazer  is  personally  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  use  I  here 
make  of  his  admirable  materials. 

All  the  world  over,  savages  and  serai- 
civilized  people  are  in  the  habit  of  sac¬ 
rificing  human  victims,  whose  bodies 
are  buried  in  the  field  with  the  seed 
of  corn  or  other  breadstuffs.  Often 
enough  the  victim’s  blood  is  mixed 
with  the  grain  in  order  to  fertilize  it 
The  most  famous  instance  is  that  of 
the  Khonds  of  Orissa,  who  chose  spe¬ 
cial  victims,  known  as  Meriahs,  and 
offered  them  up  to  ensure  good  har¬ 
vests.  The  Meriah  was  often  kept  for 
years  before  being  sacrificed.  He  was 
regarded  as  a  consecrated  being,  and 
treated  with  extreme  affection,  mingled 
with  deference.  A  Meriah  youth,  on 
reaching  manhood,  was  given  a  wife 
who  was  herself  a  Meriah  ;  their  off¬ 
spring  were  all  brought  up  as  victims. 
“  The  periodical  sacrifices,”  says  Mr. 
Frazer,  ‘‘were  generally  so  arranged 
by  tribes  and  divisions  of  tribes  that 
each  head  of  a  family  was  enabled,  at 
least  once  a  year,  to  procure  a  shred  of 
fiesh  for  his  fields,  generally  about  the 
time  when  his  chief  cron  was  laid 
down.”  On  the  day  of  tne  sacrifice, 
which  was  horrible  beyond  description 
in  its  details,  the  body  was  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  fiesh  hacked  from  it  was  in¬ 
stantly  taken  home  by  the  persons 
whom  each  village  had  deputed  to  bring 
it.  On  arriving  at  its  destination,  it 
was  divided  by  the  priest  into  two  por¬ 
tions,  one  of  which  he  buried  in  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  with  his  back  turned 
and  without  looking  at  it.  Then  each 
man  in  the  village  added  a  little  earth 
to  cover  it,  and  the  priest  poured  water 
over  the  mimic  tumulus.  The  other 
portion  of  the  fiesh  the  priest  divided 
into  as  many  shares  as  there  were  heads 
of  houses  present.  Each  head  of  a 
house  buried  his  shred  in  his  own  field, 
placing  it  in  the  earth  behind  his  back 
without  looking.  The  other  remains 
of  the  human  victim — the  head,  the 
bones,  and  the  intestines — were  burned 
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on  a  funeral  pile,  and  the  ashes  were 
scattered  over  the  fields,  or  mixed  with 
the  new  corn  to  preserve  it  from  in¬ 
jury-  . 

Now,  in  this  case,  it  is  quite  clear  to 
me  that  every  field  is  regarded  as  es¬ 
sentially  a  grave  ;  portions  of  the  di¬ 
vine  victim  are  buried  in  it ;  his  ashes 
are  mixed  with  the  seed  ;  and  from  the 
ground  thus  treated  he  springs  again 
in  the  form  of  corn,  or  rice,  or  tur¬ 
meric.  These  customs,  as  Mr.  Frazer 
rightly  notes,  “  imply  that  to  the  body 
of  the  Meriah  there  was  ascribed  a  di¬ 
rect  or  intrinsic  power  of  making  the 
crops  to  grow.  In  other  words,  the 
flesh  and  ashes  of  the  victim  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  endowed  with  a  magical  or 
physical  power  of  fertilizing  the  land.” 
More  than  that,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  seed  itself  is  not  regarded  as  suffi¬ 
cient  to  produce  a  crop  :  it  is  the  seed 
buried  in  the  sacred  grave  with  the  di¬ 
vine  flesh  which  germinates  at  last  into 
next  year’s  foodstuffs. 

The  Khonds,  however,  have  some¬ 
what  ethereal  i  zed  the  conception  by 
making  one  victim  do  for  many  fields 
together.  Other  savages  are  more 
prodigal  of  divine  crop-raisers.  To 
draw  once  more  from  Mr.  Frazer’s 
storehouse — the  Indians  of  Guayaquil, 
in  South  America,  used  to  sacrifice  hu¬ 
man  blood  and  the  hearts  of  men  when 
they  sowed  their  fields.  The  ancient 
Mexicans,  conceiving  the  maize  as  a 
personal  being  who  went  through  the 
whole  course  of  life  between  seed-time 
and  harvest,  sacrificed  newborn  babes 
when  the  maize  was  sown,  older  chil¬ 
dren  when  it  had  sprouted,  and  so  on 
till  it  was  fully  ripe,  when  they  sacri¬ 
ficed  old  men.  The  Pawnees  annually 
sacrificed  a  human  victim  in  spring, 
when  they  sowed  their  fields.  They 
thought  that  an  omission  of  this  sacri¬ 
fice  would  be  followed  by  the  total  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  crops  of  maize,  beans,  and 
pumpkins.  In  the  account  of  one  such 
sacrifice  of  a  girl  in  1837  or  1838,  we 
are  told  :  “While  her  flesh  was  still 
warm  it  was  cut  in  small  pieces  from 
the  bones,  put  in  little  baskets,  and 
taken  to  a  neighboring  cornfield.  Here 
the  head  chief  took  a  piece  of  the  flesh 
from  a  basket,  and  squeezed  a  drop  of 
blood  upon  the  newly  deposited  grains 
of  corn.  His  example  was  followed  by 
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the  rest,  till  all  the  seed  had  been 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  ;  it  was  then 
covered  up  with  earth.”  Many  other 
cases  might  be  quoted  from  America. 

In  West  Africa,  once  more,  a  tribal 
queen  used  to  sacrifice  a  man  and  wom¬ 
an  in  the  month  of  March.  Thev  were 
killed  with  spades  and  hoes,  and  their 
bodies  buried  in  the  middle  of  a  field 
which  had  just  been  tilled.  At  Lagos, 
in  Guinea,  it  was  the  custom  aimually 
to  impale  a  young  girl  alive  soon  after 
the  spring  equinox  in  order  to  secure 
good  crops.  A  similar  sacrifice  is  still 
annually  offered  at  Benin.  The  Mari- 
mos,  a  Bechuana  tribe,  sacrifice  a  hu¬ 
man  being  for  the  crops.  The  victim 
chosen  is  generally  a  short  stout  man. 
He  is  seized  by  violence  or  intoxicated 
and  taken  to  the  fields,  where  he  is  killed 
among  the  wheat  “  to  serve  as  seed.” 
After  his  blood  has  coagulated  in  the 
sun,  it  is  burned,  along  with  the  fron¬ 
tal  bone,  the  flesh  attached  to  it,  and 
the  brain  ;  the  ashes  are  then  scattered 
over  the  ground  to  fertilize  it. 

In  India,  again,  the  Gonds,  like  the 
Khonds,  kidnapped  Brahman  boys, 
and  kept  them  as  victims  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  on  various  occasions.  At  sowing 
and  reaping,  after  a  triumphal  proces¬ 
sion,  one  of  the  lads  was  killed  by  being 
punctured  with  a  poisoned  arrow.  His 
blood  was  then  sprinkled  over  the 
ploughed  field  or  the  ripe  crop,  and  his 
flesh  was  sacramentally  devoured. 

I  will  detail  no  more  such  instances 
(out  of  the  thousands  that  exist)  for 
fear  of  seeming  tedious.  But  the  in¬ 
terpretation  I  put  upon  the  facts  is 
this.  Originally,  men  noticed  that 
food-plants  grew  abundantly  from  the 
labored  and  well-manured  soil  of  graves. 
They  observed  that  this  richness  sprang 
from  a  coincidence  of  three  factors— 
digging,  a  sacred  dead  body,  and  seeds 
of  foodstuffs.  In  time  they  noted  that 
if  you  dug  wide  enough  and  scattered 
seed  far  enough,  a  single  corpse  was 
capable  of  fertilizing  a  considerable 
area.  The  grave  grew  into  the  field  or 
garden.  But  they  still  thought  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  bury  some  one  in  the  field ; 
and  most  of  the  evidence  shows  that 
they  regarded  this  victim  as  a  divine 
personage  ;  that  they  considered  him 
the  main  source  of  growth  or  fertility  ; 
and  that  they  endeavored  to  deserve  his 
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favor  by  treating  him  well  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  lifetime.  For  in 
many  of  the  accounts  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  intended  victim  was 
supplied  with  every  sort  of  luxury  up 
to  the  moment  of  his  immolation.  In 
process  of  time  the  conception  of  the 
field  as  differing  from  the  grave  grew 
more  defined,  and  the  large  part  borne 
by  seed  in  the  procedure  was  more  fully 
recognized.  Even  so,  however,  nobody 
dreamed  of  sowing  the  seed  alone  with- 
out  the  body  of  a  victim.  Both  giain 
and  flesh  or  blood  came  to  be  regarded 
alike  as  “  seed” — that  is  to  say,  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  was  considered 
necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
of  germination  and  fertility.  Till  a 
very  late  period,  either  the  actual  sac¬ 
rifice  or  some  vague  remnant  of  it  re¬ 
mained  as  an  essential  part  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Frazer’s  pages  are  full  of 
such  survivals  in  modern  folk-custom. 
From  his  work  and  from  other  sources, 
I  will  give  a  few  instances  of  these  last 
dying  relics  of  the  primitive  supersti¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Gomme,  in  his  Ethnology  in 
Folklore,  gives  an  account  of  a  village 
festival  in  Southern  India.  In  this 
feast,  a  priest,  known  as  the  Potraj, 
sacrifices  a  sacred  buffalo,  which  is 
turned  loose  when  a  calf,  and  allowed 
to  feed  and  roam  about  the  village. 
In  that  case  we  have  the  common  sub¬ 
stitution  of  an  animal  for  a  human  vic¬ 
tim,  which  almost  always  accompanies 
advancing  civilization.  The  head  of 
the  buffalo  was  struck  off  at  a  single 
blow,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  shrine 
of  the  village  goddess.  Around  were 
placed  vessels  containing  the  different 
cereals,  and  hard  by  a  heap  of  mixed 
grains  with  a  drill-plough  in  the  cen¬ 
tre.  The  carcase  was  then  cut  up  into 
small  pieces,  and  each  cultivator  re¬ 
ceived  a  portion  to  bury  in  his  field. 
The  heap  of  grain  was  finally  divided 
among  all  the  cultivators,  to  be  buried 
by  each  one  in  his  field  with  the  bit  of 
flesh.  Here  we  have  evidently  a  last 
stage  of  the  same  ritual  which  in  the 
case  of  the  Khonds  was  performed  with 
a  human  victim. 

Two  interesting  corollaries  may  next 
be  noted.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Gomme  points  out  that  relics  of  the 
self  same  custom  survived  till  recently 


at  Holne,  on  Dartmoor,  and  at  King’s 
Teignton,  in  Devonshire.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
proceedings  terminated  by  a  procession 
round  the  boundaries  of  the  village 
lands,  preceded  by  the  goddess  and  the 
head  of  the  sacred  buffalo.  In  France, 
and  in  many  other  European  countries, 
this  ceremony  still  survives  in  the  rite 
of  Blessing  the  Fields,  when  the  Host 
is  carried  round  the  boundaries  of  the 
parish.  In  some  cases,  every  field  is 
separately  visited  ;  and  I  believe  it  is, 
or  was  once,  the  custom  to  bury  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Host  in  each  field  ;  but  this 
impression  (derived  from  vague  boyish 
recollections  of  what  I  have  seen  in 
Normandy)  I  am  unable  to  verify  by 
any  written  evidence,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  receive  confirmation  on  the 
point,  should  such  be  forthcoming. 
(I  mean  confirmation  from  eye-wit¬ 
nesses,  not  indignant  Catholic  declara¬ 
tions  that  such  a  sacrilege  “  could  never 
have  happened.”)  In  England  the 
last  survival  of  the  rite  is  shown  in  the 
custom  of  Beating  the  Bounds ;  in 
which  ceremony,  I  believe,  the  strip¬ 
ping  of  boys  at  the  boundary-stones  is 
the  final  reminiscence  of  a  human  sac¬ 
rifice  ;  for  the  victims  are  always 
scourged  before  being  put  to  death,  m 
order  that  their  tears  may  act  as  a  rain- 
charm.  I  throw  out  this  side-hint, 
however,  merely  as  a  suggestion  to  an¬ 
thropological  readers. 

Similarly,  we  learn  from  Festus  that 
the  Romans  sacrificed  red-haired  pup¬ 
pies  in  spring,  in  the  belief  that  the 
crops  would  thus  grow  ripe  and  ruddy  ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
puppies,  like  the  lamb  sacrifice  at  Holne 
and  King’s  Teignton,  were  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  an  original  human  victim. 
Professor  Ramsay,  the  great  authority 
on  Phrygian  custom,  believes  that  At- 
tis  was  at  first  represented  by  a  human 
victim,  who  “  was  probably  slain  each 
year  by  a  cruel  death,  just  as  the  god 
himself  died  and  Mr.  Frazer  has 
shown  that  Attis  was  essentially  a  god 
of  vegetation  ;  that  one  of  his  epithets 
was  “  very  fruitful that  he  was  ad¬ 
dressed  as  “the  reaped  yellow  ear  of 
corn  and  that  the  story  of  his  suffer¬ 
ings,  death,  and  resurrection  was  inter¬ 
preted  as  the  ripe  grain  wounded  by 
the  reaper,  buried  in  the  granary,  and 
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coming  to  life  again  when  sown  in  the 
ground.  Adonis,  again,  is  one  of  these 
gods  of  vegetation,  originally  repre¬ 
sented,  no  doubt,  by  a  human  victim. 
The  famous  Gardens  of  Adonis  were 
baskets  or  pots  filled  with  earth,  in 
which  wheat,  barley,  and  fiowers  were 
sown,  at  the  time  when  the  women 
were  mourning  over  the  dead  Adonis. 
To  this  day,  in  Sicily,  at  the  approach 
of  Easter,  the  women  sow  wheat,  len¬ 
tils,  and  canary  seed  in  plates,  which 
are  kept  in  the  dark  and  watered  every 
two  days.  When  the  plants  shoot  up, 
“the  plates  containing  them,”  says 
Mr.  Frazer,  “  are  placed  on  the  sepul¬ 
chres  which,  with  effigies  of  the  dead 
Christ,  are  made  up  in  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  and  Greek  churches  on  Good  Friday, 
just  as  the  Gardens  of  Adonis  were 
placed  on  the  grave  of  the  dead  Ado¬ 
nis.”  Mr.  Frazer  has  also  pointed  out 
the  marks  of  a  similar  element  in  the 
worship  of  Osiris.  He  was  a  deity  of 
vegetation,  the  first  to  teach  men  the 
use  of  corn,  and  his  annual  festival  be¬ 
gan  with  ploughing  the  earth.  In  one 
of  the  chapels  dedicated  to  Osiris,  in 
the  great  temple  of  Isis,  at  Philse,  the 
dead  body  of  Osiris  is  represented  with 
stalks  of  corn  springing  from  it,  and  a 
priest  is  watering  the  stalks  from  a 
pitcher.  Mr.  Frazer  suggests  that  the 
legend  of  the  mangled  remains  of  the 
god  being  scattered  up  and  down  the 
land  “may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the 
custom  of  slaying  a  human  victim  .  .  . 
and  distributing  his  flesh,  or  scattering 
his  ashes,  over  the  fields  to  fertilize 
them.”  Indeed,  Manetho  tells  us  that 
the  Egyptians  used  to  burn  red-haired 
men  and  scatter  their  ashes  with  win¬ 
nowing  fans.  I  will  not  dwell  further 
upon,  this  aspect  of  the  case,  as  Mr. 
Frazer  has  already  elucidated  it  in  a 
most  masterly  manner,  though,  as  will 
be  seen,  while  availing  myself  of  his 
facts,  I  differ  somewhat  in  the  origin 
I  assign  to  them. 

Mannhardt  has  collected  much  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  curious  customs  still  (or 
lately)  existing  in  modern  Europe, 
which  look  like  survivals  in  a  very  miti¬ 
gated  form  of  the  same  superstition. 
These  are  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  “  Carrying  out  Death,”  or  “  Bury¬ 
ing  the  Carnival.”  They  are  practised 
in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  and 
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relics  of  them  survive  even  in  England. 
The  essence  of  these  ceremonies  con¬ 
sists  in  an  effigy  being  substituted  for 
the  human  victim.  This  effigy  is  treat¬ 
ed  much  as  the  victim  used  to  be. 
Sometimes  it  is  burned,  sometimes 
thrown  into  a  river,  and  sometimes 
buried  piecemeal.  In  Austrian  Silesia, 
for  example,  the  effigy  is  burned,  and 
while  it  is  burning  a  general  struggle 
takes  place  for  the  pieces,  which  are 
ulled  out  of  the  flames  with  bare 
ands.  Each  person  who  secures  a 
fragment  of  the  figure  ties  it  to  a 
branch  of  the  largest  tree  in  his  gar¬ 
den,  or  buries  it  in  his  field,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  this  causes  the  crops  to  grow 
better.  Sometimes  a  sheaf  of  corn 
does  duty  for  the  victim,  and  portions 
of  it  are  buried  in  each  field  as  fertil¬ 
izers.  In  the  Hartz  mountains,  at  sim¬ 
ilar  ceremonies,  a  living  man  is  laid  on 
a  baking  trough  and  carried  with  dirges 
to  a  grave  ;  but  a  glass  of  brandy  is 
substituted  for  him  at  the  last  moment. 
In  other  cases  the  man  is  actually  cov¬ 
ered  with  straw,  and  so  lightly  buried. 
In  Italy  and  Spain,  a  similar  custom 
bore  the  name  of  “  Sawing  the  Old 
Woman.”  In  Palermo,  a  real  old 
woman  was  drawn  through  the  streets 
on  a  cart,  and  made  to  mount  a  scaf¬ 
fold,  where  two  mock  executioners  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  saw  through  a  bladder  of 
blood  which  had  been  fitted  to  her  neck. 
The  blood  gushed  out,  and  the  old 
woman  pretended  to  swoon  and  die. 
This  is  obviously  a  mitigation  of  a  hu¬ 
man  sacrifice.  At  Florence,  an  effigy 
stuffed  with  walnuts  and  dried  figs  rep¬ 
resented  the  Old  Woman.  At  mid-Lent 
this  figure  was  sawn  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  in  the  Mercato  Nuovo,  and  when 
the  dried  fruits  tumbled  out  they  were 
scrambled  for  by  the  crowd,  as  savages 
scrambled  for  fragments  of  the  human 
victim  or  his  animal  representative. 
Upon  all  this  subject  a  mass  of  mate¬ 
rial  has  been  collected  by  Mannhardt 
and  Mr.  Frazer.  Perhaps  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  case  of  all  is  the  Russian  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  Funeral  of  Yarilo.  In 
this  instance  the  people  chose  an  old 
man  and  gave  him  a  small  coffin  con¬ 
taining  a  figure  representing  Yarilo. 
This  he  carried  out  of  the  town,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  women  chanting  dirges,  as 
the  Syrian  women  mourned  for  Adonis, 
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and  the  Egyptians  for  Osiris.  In  the 
open  fields  a  grave  was  dug,  and  into 
it  the  figure  was  lowered  amid  weeping 
and  wailing. 

Myth  and  folk-lore  retain  ma^  traces 
of  the  primitive  connection.  Thus,  in 
the  genuine  American  legend  of  Hia¬ 
watha,  the  hero  wrestles  with  and  van¬ 
quishes  Mondamin,  and  where  he  buries 
him  springs  up  for  the  first  time  the 
maize,  or  Indian  corn  plant.  Similar 
episodes  occur  in  the  Finnish  Kalevala 
and  other  barbaric  epics. 

The  general  conclusion  I  would  draw 
from  all  these  instances  is  this  :  Culti¬ 
vation  began  with  the  accidental  sow¬ 
ing  of  grains  upon  the  tumuli  of  the 
dead.  Gradually  it  was  found  that  by 
extending  the  dug  or  tilled  area  and 
sowing  it  all  over,  a  crop  would  grow 
upon  it  all,  provided  always  a  corpse 
was  buried  in  the  centre.  In  process 
of  time  corpses  were  annually  provided 
for  the  purpose,  and  buried  with  great 
ceremony  in  each  field.  By  and  by  it 
was  found  sufficient  to  offer  up  a  single 
victim  for  a  whole  tribe  or  village,  and 
to  divide  his  body  piecemeal  among 
the  fields  of  the  community.  But  the 
crops  that  grew  in  such  fields  were  still 
regarded  as  the  direct  gifts  of  the  dead 
and  deified  victims,  whose  soial  was 
supposed  to  animate  and  fertilize  them. 
As  cultivation  spread,  men  became  fa¬ 
miliarized  at  last  with  the  conception  of 
the  seed  and  the  ploughing  as  the  really 
essential  elements  in  the  process  ;  but 
they  still  continued  to  attach  to  the 
victim  a  religious  importance,  and  to 
believe  in  the  necessity  of  his  presence 
for  good  luck  in  the  harvest.  With 
the  gradual  mitigation  of  savagery  an 
animal  sacrifice  was  often  substituted 
for  a  human  one  ;  but  the  fragments 
of  the  animal  were  still  distributed 
through  the  fields  with  a  mimic  or  sym¬ 
bolical  burial,  just  as  the  fragments  of 
the  man-god  had  formerly  been  distrib¬ 
uted.  Finally,  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity  and  other  civilized  relig¬ 
ions,  an  effigy  was  substituted  for  a 
human  victim,  though  an  animal  sacri¬ 
fice  was  often  retained  side  by  side  with 
it,  and  a  real  human  being  was  play¬ 
fully  killed  in  pantomime. 

In  early  stages,  however,  I  note  that 
the  field  or  garden  sometimes  retains 
the  form  of  a  tumulus.  Thus  Mr. 


Turner,  the  Samoan  missionary,  writes 
of  Tana,  in  the  New  Hebrides  : — 

“  They  bestow  a  great  deal  of  labor  on  their 
yam  plantations,  and  keep  them  in  fine  order. 
You  look  over  a  reed  fence,  and  there  yon  see 
ten  or  twenty  mounds  of  earth,  some  of  them 
seven  feet  high  and  sixty  in  circumference. 
These  are  heaps  of  loose  earth  without  a  single 
stone,  all  thrown  up  by  the  hand.  In  the 
centre  they  plant  one  of  the  largest  yams 
whole,  and  round  the  sides  some  smaller 
ones.” 

This  looks  very  much  like  a  tumulus. 
I  should  greatly  like  to  know  whether 
a  victim  is  buried  in  it. 

I  may  add  that  the  idea  of  the  crop 
being  a  gift  from  the  deified  ancestor 
or  the  divine  human  victim  is  kept  up 
in  the  common  habit  of  offering  the 
first  fruits  to  the  dead,  or  to  the  gods, 
or  to  the  living  chief,  their  representa¬ 
tive  and  descendant.  Of  the  equiva¬ 
lence  of  these  three  ceremonies,  I  have 
given  some  evidence  in  my  essay  on 
Tree  Worship  appended  to  my  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Attis  of  Catullus.  For 
example,  Mr.  Turner  says  of  these  same 
Tanese  in  the  New  Hebrides  : — 

”  The  spirits  of  their  departed  ancestors 
were  among  their  gods.  Chiefs  who  reached 
an  advanced  age  were,  after  death,  deified,  ad¬ 
dressed  by  name,  and  prayed  to  on  various 
occasions.  They  were  supposed  especially  to 
preside  over  the  growth  of  the  yams  and  the 
different  fruit  trees.  The  first  fruits  were 
presented  to  them,  and  in  doing  this  they  laid, 
a  little  of  the  fruit  on  some  stone  or  shelving 
branch  of  the  tree,  or  some  more  temporarj' 
altar  ...  in  the  form  of  a  table.  .  .  .  All 
being  quiet,  the  chief  acted  as  high  priest  and 
prayed  aloud  thus  :  ‘  Compassionate  father, 
here  is  some  food  for  yon  ;  eat  it ;  be  kind  to 
us  on  account  of  it. '  And  instead  of  an  Amen, 
all  united  in  a  loud  shout.” 

Similar  evidence  is  abundant  else¬ 
where.  I  summarize  a  little  of  it. 
Every  year  the  Kochs,  of  Assam,  when 
they  gather  in  their  first  fruits,  offer 
some  to  their  ancestors,  calling  them 
even  by  name,  and  clapping  their  hands 
to  summon  them.  The  people  of  Kobi 
and  Sariputi,  two  villages  in  Ceram, 
“  offer  the  first  fruits  of  the  paddy  in 
the  form  of  cooked  rice  to  their  ances¬ 
tors  as  a  token  of  gratitude.”  The 
ceremony  is  called  ‘‘  Feeding  the 
Dead.”  In  the  Tenimber  and  Timor- 
laut  Islands,  the  first  fruits  of  the  paddy 
are  offered  to  the  sjjirits  of  the  ances¬ 
tors,  who  are  worshipped  as  guardian 
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gods  or  household  lares.  The  people 
of  Luzon  worship  chiefly  the  souls  of 
their  ancestors,  and  offer  to  them  the 
first  fruits  of  the  harvest.  In  Fiji  the 
earliest  of  the  yams  are  presented  to 
the  ancestral  ghosts  in  the  sacred  stone 
enclosure  ;  and  no  man  may  taste  of 
the  new  crop  till  after  this  presentation. 

In  other  cases  it  is  gods  rather  than 
ghosts  to  whom  the  offering  is  made, 
though  among  savages  the  distinction 
is  for  the  most  part  an  elusive  one. 
But  in  not  a  few  instances  the  first 
fruits  are  offered,  not  to  spirits  or  gods 
at  all,  but  to  the  divine  being  himself, 
who  is  the  living  representative  and 
earthly  counterpart  of  his  deified  an¬ 
cestors.  Thus  in  Ashantee  a  harvest 
festival  is  held  in  September,  when  the 
yams  are  ripe.  During  the  festival  the 
king  eats  the  new  yams,  but  none  of 
the  people  may  eat  them  till  the  close 
of  the  festival,  which  lasts  a  fortnight. 
The  Hovas,  of  Madagascar,  present  the 
first  sheaves  of  the  new  grain  to  the 
sovereign.  The  sheaves  are  carried  in 
procession  to  the  palace  from  time  to 
time  as  the  grain  ripens.  So,  in  Bur- 
mah,  when  the  pangati  fruits  ripen, 
some  of  them  used  to  be  taken  to  the 
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king’s  palace  that  he  might  eat  of 
them  ;  no  one  might  partake  of  them 
before  the  king.  In  short,  what  is  of¬ 
fered  in  one  place  to  the  living  chief  is 
offered  in  another  place  to  his  dead 
predecessor,  and  is  offered  in  a  third 
place  to  the  great  deity  who  has  grown 
slowly  out  of  them.  The  god  is  the 
dead  king  ;  the  king,  as  in  ancient 
Egypt,  is  the  living  god,  and  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  gods,  his  deified  ancestors. 
Indeed,  the  first  fruits  seem  sometimes 
to  be  offered  to  the  human  victim  him¬ 
self,  in  his  deified  capacity,  and  some¬ 
times  to  the  Adonis,  or  Osiris,  who  is 
his  crystallized  embodiment.  Our  own 
harvest  festival  seems  to  preserve  the 
offering  in  a  Christianized  form. 

I  make  these  suggestions  as  tentative 
contributions  to  the  solution  of  a  great 
problem.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
proved  my  case  ;  I  am  satisfied  to  have 
foreshadowed  it.  If  others  can  add 
confirmatory  evidence  I  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  it ;  and  I  shall  be  particu¬ 
larly  grateful  to  any  one  who  can  sup¬ 
ply  me  with  any  fiicts  as  to  the  burial 
of  the  Host  in  the  fields,  as  a  last  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  primitive  ceremony. — Fort- 
nightly  Review. 
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The  dawn  of  modern  surgery  may 
be  said  to  have  arisen  barely  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  when  surgeons  first 
began  to  learn  how  to  treat  their  oper¬ 
ation  wounds,  and  discovered  that  most 
of  the  complications  associated  there¬ 
with  were  due  to  preventible  causes. 
Probably  the  majority  of  surgeons  will 
be  prepared  to  admit  that  previously 
to  that  date  the  successes  in  surgery 
were  duo  more  to  good  luck  than  good 
management.  Aioreover,  in  former 
days  there  were  collateral  influences  at 
work  which  tended  to  play  havoc  with 
the  surgeon’s  results.  Hospital  wards, 
for  example,  were  contaminated  with 
the  foulnesses  arising  from  defective 
drainage,  and  in  a  hygienic  sense  were 
disgracefully  at  fault.  Even  the  medi¬ 
cal  staffs  and  the  students  attending  at 
the  hospitals  were  apt  to  suffer  in 


health,  so  much  so  that  both  the  healthy 
as  well  as  the  sick  had  to  pay  some 
penalty  in  consequence  of  the  insani¬ 
tary  condition  of  these  institutions. 

But  a  change  for  the  better  took 
place  in  the  course  of  time.  A  hand¬ 
maid  to  surgery  arose  in  the  form  of 
sanitary  science.  No  sooner  were  the 
principles  of  modern  sanitation  applied 
to  hospitals  than  surgeons  at  once  be¬ 
gan  to  obtain  better  results  in  their 
cases,  and  the  mortality  from  opera¬ 
tions  began  to  decline.  Erysipelas,  for 
instance,  that  infective  disease  of  in¬ 
definable  origin,  became  less  frequent 
and  less  to  be  feared  as  a  complication 
of  wounds.  Blood-poisoning,  whose 
origin  afforded  so  frequently  an  insolu¬ 
ble  problem  to  surgeons,  began  percep¬ 
tibly  to  diminish,  until  at  last  some 
sort  of  rivalry  arose  between  the  sur- 
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!  geons  of  different  hospitals  as  to  which 
hospital  could  show  the  best  record  for 
operations  in  the  after-treatment  of 
which  no  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning 
developed.  But  looking  back  over  the 
comparatively  short  period  of  twenty- 
two  years,  when  I  was  a  student  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s,  how  primiti\e,  in  a 
sense,  was  the  treatment  of  wounds 
then  in  comparison  with  that  which 
obtains  now  f  Carbolic  acid  in  1872 
had  just  begun  to  be  acknowledged  as 
a  useful  antiseptic  in  surgery.  It  was 
talked  about  a  great  deal,  and  brave 
efforts  were  made  to  conform  to  the 
principle,  then  rapidly  coming  into 
recognition,  of  employing  it  in  the 
treatment  of  all  wounds.  But  the  only 
carbolic  preparation  w’hich  was  deemed 
to  be  efficacious  was  that  of  carbolic 
oil.  Carbolic  oiled  lint  was  consid- 
'  ered  to  be  the  “  up-to-date”  dressing 
j  of  all  wounds  at  this  period,  and  sur- 
I  i  geons  who  continued  to  resort  to  water- 
:  i  dressings  and  poultices  for  amputation 
I ;  and  other  wounds  were  regarded  some- 
I  what  askance  by  their  colleagues,  and, 
perhaps,  pitied  for  their  want  of  pre- 
I ;  science.  In  some  cases  a  decided  affec- 

I  i  tion,  amounting  almost  to  superstition, 

for  the  new  antiseptic  appeared  to  be 
i  I  displayed,  and  new  appliances  were  in- 
1  troduced  for  the  purpose  of  more  freely 
I  using  it.  For  instance,  over  each  bed 
i  in  the  surgical  wards  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  belonging  to  the  late  Mr. - a 

test  tube  was  fixed,  containing  a  little 
i  carbolic  oil,  in  which  was  kept  im¬ 
mersed  a  camel-hair  brush.  Each  time 
that  the  patient’s  wound  was  dressed, 
the  camel-hair  brush  was  withdrawn 
from  the  tube  and  the  wound  delicately 
anointed  with  the  oil ;  then  the  new 
dressing  was  applied,  and  it  was  hoped 
>  that  all  would  be  safe  for  the  next 

I I  twenty-four  hours,  w’hen  the  process  of 
i  dressing  would  be  repeated.  I  may 
I  here  point  out  that  at  the  period  of 
I  which  I  am  speaking  the  frequent  dress- 
j  ing  of  wounds  was  deemed  to  bo  a  sine 
j  ywd  non  in  the  successful  progress  of  a 

case.  Seldom  was  it  that  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  were  allowed  to 
elapse  before  a  new  dressing  was  ap¬ 
plied.  The  surgeon  always  liked  to 
nave  a  look  at  the  wound,  just  to  “  see 
how  it  was  getting  on,”  and  the  ex¬ 
cuse  for  doing  so  was  the  opportunity 


afforded  of  changing  the  dressing.  Of 
course,  in  the  cases  in  which  poultices 
and  water- dressing  were  used  the  wound 
frequently  came  under  observation,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  exigencies  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  dressings  employed.  This 
matter  of  the  frequent  dressings  of 
wounds  by  surgeons  in  former  days  is 
a  most  important  one,  as  will  become, 
on  comparison  with  the  rule  followed 
now,  more  apparent  later  on.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  it  was  the  only 
method  which  presented  itself  to  the 
right  judgment  of  surgeons,  and  the 
nature  of  the  dressings  was  such  that 
it  must  certainly  have  been  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  patients  that  the  practice 
was  followed.  There  was,  neverthe¬ 
less,  one  serious  objection  to  it,  and 
that  was  it  interfered  with  the  primary 
healing.  “  Primary”  or  “  immediate” 
union  of  a  skin  wound  is  the  result 
which  surgeons  always  like  to  obtain, 
and  while  primary  union  is  the  rule  in 
the  present  day,  in  former  times  this 
achievement,  when  it  occurred,  could 
more  often  be  ascribed  to  the  kindness 
of  Nature  rather  than  to  any  assistance 
which  she  obtained  from  the  methods 
of  surgical  treatment  adopted  by  the 
surgeon. 

The  dawn,  however,  of  the  new 
treatment  which  was  ultimately  des¬ 
tined  to  revolutionize  the  whole  subject 
of  wound  treatment,  and  to  lead  sur¬ 
geons  into  paths  of  surgical  enterprise 
which  could  never  have  been  dreamed 
of  in  earlier  times,  was  at  hand.  Sir 
(then  Mr.)  Joseph  Lister  was  at  work 
in  his  laboratory  in  Glasgow,  and  in 
the  wards  of  the  Koyal  Infirmary  at 
Glasgow.  He  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds, 
and  was  engaged  in  elaborating  out  of 
it  a  system  which  ever  since  has  borne 
his  name.  In  brief,  his  method  was 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  in- 
fiammatory  changes  occurring  in  a 
wound,  associated  with  suppuration, 
were  due  to  microbic  infection.  Here 
was  a  conviction  which  seemed  to  con¬ 
vey  with  it  an  infinity  of  problems,  the 
solution  of  which  might  redound  to 
the  credit  of  surgery.  What  a  vast 
field  for  speculation  and  experiment  it 
seemed  to  open  out !  The  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  having  been  established  by  incon¬ 
trovertible  scientific  evidence  that  it 
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was  the  presence  of  pathogenic  germs 
in  a  wound  which  caused  all  those  de¬ 
plorable  complications  of  blood-poison¬ 
ing  of  which  surgeons  had  so  much  to 
complain,  the  next  step  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  system  was  comparatively 
an  easy  one.  Naturally  the  only  thing 
to  be  aone  was  to  insure  the  exclusion 
of  all  possible  sources  of  infection.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  this  desirable  condi¬ 
tion  of  things,  the  most  elaborate  meas¬ 
ures  were  deemed  to  be  necessary.  Evi¬ 
dently  at  the  first  a  very  serious  view 
was  taken  of  the  wickedness  of  germs, 
and  of  their  illimitable  power  to  propa¬ 
gate  evil.  The  science  of  bacteriology 
could  hardly  then  be  said  to  be  in  ex¬ 
istence,  and  all  micro-organisms  conse¬ 
quently  were  able  to  do  very  much  as 
wey  pleased.  But  ‘‘  their  time  came” 
when  bacteriology  blossomed  into  a  sci¬ 
ence.  The  bacteriological  laboratory 
is  now  the  “  Scotland  Yard”  of  micro- 
organic  life.  There  is  so  much  known 
of  the  evil  ways  of  germs  that  whenever 
an  indefinable  disease  breaks  out,  or 
an  epidemic  occurs,  the  first  questions 
asked  are  :  What  and  where  is  the 
germ  ?  Then  the  bacteriologist,  like 
the  detective  sent  down  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  police  office,  proceeds  to  lake  up 
the  case,  and  it  is  seldom  now  that  he 
fails  to  drag  the  evil-doer  before  the 
tribunal  of  science,  and  furnish  proofs 
by  which  the  micro-organism  can  be 
afterward  identified. 

In  the  early  days  of  antiseptic  sur- 
ery  one  of  the  appliances  which  was 
e.'d  to  be  the  most  indispensable  was 
the  carbolic  spray.  No  operation  was 
ever  undertaken,  and  no  wound  was 
ever  examined,  except  in  a  dense  cloud 
of  carbolic  acid  solution  evolved  from 
a  hand  or  steam  spray.  Long  ago, 
however,  the  spray  was  discarded  ;  no 
surgeon  nowadays  deems  it  to  be  es¬ 
sential.  On  the  Continent,  curiously 
enough,  the  spray  at  one  time  was  im¬ 
mensely  popular.  In  one  of  the  Paris 
Hospitals  in  1880,  I  remember  seeing 
a  surgeon  operating  with  the  thermo¬ 
cautery,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  the  spray  was  being  vigorously  ap¬ 
plied  over  the  part  which  was  being 
dealt  with.  With  the  two  elements  of 
fire  and  (antiseptic)  water  it  could  only 
have  been  a  brave  and  robust  germ 
which  could  have  withstood  these  ter¬ 


rible  preparations  designed  for  its  de¬ 
struction. 

But  the  great  principle  inculcated  by 
the  antiseptic  system  was  the  inexorable 
need  of  absolute  cleanliness  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds.  This  was  the 
primary  lesson  which  the  system  taught. 
However,  as  has  so  commonly  been  the 
case  with  all  innovations,  surgeons  did 
not  at  first  fall  in  with  the  teaching. 
It  was  only  gradually  that  they  accepted 
Sir  Joseph  Lister’s  propositions,  and 
decided  to  adopt  antisepticism  as  a 
routine  method  of  treatment.  But  lit¬ 
tle  by  little  the  new  form  of  wound 
treatment  began  to  make  headway,  un¬ 
til  now  thorough  antisepticism  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  indissolubly  bound  up 
with  every  surgeon’s  work. 

There  was,  however,  another  lesson 
which  the  principle  of  cleanliness  as 
laid  down  in  the  antiseptic  system  in¬ 
culcated,  and  its  effects  have  been  far- 
reaching  to  a  degree  which  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  nothing  less  than  marvellous. 
In  this  connection  it  is  essential  to 
point  out  that  the  justifiability  of  an 
operation,  from  a  surgical  standpoint, 
is  entirely  a  question  of  results.  If 
the  results  be  good,  then  the  surgeon 
is  justified  in  placing  the  benefits  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  procedure 
within  reach  of  the  patient.  If,  on  the 
other  band,  the  results  be  bad,  and  the 
risks  to  life  great,  then  the  operation, 
whatever  it  may  be,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  legitimate  undertaking,  or  one  to 
which  surgeons,  jealous  of  their  art, 
could  freely  give  their  sanction. 

Many  operations  during  the  pre-anti¬ 
septic  days  were  on  the  borderland  of 
being  regarded  as  unsurgical.  Some 
even  were  actually  condemned,  as  being 
almost  criminal,  and  as  reflecting  un¬ 
measured  censure  upon  those  surgeons 
who  had  the  temerity  to  attempt  them. 

Since,  however,  the  introduction  of 
the  principles  of  antisepticism  a  change 
has  come  over  the  scene.  The  other 
lesson  which  surgeons  have  learned 
from  the  system  is — confidence.  Hay¬ 
ing  now  full  knowledge  of  how  their 
operation  wounds  in  former  days  did 
badly,  they  now  know  how  to  prevent 
untoward  accidents  in  this  direction, 
and  the  confidence  thus  gained  has  led 
them  far  afield  in  surgical  enterprise, 
and  has  prompted  them  to  undertake 
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many  an  operation  whi«h  otherwise 
would  have  been  considered  unsurgical, 
to  the  great  gain  of  humanity  both  in 
the  relief  from  the  physical  and  mental 
suffering  obtained  and  in  the  saving  of 
life. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
which  the  scientific  treatment  of 
wounds  has  brought  to  light  is  the 
amount  of  interference  which  certain 
tissues  will  now  tolerate  without  show¬ 
ing  inflammatory  resentment.  Two 
instances  of  this  will  suttice.  First 
there  is  the  peritoneum,  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
In  former  days  the  surgeon  always 
dreaded  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  peritoneum.  It  was  always  so 
ready  to  retaliate  by  becoming  inflamed. 
Like  a  spoilt  child,  its  resentment  sel¬ 
dom  appeared  to  be  reasonable,  and  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  when  the  perito¬ 
neum  did  become  inflamed  the  patient 
was  always  placed  in  peril  of  his  life. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  opera¬ 
tions  involving  the  peritoneum  were 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  by  sur¬ 
geons.  If  they  did  interfere  with  this 
highly  ill-humored  membrane,  they 
never  could  foretell  what  the  result 
would  be.  ,  Sometimes  all  went  well — 
no  one  pretended  to  explain  how — and 
then  the  cure  was  very  naturally  made 
the  most  of.  Most  commonly,  how¬ 
ever,  the  reverse  was  the  case,  and  thus 
the  large  number  of  surgical  affections 
occurring  in  connection  with  the  peri¬ 
toneum  were  for  the  most  part  deemed 
to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  legitimate  sur¬ 
gery,  owing  to  the  mortality  with  which 
the  attempts  at  surgical  relief  were  as¬ 
sociated.  But  another  membrane  com- 
peted  with  the  peritoneum  in  the  intol¬ 
erance  to  interference  which  it  present¬ 
ed,  and  that  was  the  synovial  mem¬ 
brane,  or  the  lining  membrane  of  joints. 
This  membrane,  too,  was  always  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inspire  surgeons  with  great 
misgiving  when  it  was  openly  wound¬ 
ed.  Truly,  there  was  reason  for  this 
misgiving,  inasmuch  as  external  wounds 
of  joints  in  olden  days  were  frequently 
disastrous  in  their  results.  The  joints 
became  acutely  inflamed  ;  this  inflam¬ 
mation  was  often  followed  by  their  de¬ 
struction,  and  in  order  to  save  life  am¬ 
putation  had  frequently  to  be  resorted 
to.  When  we  reflect  that  the  only 
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treatment  available  in  the  pre-antisep¬ 
tic  days  for  wounds  of  joints  was  rest, 
the  application  of  cold  and  of  leeches 
to  subdue  inflammation,  can  surprise 
be  felt  that  the  results  were  so  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  hapless  patient  ? 

What  is  now  the  picture  presented 
by  peritoneal  surgery,  and  the  surgery 
of  wounded  joints  ?  Cheerfulness  and 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon, 
and  gratification  at  the  relief  obtained 
on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Operations 
involving  the  peritoneum  are  now 
among  the  -  commonest  in  surgery. 
This  formerly  ill  natured  membrane  is 
no  longer  dreaded.  Surgeons  of  the 
present  day  know  exactly  how  to  deal 
with  it.  They  have  learned  that  it 
was  the  intrusion  of  germs,  and  not 
the  surgical  interference  which  the 
peritoneum  resented.  Nowadays,  pro¬ 
vided  due  respect  be  paid  to  its  nat¬ 
ural  idiosyncrasy  against  micro-organ¬ 
isms,  the  peritoneum  may  almost  be 
handled  with  impunity.  Nevertheless, 
whenever  it  is  dealt  with  surgically, 
the  greatest  care  is  always  taken  to 
treat  it  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
“surgical  politeness,”  that  is  to  say, 
to  a  special  “  toilette”  of  antiseptic  so¬ 
lutions  or  sterilized  water,  with  a  view 
to  the  removal  of  all  sources  of  irrita¬ 
tion,  the  establishment  of  absolute 
cleanliness,  and  the  destruction  of  all 
pathogenic  germs  which  might  have 
invaded  its  surface.  In  a  general  sense, 
the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  surgery 
of  the  joints,  and  the  untoward  an^ 
disastrous  results  which  used  formerly 
to  distinguish  these  latter  forms  of  in¬ 
jury  have,  happily,  now  become  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

The  elaborate,  and  yet  withal  indis¬ 
pensable  procedures  adopted  by  antisep¬ 
tic  surgeons  preparatory  to  undertaking 
an  operation  would  probably  appear 
something  marvellous  in  their  minute¬ 
ness  to  the  casual  observer.  The  at¬ 
tention,  almost  extravagant  as  it  would 
seem,  paid  to  the  smallest  details,  would 
tend  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  latter 
person  rather  pity  than  admiration. 
Bo  much  of  it  would  seem  to  be  unnec¬ 
essary,  and  the  whole  exhibition  of 
carefulness  would  be  suggestive  of  the 
action  of  a  man  who  was  merely  indulg¬ 
ing  in  one  of  his  special  fads.  But  this 
would  be  a  false  conclusion  at  which  to 
61 
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arrive.  In  the  pursuit  of  cleanliness — 
cleanliness  that  is,  in  a  scientific  sense 
— no  detail  is  so  insignificant  that  the 
surgeon,  in  the  interests  of  his  patient, 
can  afford  to  overlook  it.  There  are 
three  locations,  so  to  speak,  the  abso¬ 
lute  cleanliness  of  which  must  be  above 
suspicion  before  the  operator  is  justified 
in  proceeding  to  his  work.  These  are 
the  surgeon’s  hands,  his  instruments, 
and  the  integument  covering  the  part 
of  the  patient’s  body  at  which  the  oper¬ 
ation  is  about  to  be  performed.  How 
is  the  requisite  cleanliness  in  each  case 
secured  ?  So  far  as  the  hands  are  con¬ 
cerned,  by  profuse  scrubbing  with  a 
nail  brush  in  soap  and  hot  water,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  thorough  drenching  in  some 
antiseptic  solution,  as  that  of  1  in  2,000 
of  perchloride  of  mercury  ;  so  far  as 
the  instruments  are  concerned,  by  ster¬ 
ilizing  them,  that  is  by  boiling  them 
in  water,  or  by  passing  them  through 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  or  placing 
them  in  a  steam  sterilizer,  and  then, 
when  the  operator  is  ready  to  begin, 
by  putting  them  into  a  receptacle  con¬ 
taining  an  antiseptic  solution,  as  for 
example,  that  of  carbolic  acid.  Lastly, 
so  far  as  the  patient’s  integument  is 
concerned,  by  washing  the  part  first 
thoroughly  with  soap  and  water,  hav¬ 
ing  previously  shaved  it  if  necessary, 
and  afterward  with  a  perchloride  of 
mercury  solution,  or  if  the  part  be 
greasy,  by  removing  all  the  greasy  ma¬ 
terial  by  scrubbing  it  with  ether. 
Without  going  into  further  details, 
these  are  the  cardinal  precepts  of  the 
science  of  operating  in  the  present  day. 
Of  course,  each  wound  which  in  this 
manner  is  made  under  aseptic  condi¬ 
tions,  as  it  is  called,  is  kept  aseptic,  by 
the  use  of  antiseptic  dressings,  until 
healing  has  taken  place.  The  results 
of  this  method  of  treatment  of  wounds 
are  nothing  less  than  wonderful  in 
comparison  with  those  which  the  earlier 
surgeons  were  able  to  obtain.  What 
happens,  after,  say  the  amputation  of 
a  limb  nowadays  ?  The  rule  is — noth¬ 
ing.  Nothing,  that  is  to  say,  beyond 
the  uneventful  convalescence  of  the 
patient.  The  dressings  are  not  touch¬ 
ed,  unless  the  temperature  and  the 
pulse  of  the  patient  indicate,  by  some 
disturbance,  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  examine  the  wound.  The  temper- 
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ature  and  the  pulse  are  the  surgeon’s 
guide  ;  he  takes  his  cue  from  them. 
Nothing  can  be  amiss  in  the  wound  if 
these  remain  normal,  and  thus  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  a  large  wound,  such  as  that 
following  an  amputation,  heals  soundly 
from  first  to  last  without  any  suppura¬ 
tion.  What  a  contrast  with  that  which 
obtained  in  former  days  !  Suppura¬ 
tion  then  was  thought  to  be  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  the  healthy  process  of 
healing.  In  the  present  tune,  on  the 
contrary,  a  surgeon  is  held  to  have 
failed  in  his  practice  of  the  principles 
of  surgical  cleanliness,  if,  in  the  course 
of  his  operation  wounds,  originally  asep¬ 
tic,  suppuration  occurs. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will 
be  gathered  how  vast  have  been  the 
strides  in  this  department  of  the  art  of 
surgery.  Surgeons  have  now  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied,  so  far  as  the  tech- 
niqtie  of  their  operations  are  concerned. 
In  this  particular,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  whence  further  improve¬ 
ment  could  come.  But  all  this  elabo¬ 
rate  carefulness,  this  striving  after  sci¬ 
entific  cleanliness,  this  deliberate  meth- 
odism  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  only 
goes  to  show  how  the  science  of  surgery 
is  being  evolved,  and  how,  also,  its 
progress  as  an  art  is  being  sustained  by 
the  intellectual  capacity  of  those  whose 
calling  in  life  it  has  become. 

From  these  generalities  I  will  now 
descend  to  particulars,  and  in  doing  so 
I  will  attempt  to  answer  the  question 
— What  is  the  evidence  of  surgical  prog¬ 
ress  during  the  past  few  years,  as  dis¬ 
played  in  the  introduction  of  new  oper¬ 
ations,  new  methods  of  surgical  treat¬ 
ment,  new  appliances  for  the  relief  of 
surgical  suffering  ?  In  order  to  deal 
with  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  propose 
to  taie  seriatim  the  various  parts  and 
organs  of  the  body,  the  modern  surgery 
of  which  illustrates  best  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  this  regard ; 
and  the  first  organ  which  seems  to  call 
for  notice  is  the  brain.  What,  then, 
is  the  surgery  of  the  brain,  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  ? 

The  first  point  which  attracts  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  connection  is  the  marked 


illustration,  comprised  in  the  surgery 
of  the  brain,  of  the  interdependence  of 
the  sciences  upon  which  the  profession 
of  healing  is  founded.  The  present 
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gratifying  position  of  brain  surgery  has 
^en  almost  entirely  the  result  of  the 
work  of  physiologists,  that  is  to  say, 
saving  for  the  knowledge  of  the  locaii- 
zation  of  the  functions  of  the  central 
organ  of  the  nervous  system,  of  which 
we  are  now  in  possession,  and  which 
has  been  entirely  the  result  of  physio¬ 
logical  inquiry,  the  brain  would  still 
have  remained  an  inaccessible  organ  to 
surgical  relief. 

Until  comparatively  recent  times 
there  was  no  means  of  knowing  with 
any  certainty  what  the  symptoms  pre¬ 
sented  by  brain  lesions  implied.  In 
all  brain  cases  except  those  where  the 
brain  had  been  severely  injured,  and 
the  nature  of  the  injury  was  very  defi¬ 
nite,  it  was  impossible  to  pronounce  any 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  special  part 
of  the  organ  which  was  involved.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  the  idea  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  certain  physiologists  of 
making  some  effort  to  localize  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  brain,  in  other  words,  to 
ascertain  what  parts  of  the  brain  were 
specially  associated  with  the  various 
movements  performed  by  the  body. 
The  investigations  into  this  subject 
have  been  productive  of  moat  valuable 
results.  The  first  step  in  this  original 
inquiry  was  made  by  Uroca,  who  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  condition,  technically 
known  as  aphasia,  in  which  the  patient 
loses  tlie  faculty  of  converting  his  ideas 
into  articulate  speech,  was  associated 
with  a  definite  lesion  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolu¬ 
tion.  From  this  small  beginning,  in 
1861,  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  has 
gradually  progressed,  until  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  It  may  be  said  to  be  complete  ; 
in  brief,  the  doctrine  of  the  localization 
of  the  cerebral  functions  is  now  fully 
established.  The  chief  workers  in  this 
special  field  of  physiology  were  Hitzig 
and  Ferrier,  and  the  mode  by  which 
their  investigations  were  made  included 
experimentation  upon  the  brains  of 
dogs,  monkeys,  and  other  animals.  It 
was  mainly,  however,  from  the  mon¬ 
keys  that  the  most  important  results 
were  derived.  I  mention  this  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  recalling  how  many 
just  reasons  exist  which  render  legiti¬ 
mate  the  performance  of  experiments 
upon  animals,  in  the  elucidation  of 
facts  of  supreme  moment  to  humanity 


at  large.  Saving  for  these  experiments 
and  the  knowledge  so  gained  from 
them,  surgeons  would  not  have  been 
in  a  position  to  adopt  those  measures 
of  surgical  relief  which  have  since  re¬ 
sulted  in  tlie  rescue  of  many  a  patient 
from  certain  death.  Undeniably  hu¬ 
manity  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our 
reputed  Simian  ancestors,  but  “  neces¬ 
sity  has  no  law,”  and  surely  if,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  few  monkeys,  mankind 
would  benefit  ever  afterward,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  this  instance  at 
least  the  means  was  justified  by  the 
end.  Thus,  then,  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  localization  of  the  cerebral  func¬ 
tions,  medical  men  are  now  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  estimate  the  precise  locality  of 
a  lesion  of  the  brain.  The  extent  to 
which  this  knowledge  is  applied  is 
shown  by  the  rules  which  obtain  re¬ 
specting  the  exact  seat  of  operation 
when  trephining  becomes  necessary. 
After,  for  example,  an  injury  to  the 
skull  associated  with  symptoms  of  par¬ 
alysis  indicating  some  cerebral  lesion, 
the  precise  locality  of  the  operation  on 
the  skull  is  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  paralysis  which  is  present. 
Whether  it  be  paralysis  of  the  arm  and 
leg,  or  of  the  arm  only,  or  if  there  be 
facial  paralysis  with  aphasia,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  special  form  may  be,  in  each 
and  every  case  the  trephine  has  to  be 
applied  over  a  particular  and  distinct 
part  of  the  skull.  The  reason  of  this, 
of  course,  is  that  the  symptoms  point 
to  a  particular  locality  of  the  brain 
being  involved,  and  in  order  to  reach 
the  seat  of  the  disease  the  surgeon  ap¬ 
plies  his  trephine  over  that  part  of  the 
skull  opposite  to  which  his  knowledge 
teaches  him  that  the  lesion  will  be 
found. 

In  France  certain  French  surgeons 
have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  operative  treatment  of  idiocy  in 
children.  A  fair  number  of  cases  have 
now  been  recorded  in  which  operative 
interference  has  been  carried  out  with 
most  gratifying  results.  The  cases 
coming  under  this  category  are  those 
in  which,  as  it  is  assumed,  there  has 
been  premature  union  of  the  bones  of 
the  skull  in  infancy,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  brain  has  been  unable  to  de¬ 
velop.  This  interference  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  brain  is  attended  with 
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symptoms,  more  or  less  marked,  of 
idiocy,  which  short  of  operative  meas¬ 
ures  (loes  not  admit  of  any  treatment. 
The  operation,  technically  known  as 
craniectomy,  has  for  its  object  the  re¬ 
moval  of  some  portion  of  the  bony  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  brain,  thus  allowing  of  the 
expansion  and  development  of  the  or¬ 
gan.  It  is  not  needful  here  to  describe 
further  the  various  details  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure,  but  the  following  case  may  be 
cited  of  the  benefit  which  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  its  performance.  The  case 
was  that  of  a  little  girl  eight  years  of 
age.  The  history  showed  that  when 
she  was  fifteen  months  old  she  was  only 
able  to  walk  with  difficulty,  while  at 
eighteen  months  it  was  noticed  that 
her  intelligence  was  deficient.  At  the 
age  of  eight,  when  she  first  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  surgeon,  the  physical 
development  was  quite  normal,  but  her 
intelligence  was  that  of  an  infant.  The 
child  had  been  sent  to  school,  without, 
however,  ever  being  able  to  learn  even 
her  letters,  she  could  not  talk  intelli¬ 
gently,  neither  had  she  any  idea  of 
danger ;  several  times,  without  the 
least  apprehension  of  the  results,  she 
had  nearly  thrown  herself  out  of  the 
window.  She  walked  always  with  her 
head  down,  and  never  could  fix  her 
eyes  on  anything.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  any  operative  interference 
seemed  to  hold  out  but  little  chance  of 
good  resulting.  However,  the  parents 
insisted,  and  the  surgeon,  fortified  by 
their  earnest  entreaty,  consented  to 
perform  the  operation.  The  result  was 
certainly  remarkable.  The  day  fol¬ 
lowing  the  operation  the  child  took  no¬ 
tice  of  every  one  ;  asked  for  something 
to  eat — a  thing  she  had  never  done  be¬ 
fore  in  her  life — and  cried  for  her  par¬ 
ents.  In  eight  days’  time  the  wound 
had  soundly  healed,  and  before  leaving 
the  hospital  she  was  able  to  amuse  her¬ 
self,  and  to  walk  well,  while  the  good 
progress  continued  after  her  return 
home. 

With  all  the  knowledge  which  we 
now  possess  of  brain  lesions,  of  the 
symptoms  with  which  they  are  associ¬ 
ated,  and  of  the  procedures  which  may 
be  adopted  for  their  relief,  brain  sur¬ 
gery  would  still  be  impossible  in  the 
absence  of  antisepticism.  The  brill¬ 


iant  results  which  surgeons  have  been 
able  to  claim  in  this  department  of 
their  art  has  been  largely  the  outcome 
of  this  method  of  wound  treatment. 
It  needs  no  demonstration  to  point  ont 
that  in  dealing  with  structures  such  as 
those  involved  in  brain  surgery,  the 
operator  must  leave  no  trace  of  hig 
work  beyond  those  procedures  which 
are  necessary  ;  if  the  life  of  his  patient 
is  to  be  saved,  no  latitude  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  septic  infection  of  the  wound, 
or  for  suppuration  ;  from  first  to  last 
there  must  be  no  complication  arising 
from  the  operation  if  a  good  result  is 
to  be  secured.  Happily,  however,  un¬ 
der  strict  antisepticism,  no  misgiving 
need  be  felt  in  this  respect,  and  in  their 
methods  to  avoid  wound  infection  anti¬ 
septic  surgeons  have  full  confidence. 
Most  serious  injuries  to  the  brain  are 
now  recovered  from,  those  even  involv¬ 
ing  extensive  fracture  of  the  skull  and 
loss  of  brain  substance.  Some  remark¬ 
able  instances  of  successful  results  from 
these  injuries  have  been  recorded,  the 
credit  for  which  can  be  attributed  to 
antisepticism.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  the  brain  and 
its  membranes  in  no  way  resent  the 
free  application  of  antiseptic  solutions. 
Just  when  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  was 
first  beginning  to  attract  attention, 
some  doubt  was  felt  whether  it  would 
be  wise  to  employ  this  powerful  drug 
in  brain  injuries.  I  well  remember  a 
clinical  lecture  in  my  student  days 
given  by  a  surgeon  upon  cases  of  com- 

Eound  fracture  of  the  skull,  in  which 
e  described  the  case  of  a  youth,  aged 
seventeen,  who  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  for  a  severe  injury  to  the  fron¬ 
tal  bone.  The  violence  of  the  blow 
had  been  such  that  a  quantity  of  brain 
matter  was  protruding  and  damaged 
beyond  repair.  The  surgeon,  most 
properly,  as  we  know  now,  thoroughly 
washed  the  whole  of  the  brain  surface 
with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and, 
“  would  you  believe  it,  gentlemen,”  he 
said,  “  tne  patient  never  had  an  un¬ 
favorable  symptom,  for  the  wound 
healed  soundly  and  he  made  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  recovery  ?”  He  deduced 
therefrom  the  principle  that  brain 
wounds  should  be  treated  with  carbolic 
acid  in  the  same  way  as  wounds  of  the 
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soft  parts — a  substantial  advance  in 
wound  treatment,  seeing  that  this  was 
in  pre-antiseptic  days. 

Illustrative  of  the  progress  which  has 
also  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  gun¬ 
shot  wounds  of  the  brain,  I  may  men¬ 
tion  the  following  example.  A  man 
fired  two  bullets  from  a  revolver  into 
his  head  above  the  temple  on  the  left 
side.  He  did  not  become  unconscious 
until  the  following  day,  and  then  the 
serious  symptoms  commenced  ;  convul¬ 
sive  movements  began  on  the  right  side 
which  ended  in  that  side  becoming 
completely  paralyzed.  On  the  third 
day  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  it 
was  decided  to  attempt  some  operative 
interference  with  a  view  to  affording 
relief,  and  the  skull  over  the  seat  of 
the  injury  was  trephined.  The  bullets 
were  found  lying  upon  the  surface  of 
the  brain  over  that  portion  which  is 
technically  known  as  the  third  frontal 
eonvolution  on  the  left  side.  They 
were  at  once  removed,  as  well  as  several 
large  blood  clots,  together  with  that 
part  of  the  brain  substance  which  was 
seen  to  have  been  severely  injured. 
The  wound  was  plugged  with  antisep¬ 
tic  dressings,  and  the  patient  taken 
back  to  bed.  Three  days  after  the 
operation  good  progress  to  recovery 
was  being  made  ;  the  paralytic  symp¬ 
toms  had  quite  disappeared,  as  well  as 
others  which  had  been  noticed.  Ulti¬ 
mately  the  man  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  quite  well. 

Closely  identified  with  the  surgery  of 
the  brain  is  the  surgery  of  the  spine, 
in  connection  with  which  a  few  obser¬ 
vations  may  now  be  made. 

Speaking  generally,  the  improvement 
in  this  department  of  surgery  has  also 
been  highly  satisfactory  as  the  result 
of  the  progress  of  surgical  science,  and, 
here  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  far 
above  all  the  remarkable  instances  of 
surgical  progress  which  have  recently 
occurred  must  be  placed  the  classical 
case  in  which  a  tumor  of  the  spine  was 
successfully  diagnosed  and  removed. 
The  history  of  the  case  reads  more  like 
a  romance  in  surgery  than  a  record  of 
actual  facts.  Very  briefly  I  may  here 
refer  to  some  of  its  details.  A  patient 
had  suffered  for  three  years  from  se¬ 
vere  localized  pain  beneath  the  left 
shoulder  blade,  when  he  came  under 


treatment.  The  source  of  the  pain  was 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity  ; 
nothing  definite  could  be  assigned  as  its 
cause.  As  time  progressed,  however, 
paralytic  symptoms  developed  first  in 
one  and  then  in  the  other  of  the  lower 
extremities  ;  and  these  symptoms  were 
subsequently  succeeded  by  complete 
paralysis  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body. 
The  conclusion  was  then  arrived  at, 
that  the  case  was  one  of  compression  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and,  by  the  process  of 
reasoning  technically  known  as  the 
method  of  exclusion,  the  opinion  was 
formed  that  in  all  probability  the  press¬ 
ure  signs  were  due  to  a  tumor.  Under 
these  circumstances  an  operation  afford¬ 
ed  the  only  chance  of  escape  from  cer¬ 
tain  death,  after  intense  suffering. 
But  the  suggestion  was  no  sooner  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  patient  than  he  expressed 
an  urgent  desire  that  it  should  be  car¬ 
ried  out,  without  any  delay.  The  oper¬ 
ation  was  performed,  under,  of  course, 
the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions ; 
the  spinal  canal  was  opened,  and  a  tu¬ 
mor  was  found  pressing  upon  the  cord. 
The  tumor,  together  with  some  portion 
of  the  nerve  to  which  it  was  adherent, 
was  removed,  and,  without  entering 
into  further  detail,  it  need  only  be 
mentioned  that  the  patient  made  a  com¬ 
plete  recovery,  all  the  paralytic  symp¬ 
toms  and  pain  disappeared,  ultimately 
leaving  him  in  excellent  health.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  tu¬ 
mor  involving  the  spinal  cord  had  been 
exposed  and  successfully  removed,  and 
the  issue  of  the  case  undeniably  shows 
that  the  operation  in  question  can  be 
legitimately  added  to  those  surgical 
procedures  which  the  science  of  the 
day  has  rendered  justifiable. 

Another  great  advance  in  connection 
with  the  treatment  of  the  surgical  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  nervous  system  is  shown 
by  the  good  results  which  have  been 
obtained  after  operations  undertaken 
for  the  union  of  divided  nerves.  Un¬ 
til  quite  recent  years  the  importance 
was  not  recognized  of  restoring  the 
continuity  of  an  important  nerve  which 
had  happened  to  be  divided  in  a  wound. 
Of  course,  nowadays  surgeons  know 
that  it  is  just  as  absolutely  essential  to 
suture  a  divided  nerve  in  a  wound  as  it 
is  to  check  the  hemorrhage  by  tying 
the  arteries. 
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Unless  the  continuity  of  the  nerve 
be  restored,  loss  of  motion  and  sensa¬ 
tion  will  result  in  the  parts  to  which 
the  nerve  is  distributed,  a  contingency 
which  is  obviously  attended  with  the 
most  serious  disadvantages  when  the 
part  happening  to  be  affected  is,  say, 
the  hand.  But  even  where  the  omis¬ 
sion  has  occurred  to  bring  the  ends  of 
the  divided  nerve  together,  and  the 
usual  results  have  followed,  many  cases 
have  been  recorded  in  which  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  nerve  have  been  restored 
by  a  subsequent  operation  of  suturing. 
In  one  case  of  this  description  which 
recently  occurred,  a  little  girl  was  se¬ 
verely  injured  in  the  right  arm  by  the 
bursting  of  a  soda-water  bottle.  The 
wound  was  treated  at  the  time  secun¬ 
dum  artem,  but  the  main  nerve  of  the 
limb,  which  had  been  divided,  was  un¬ 
attended  to.  Four  months  after  the 
accident,  however,  a  surgeon  cut  down 
upon  the  injured  part,  after  perfect 
healing  had  taken  place,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  restoring  the  continuity  of  the 
nerve  whose  functions  had  remained 
in  abeyance.  ‘He  found  the  divided 
ends  of  the  nerve  about  an  inch  apart, 
and  after  freeing  them  of  the  thick¬ 
ened  tissue  by  which  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded  he  then  proceeded  to  unite 
them  with  silk  sutures.  The  result 
was  that  on  the  following  day  the  power 
of  sensation  in  the  parts  supplied  by 
the  nerve  had  largely  returned,  and  the 
recovery  of  muscular  power  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  established. 

In  keeping  with  the  principle  that 
there  must  be  no  solution  of  continuity 
of  a  nerve  if  its  functions  are  to  be 
properly  maintained  is  the  method  now 
adopted  by  surgeons  transplanting 
nerve  tissue  from  onb  part  to  another 
in  order  to  fill  up  a  “  gap”  which  from 
some  cause  or  another  may  have  arisen 
in  a  nerve.  The  best  instance  of  the 
practice  of  this  method  which  has  been 
recorded  occurred  in  connection  with 
a  case  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon  at 
Leeds.  A  small  tumor  was  removed 
from  the  median  nerve  in  a  patient’s 
arm,  and  in  the  course  of  the  operation 
a  portion  of  the  nerve  itself  was  taken 
away  ;  this  was  naturally  followed  by 
the  loss  of  sensation  and  motion  of  the 

Earts  supplied  by  the  nerve.  After, 
owever,  the  lapse  of  forty-eight  hours, 
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a  piece  of  healthy  nerve  from  a  W 
which  had  just  been  amputated  was  ob¬ 
tained,  and  with  the  borrowed  piece  of 
tissue  the  continuity  of  the  patient’s 
nerve  was  restored.  The  result  was 
perfectly  successful,  the  recovery  of  the 
lost  power  being  complete  and  perma¬ 
nent.  The  process  of  transplanting 
tissues  from  man  to  man,  of  which  the 
above  is  an  example,  or  from  the  lower 
animals  to  man,  has  in  recent  years 
come  to  occupy  an  important  position 
in  surgery.  It  might  be  thought  that 
a  piece  of  nerve,  of  bone,  or  of  skin, 
removed  from  all  its  normal  connec¬ 
tions  would  at  once  die,  and  would  be 
useless  for  any  purpose  of  grafting. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  Provided 
strict  antisepticism  be  observed  and  the 
transplanting  process  be  carried  out  in 
absolute  accordance  with  surgical  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  transplanted  tissue  wiiriive, 
and  by  uniting  with  the  tissues  in  its 
new  situation  will  in  every  respect  ulti¬ 
mately  fulfil  the  functions  of  that  the 
place  of  which  it  has  taken. 

The  progress  of  modern  surgery  is, 
perhaps,  shown  most  of  all  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  surgical  affections  involving 
the  peritoneum.  Here  the  successes 
of  surgery  have  been  most  gratifying. 
In  order  to  gather  to  what  extent  the 
advance  has  been  in  this  regard  it  is 
only  necessary  to  turn  to  the  pages  of 
the  early  numbers  of  the  medical  jour¬ 
nals.  What  disclosures  are  there  to  be 
found  of  failures  in  surgical  practice, 
and  of  the  crudeness  of  the  principles 
which  then  guided  surgeons  in  the 
practice  of  their  art !  Not  only  was 
the  diagnosis  generally  at  fault,  but 
nothing,  of  course,  was  known  of  the 
surgical  treatment  of  these  cases.  But 
the  surgeon  was  not  to  blame.  It  was 
the  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art 
of  his  profession  which  was  wanting. 
So  far  as  he  could,  he  relieved  his  pa¬ 
tients,  but  it  was  seldom  that  he  could 
do  much.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say 
that  patients  innumerable  then  suc¬ 
cumbed  who  nowadays  could  have  been 
readily  relieved  by  surgical  interfer¬ 
ence,  and  their  lives  saved.  To  read 
the  records  of  the  cases  published  in 
the  journals  in  question  can  scarcely 
be  done  with  complacency  by  the  light 
of  modern  surgery  :  the  conviction  be¬ 
comes  so  strong  of  the  opportunities 
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which  were  lost,  of  the  mistakes  made, 
and  of  the  unnecessary  suffering  per¬ 
mitted  to  exist,  that  the  self-imposed 
task  of  glancing,  at  the  records  of  the 
surgery  of  the  past  is  by  no  means  an 
attractive  one.  Still,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  it  is  essential  to  remember  that 
the  medical  journals  continue  as  here¬ 
tofore  to  discharge  their  function  of 
recording  contemporary  medical  liter¬ 
ature,  and  who  can  say  how  we  shall 
be  judged  by  those  who  follow  us  ? 
Despite  the  present  satisfactory  position 
of  modern  surgery,  it  may  be  that  fu¬ 
ture  generations  of  surgeons  will  have 
much  to  cavil  at,  so  far  as  our  methods 
of  surgical  treatment  are  concerned. 
Perhaps  they  might  not  be  able  to  im- 
rove  upon  our  results,  for  at  no  time 
ave  these  been  better  ;  but  they  might 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  respecting  the 
means  by  which  we  arrived  at  them. 
Quite  possibly  in  the  present  day  cer- 
I  tain  surgical  procedures  are  capable  of 
improvement  m  detail — it  would  be  ab¬ 
surd  to  suppose  that  this  was  not  the 
case — but  time  and  experience  only 
can  show  how  improvement  can  be  ei- 
j  fected,  and  in  the  mean  time  surgeons 
!  have  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
! :  their  methods,  in  consequence  of  their 
good  results. 

j  A  perusal.of  the  reports  of  cases  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  early  numbers  of  medical 
journals  brings  to  light  another  notice- 
j  able  feature  which  tells  again  in  favor 
j  of  modern  surgery.  The  practice  of 
surgery  in  olden  days  was  a  very  lei¬ 
surely  business,  that  is  to  say,  whenever 
patients  successfully  withstood  ^the 
shock  of  a  major  operation,  and  were 
left  with  a  large  wound  to  heal,  weeks 
would  generally  have  to  elapse  before 
:  convalescence  could  be  established. 
The  wounds  had  to  heal,  as  it  is  called, 
by  granulation — just  the  slowest  proc¬ 
ess  which  Nature  could  possibly  be 
called  upon  to  adopt — and  nothing 
could  be  done  to  expedite  matters. 
The  consequence  was  that  if  a  man 
after  an  amputation  of  his  thigh  was 
out  of  his  bed  in  six  weeks’  time  he 
might  consider  hi  mself  fortunate.  But 
under  the  present  system  a  great  econ¬ 
omy  of  time  has  been  effected  in  this 
regard.  Surgeons  have  found  that  Na- 
j  ture  can  be  wooed  into  healing  wounds 
of  the  largest  description  by  “  the  first 


intention,”  under  the  influence  of  an- 
tisepticism.  The  normal  period  now 
for  an  amputation  wound  to  be  quite 
soundly  healed  is  within  fourteen  days, 
in  the  course  of  which,  perhaps,  the 
dressings  have  only  once  been  changed. 
As  soon  as  the  wound  has  healed  the 
patient  is  allowed  to  leave  his  bed,  and 
thus  he  is  able  to  be  discharged  to  a 
convalescent  home  quite  a  month  earlier 
than  would  have  been  the  case  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  No  demonstration  is 
needed  to  show  how  valuable  this  econ¬ 
omy  of  time  must  be  to  hospital  pa¬ 
tients  who  happen  to  be  the  “  bread¬ 
winners”  of  families.  Throughout  the 
domain  of  surgery  a  great  saving  of 
time  has  been  effected  in  the  healing 
process,  and  the  good  feature  associated 
with  this  rapid  union  is  the  reduction 
to  a'minimum  of  the  complications  and 
risks  to  which  all  patients  with  wounds 
are  exposed.  A  very  perilous  accident 
in  earlier  days  was  a  compound  frac¬ 
ture.  When,  for  example,  this  injury 
occurred  to  the  leg,  the  patient  was  to 
be  congratulated  if  he  did  not  require 
to  undergo  amputation  of  the  limb. 
To  the  surgeon  compound  fractures 
were  always  a  source  of  anxiety.  They 
had  such  an  unenviable  record  for 
”  doing”  badly.  There  was  no  cer¬ 
tainty  that  dire  complications  such  as 
erysipelas  and  general  blood-poisoning 
would  not  arise  ;  indeed,  it  was  more 
often  than  not  that  abscesses  formed 
about  the  seat  of  injury,  necessitating 
active  surgical  treatment.  In  the  light 
of  modern  science  it  is  not  difficult  to 
explain  how  all  these  untoward  results 
occurred.  The  explanation  is  that  the 
wound  became  infected  with  virulent 
germs  ;  these  increased  and  multiplied 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  tissues  sur¬ 
rounding  the  fracture,  and  thus  the  in¬ 
flammatory  signs  rapidly  developed. 
But  how  great  is  the  improvement  now¬ 
adays  in  the  treatment  of  compound 
fractures  !  Provided  the  violence  has 
not  been  too  severe,  neither  the  life  of 
the  patient  nor  his  limb  are  imperilled 
by  the  receipt  of  such  an  injury.  After 
thoroughly  treating  the  wound  anti- 
septically,  the  surgeon  aims  at  convert¬ 
ing  the  compound  fracture  into  a  sim¬ 
ple  one,  by  endeavoring  to  secure  pri¬ 
mary  union  of  the  skin  wound.  All 
the  complications  usually  associated 
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with  these  cases  are  thus  banished ; 
limbs  are  saved,  the  period  of  treatment 
is  much  curtailed,  and  a  long  convales¬ 
cence  avoided  ! 

1  now  propose  to  make  some  obser¬ 
vations  upon  the  modern  surgery  of 
the  eye.  The  eye  is  a  small  organ,  and 
the  area  is  therefore  a  very  limited  one 
for  the  introduction  of  new  procedures 
for  the  relief  of  its  surgical  affections. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  only  one 
commanding  discovery  has  ever  been 
made  in  connection  with  the  surgical 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  and 
that  was  Graefe’s  great  discovery  of  the 
operation  of  iridectomy,  or  removing  a 
portion  of  the  iris  for  the  relief  of  glau¬ 
coma.  But  the  results  from  this  oper¬ 
ation  have  been  most  brilliant.  Pa¬ 
tients  in  a  condition  of  groping  blind¬ 
ness,  with  a  certain  prospect  of  becom¬ 
ing  absolutely  blind  within  a  very  short 
time,  have  by  means  of  iridectomy  in 
glaucoma  had  their  sight  restored  to 
them.  Sometimes  one  eye  has  been 
lost  from  some  cause,  and  the  other  has 
become  glaucomatous.  The  sight, 
therefore,  in  the  remaining  eye  has 
been  doubly  valuable  ;  but  here,  again, 
blindness  has  been  averted  and  vision 
regained  by  the  operation.  Nearly 
everything  depends  in  this  class  of 
cases  upon  the  time  when  the  surgeon 
is  called  in.  The  earlier  the  patients 
come  under  treatment,  the  more  satis¬ 
factory  are  the  results  ;  but  if  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  allowed  to  persist  for 
some  time  after  all  vision  is  lost,  then 
the  patient  cannot  expect  much,  if  any, 
improvement  from  the  treatment. 
Graefe  treated  his  first  case  after  this 
method  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1857, 
and,  practically  speaking,  the  opera¬ 
tion  has  maintained  its  position  from 
that  time  till  the  present,  as  the  only 
trustworthy  method  of  dealing  with 
glaucoma.  Contrasting  the  results  of 
the  treatment  of  glaucoma  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  with  those  formerly  obtained, 
the  difference  is  marvellous.  In  1838  a 
well-known  authority  wrote.: — 

No  treatment  will  avail  in  checking  glaucoma 
and  preventing  complete  blindness.  The 
prognosis  is  unquestionably  most  unfavorable. 
I  have  seen  many  cases  of  glaucoma  treated, 
but  never  with  success. 


It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  succeed- 
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ing  generations  have  had  good  cause  to 
be  thankful  to  Von  Graefe  for  his  dis¬ 
covery.  A  perusal  of  the  standard 
works  on  ophthalmology,  published 
about  fifty  years  ago,  is  calculated  to 
raise  emotions  of  a  considerably  diverse 
description  in  the  mind  of  an  ophthal¬ 
mic  surgeon  of  the  present  day.  In- 
deed,  it  would  be  sarer  for  a  surgeon 
in  whose  nature  cynicism  was  a  devel. 
oped  feature  not  to  undertake  such  a 
task — he  would  find  so  much  material 
upon  which  to  exercise  his  faculty. 
Our  predecessors  in  this  branch  of  the 
healing  art,  of  course,  had  difficulties 
to  contend  with  which  do  not  now  ex¬ 
ist.  But  experience  shows  that  they 
were  alway^s  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Their  confidence,  for  example,  in  diag¬ 
nosing  diseases  of  the  back  of  the  eye, 
whose  presence  could  only  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  ophthalmoscope— an  in¬ 
strument  which  had  still  to  be  invented 
— was  remarkable.  They  talked  blithe¬ 
ly  of  inflammation  of  the  retina,  of  the 
optic  nerve,  and  of  other  structures  of 
which  the  back  of  the  eye  is  composed. 
The  universal  expression  descriptive  of 
all  these  conditions,  was  the  now  obso¬ 
lete  one  “  amaurosis,”  and  patients 
were  said  to  be  suffering  from  amauro¬ 
sis,  arising,  for  example,  from  retinitis, 
optic  neuritis,  and  so  forth.  The  term, 
of  course,  only  means  blindness,  and, 
blindness  being  a  symptom  and  not  a 
disease,  its  use  conveyed  very  little  in¬ 
formation  either  to  the  practitioner  or 
the  patient.  The  curious  point,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  all  these  ocular  affec¬ 
tions,  confined  to  the  back  part  of  the 
eye,  were  never  considered  to  be  beyond 
the  pale  of  diagnosis.  The  methods  of 
arriving  at  the  diagnosis  were,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  “  somewhat  peculiar 
nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
earlier  surgeons  were  able  to  talk  about 
retinitis  and  other  such  affections  the 
recognition  of  which  even  with  the  aid 
of  the  ophthalmoscope  requires  a  good 
deal  of  teaching  in  the  present  day. 
Our  predecessors  were,  however,  in 
these  matters  mostly  wrong.  A  funny 
instance  of  an  error  in  this  respect  may 
be  given.  In  one  of  the  most  popular 
standard  works  on  ophthalmic  surgery 
published  fifty  years  ago,  amaurosis  is 
described  as  “arising  from  congestion 
or  inflammation  of  the  nervous  optic 
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apparatus  by  over-exercise  of  the  sight” 
—and  the  author  then  goes  on  to  say  : — 

Literary  men,  engravers,  and  others,  whose 
occapation  is  at  once  sedentary  and  requires 
constant  exercise  of  the  sight,  are  frequently 
affected  with  this  amaurosis.  The  repose  of 
Sunday  has  a  remarkable  influence  on  the 
anbjects  of  this  disease,  tailors,  and  others, 
observing  that  at  no  period  of  the  week  do 
they  see  so  well  as  on  Monday  morning. 

As  a  detail  of  the  surgeon’s  observation 
and  experience  all  this  was  probably 
quite  true.  But  by  the  light  of  mod¬ 
ern  science  there  was  nothing  more 
serious  the  matter  with  the  tailors  and 
literary  men  than  that  which  a  pair  of 
spectacles  would  have  effectually  re¬ 
lieved  !  Another  feature  in  connection 
with  the  modern  surgery  of  the  eye 
may  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  the 
treatment  of  that  deformity,  in  most 
cases  distressing  to  the  patient  and  his 
friends,  known  as  “  squint.” 

The  most  common  form  of  “  squint” 
is  that  in  which  the  globe  of  the  eye  is 
turned  inward.  Fifty  years  ago  ‘  ‘  cross¬ 
eyed”  persons  must  have  been  much  m 
evidence,  judging  from  the  forms  of 
treatment  laid  down  in  the  standard 
text-books  of  that  period  for  the  relief 
of  the  deformity.  Nothing  was  then 
known  of  the  science  of  its  causation, 
and  the  treatment  of  it,  of  course,  was 
entirely  at  fault.  Most  elaborate  rea¬ 
sons  were  assigned  in  the  endeavor  to 
account  for  its  appearance.  One  dis¬ 
tinguished  author  attributed  “  squint” 
to 

the  bad  custom  which  nurses  sometimes  have 
of  laying  a  child  in  such  a  position  in  its  cra¬ 
dle  that  it  sees  the  light,  or  any  other  remark¬ 
able  object,  with  only  one  eye, 

Reading  between  these  lines,  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  avoid  exclaiming, 
“  Poor  nurses,  poor  children,”  for  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  a  nurse  would 
be  certain  to  be  censured  for  her  alleged 
carelessness,  and  a  child  as  it  grew  older 
would  be  certain  to  be  subjected  to 
treatment  of  a  rather  excessive  dis¬ 
ciplinary  character  for  having  had  the 
edacity  to  acquire  a  “  squint.”  But 
it  was  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection 
that  our  predecessors  excelled  them¬ 
selves  gravely.  It  was  laid  down  that 
one  method  of  curing  a  squinting  eye 
was,  “  to  make  a  child  look  often  in 
the  looking-glass,”  because  “  the  child 


will  see  the  squint  and  correct  it !” 
It  was  further  pointed  out  that  this 
was  a  useful  means  of  cure  “  when  voli¬ 
tion  is  sufficient,  as  it  sometimes  is,  to 
prevent  the  squint.”  Imagination  pic¬ 
tures  a  child  being  despatched  to  its 
bedroom  every  day  for  half-an-hour  for 
the  purpose  of  gazing  at  itself  in  the 
looking-glass  and  having  to  perform 
this  inane  task  with  the  same  regular¬ 
ity  as  that  of  learning  its  scales  on  the 
school-room  piano.  Again  the  expres¬ 
sion  “  Poor  children  !”  unconsciously 
suggests  itself.  When  the  ”  cure” 
after  this  method  was  unsatisfactory, 
doubtless  the  failure  was  attributed  to 
some  defect  in  the  “  volition,”  for 
which,  of  course,  no  one  could  be 
blamed  except  the  child.  In  some 
cases  the  squint  was  attributed  to  a 
child’s  bad  temper,  but  the  eventuali¬ 
ties  suggested  by  the  mention  of  such  a 
subject  as  this  had  better  be  left  undis¬ 
cussed. 

It  would  rather  seem,  perhaps,  from 
the  foregoing  observations  that  I  am 
wishful  to  say  hard  things  concerning 
the  work  and  practice  of  the  ophthal¬ 
mic  surgeons  of  earlier  days.  But  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  thus  understood. 
Relatively  speaking,  there  were  just  as 
skilful  ophthalmic  surgeons  fifty  years 
ago  as  there  are  in  the  present  day. 
The  former  improved  their  art,  and 
left  it  better  than  it  was  befoie  their 
generation,  and  the  same  process  of 
improvement  is  still  being  carried  on. 
Strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  owing  to 
the  immense  progress  of  science  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  draw  any  comparisons 
between  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  healing  art  and  that 
which  now  obtains.  But  while  this 
may  be  the  case,  the  refiection  must 
nevertheless  be  admitted  to  be  a  legiti¬ 
mate  one,  that  we  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  have  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  that,  so  far  as  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  surgery  is  concerned, 
our  lot  was  not  cast  in  an  earlier  age. 

No  reference  to  the  modern  surgery 
of  the  eye  would  be  complete  which  did 
not  include  some  remarks  respecting 
the  good  effects  arising  from  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  antiseptics  in  eye  surgery. 
Strict  antisepticism  carried  out  in  con¬ 
nection  with  cataract  operations  has 
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yielded  most  excellent  results.  Indeed 
it  may  be  said  that  in  consequence  of 
this  treatment  the  “  failures”  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  for* 
mer  days  the  great  source  of  anxiety  to 
a  surgeon  was  whether  or  not  an  eye, 

■  after  a  cataract  extraction,  would  sup¬ 
purate.  Just  in  the  same  way  as 
wounds  of  other  parts  of  the  body  al¬ 
most  invariably  suppurated,  so  after 
operations  upon  the  eye  suppuration 
was  a  common  occurrence.  But  sup¬ 
puration  meant  of  course  destruction 
of  the  eye,  in  other  words,  failure  of 
the  operation.  For  the  most  part, 
when  this  untoward  result  occurred, 
the  cause  was  attributed  to  some  per¬ 
vading  unhealthiness  of  the  patients  at 
the  time  of  the  operation.  In  some 
eases  their  blood  was  said  to  be 
“weak;”  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
held  that  the  patients  could  afford  to 
part  with  some  blood.  The  following 
quotation  will  show  how  divergent 
were  the  opinions  on  this  matter.  A 
very  distinguished  author  wrote  in  the 
most  popular  text-book  of  his  time 
(1838),  that 

it  rarely  happens  bat  that  |the  operation  of 
cataract  is  followed  by  snch  a  degree  of  in 
flammation  in  one  or  other  of  the  textures  of 
the  eye  as  to  require  the  abstraction  of  blood 
from  the  system.  So  well  established  is  this 
observation  that  some  make  it  a  general  rule 
to  bleed  the  patient  at  the  arm  in  the  course 
of  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  opera¬ 
tion,  whether  the  pain  is  complained  of  or 
not. 

To  comment  seriously  on  this  line 
of  practice  would  not  be  fair.  The 
day  is  past  when  this  treatment  was 
held  to  be  necessary,  and  time  could 
not  have  effected  a  kinder  service  for 
sufferers  from  cataract.  The  suppura¬ 
tion  of  an  eye  after  cataract  extraction 
is  now  known  to  be  an  infective  proc¬ 
ess,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  due  to  the  in¬ 
oculation  of  the  wound  with  pathogenic 
micro-organisms.  By  means,  however, 
of  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
antisepticism,  no  infection  can  take 
place  ;  consequently  suppuration  does 
not  occur,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  failure  of  the  operation  has 
thus  been  effectually  banished. 

In  this  outline  of  “  Modern  Surgery” 
I  have  only  dealt  with  those  topics 
which,  without  being  too  technical, 
have  appeared  to  me  to  illustrate  the 
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subject  best.  Over  and  above,  how¬ 
ever,  all  that  has  been  mentioned,  there 
remains  a  mass  of  facts  which  could 
not  be  discussed  in  these  pages.  Prob¬ 
ably,  no  interest  could  be  derived  from 
merely  citing  here  technical  details  to 
which  the  facts  would  mainly  refer. 
Nevertheless,  quite  possibly  if  the  nub- 
lie  were  able  to  look  a  little  behind  the 
scenes  of  medical  life,  and  with  an  in¬ 
telligent  appreciation  grasp  effectually 
the  full  meaning  of  the  advance  of  sur¬ 
gery  within  recent  times,  there  would 
be  much  which  could  not  fail  to  excite 
their  admiration.  The  reproach  which 
used  formerly  to  be  cast  upon  surgeons, 
that  they  were  mere  practitioners  of 
the  art — if  so  it  may  be  called— of 
butchery,  is  now  never  raised  up  in 
judgment  against  them.  There  is,  in- 
deed,  as  much  difference  between  the 
operative  surgery  of  the  present  day 
and  that  which  was  practised  in  olden 
times  as  there  is  between  the  finished 
work  of  an  Academy  picture  and  the 
pristine  daub  which  used  to  do  duty 
for  the  sign  of  the  village  alehouse. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  true  comparison 
can  be  drawn  between  ancient  and 
modern  surgery — the  difference  is  so 
vast.  On  the  other  hand,  a  useful 
comparison  can  be  made  between  mod¬ 
ern  surgery  and  modern  painting. 
Probably  the  fact  has  never  been  fully 
appreciated,  that  a  successful  operation 
in  surgery  is  just  as  much  a  production 
of  art  as  is  a  picture  whose  excellence 
has  gained  for  it  the  honor  of  purchase 
out  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest.  The 
subtle  touches  of  the  distinguished 
painter,  which  call  forth  admiration 
for  his  work  from  expert  critics,  freely 
find  their  counterpart  in  the  deft  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  skilful  surgeon  which 
bring  to  a  successful  issue  a  well-con¬ 
ceived  and  difficult  operation.  The 
painter,  however,  will  always  have  the 
advantage  of  the  surgeon  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  art.  The  former  has  always 
the  opportunity  of  making  good  any 
defects  which  may  have  arisen  in  his 
work,  while  the  latter  can  never  forget 
that  he  has  Nature  to  reckon  with 
whenever  he  makes  mistakes.  For  the 
most  part.  Nature  is  a  kind  mistress, 
and  displays  a  kindly  disposition  to 
surgeons.  Nevertheless  fickleness  is 
one  of  her  features,  and  occasionally 
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surgeons  are  forcibly  reminded  of  this 
inexorable  fact  by  the  havoc  which  is 
made  of  their  work. 

A  man  to  be  a  good  surgeon  must  be 
a  good  “  artist, that  is  to  say,  he 
must  be  born  with  the  instinct  of  his 
art.  The  knowledge  and  experience 
!  of  his  profession  will  never  reach  full 
fruition  unless  this  be  the  case,  nor 
can  we  expect  the  art  of  surgery  to 
progress  as  an  art  without  the  aid  of 
those  who  are  instinctively  surgeons. 
In  former  days  it  was  thought  that  no 
one  could  claim  to  be  a  good  surgeon 
who  was  not  a  brilliant  operator.  But 

I  brilliancy  in  operating  is  now  one  of 
the  last  features  which  surgeons  make 
any  effort  to  cultivate.  Obviously,  in 
the  interest  of  a  patient,  a  brilliant 
j  operative  display  can  be  but  of  little 
value.  An  operation  brilliantly  per¬ 
formed  is  by  no  means  the  password  to 
I  a  successful  result.  To  onlookers  per- 
j  haps  the  display  would  excite  admira¬ 
tion,  and  might  even  lead  to  the  opera- 
1  tor  being  congratulated,  but  the  ap¬ 
plause  might  nevertheless  prove  in  the 
i  end  to  have  been  gained  at  the  price 

I  of  the  patient’s  life.  Thus  with  a  view 
to  his  results  a  surgeon  nowadays  finds 
it  most  expedient  to  proceed  deliber- 
I  ately  with  his  work.  No  hurry,  no 
j  effort  to  appeal  to  the  admiration  of 
j  spectators,  no  thought  beyond  the  good 
I  of  his  patient,  can  he  admissible  in  the 
I  practice  of  modern  operative  surgery. 

1  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious— the 
\  ubiquitous  microbe,  ever  ready  to  de- 
'  stroy  the  surgeon’s  best  work,  cannot 
lightly  be  disposed  of,  its  evil  presence 
is  ever  hovering  around  him  while 
operating,  and  thus,  of  necessity,  cau¬ 
tion  must  be  the  watchword  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  brilliancy  be  supplanted 
by  deliberateness.  But  the  art  of  sur¬ 
gery  must  not  be  measured  merely  by 
its  display  in  connection  with  opera¬ 
tions.  The  mention  of  this  matter  re¬ 
calls  another  fallacy  with  which  the 
practice  of  surgery  was  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated.  The  impression  was  at  one 
time  almost  universal  that  a  surgeon 
and  an  operation  were  convertible  terms 
—that  is  to  say,  that  a  surgeon  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  operating,  even 
regardless  of  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
However  in  former  days  the  practice 
of  surgeons  may  have  justified  this 


opinion,  it  is  only  true  to  say  that  no 
such  reproach  can  now  be  urged  against 
their  successors.  For,  in  truth,  some 
of  the  best  examples  of  modern  surgi¬ 
cal  art  are  to  be  found  among  those 
cases  in  which  the  surgeon  has  deliber¬ 
ately  refrained  from  operating,  or  has, 
in  tlie  place  of  a  radical  operation,  per¬ 
formed  one  of  a  modified  type  with  the 
utmost  advantage  to  the  patient.  Some 
thirty  or  more  years  ago,  the  late  Sir 
William  Fergusson  introduced  the  term 
“  conservative”  surgery  to  professional 
notice,  and  since  then  a  new  principle 
in  the  art  has  come  to  be  established, 
making  it  imperative  among  surgeons 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  radical 
measures  in  all  cases  in  which  modified 
procedures  give  prospect  of  success. 

Presumably  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
point  out  that  the  terms  “conserva¬ 
tive”  and  “  radical”  as  used  in  surgery 
are  entirely  without  any  political  sig¬ 
nificance.  In  times,  however,  of  gen¬ 
eral  elections  their  use  by  lecturers  on 
surgery  are  not  usually  allowed  to  pass 
without  notice  by  the  medical  students. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention 
an  instance  in  point.  During  the 
course  of  the  General  Election  in  1874, 
when  the  banner  unfurled  by  the  then 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  instrumental  in  gain¬ 
ing  many  seats  for  the  Conservatives, 
an  eloquent  lecturer  on  surgery  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  for  his  theme  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases  of  the  joints,  during 
which  he  referred  to  the  advances  which 
had  been  made  in  the  results  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  principle  of  conserva¬ 
tive  surgery.  Doubtless  he  found  him¬ 
self  unable  to  dissociate  the  term  “  con¬ 
servative”  from  the  political  events 
which  were  then  absorbing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  country,  and  it  seem¬ 
ed,  therefore,  quite  natural  that  he 
should  describe  the  principle,  reintro¬ 
duced  by  Sir  William  Fergusson,  as 
due  to  a  “  conservative  reaction.”  But 
the  mention  of  these  two  words  had  an 
electric  effect  upon  his  audience,  for 
five  minutes  at  least  the  walls  of  the 
sombre  anatomical  theatre  resounded 
again  and  again  with  the  cheers  of  the 
enthusiastic  students.  Utter  amaze¬ 
ment  was  depicted  upon  the  mobile 
features  of  the  lecturer  at  the  tumult 
which  he  had  thus  unwittingly  raised. 
He  paused,  made  a  vain  effort  to  re- 
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commence  his  discourse,  raised  his 
hand  deprecatingly,  and  at  length  be¬ 
gan  to  show  signs  of  displeasure.  But 
all  to  no  purpose  ;  the  students  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  their  cheer,  and  they 
had  it.  When  silence  was  restored,  he 
sagaciously  remarked  :  “  Well,  gentle¬ 
men,  upon  this  occasion,  I  apprehend 
that  you  will  not  require  me  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  ‘  radical  ’  cure” — a 
happy  sally  which  was  fully  appreciated. 

The  great  aim  and  ambition  of  the 
modern  surgeon  is  to  have  good  results, 
and  no  demonstration  is  needed  to  show 
of  what  paramount  importance  this 
ambition  must  be  to  his  patients.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  better  are  the  results  the 
greater  must  be  the  benefits  derived  by 
those  upon  whom  his  art  is  practised. 
In  taking  every  effort  to  reduce  the 
mortality  from  his  operations,  and  to 
bring  relief  successfully  to  his  patients. 


the  modern  surgeon  has  an  infinitely 
more  responsible  and  difficult  task  to 
perform  than  was  the  case  with  his  con- 
frhres  of  an  earlier  age.  A  successful 
surgeon  of  the  present  time  must  in 
his  way  be  a  man  of  considerable  scien¬ 
tific  attainments— that  is  to  say,  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  collateral  sciences 
of  medicine  and  surgery  must  to  a 
large  extent  be  on  a  par  with  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  special  branch  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  which  most  of  his  attention 
has  been  devoted.  In  the  salutary  com¬ 
petition,  therefore,  which  exists  for 
good  results,  humanity  profits  most. 
After  all,  “  by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,”  is  an  expression  which  is 
fairly  applicable  to  surgeons  and  their 
work  ;  a  surgeon’s  results  are  to  a  tol¬ 
erably  trustworthy  extent  an  index  of 
his  capacity  and  value. — Nineteenth 
Century. 
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A  Tale  of  the  Ashanti  War. 

BY  C.  STEIN. 


Yes  (said  Colonel  Travers,  as  he  lit 
his  cigar),  I  got  my  first  lift  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  by  the  Ashanti  war.  I  began  sol¬ 
diering  in  the  old  150th  in  England, 
but  it  was  a  case  of  the  earthenware 
jar  swimming  with  the  brass  pots. 
The  life  was  delightful,  and  my  com¬ 
rades  were  the  best  of  fellows.  But  the 
pace  was  rapid.  They  could  stay.  I 
could  not,  and  was  soon  hopelessly  out 
of  the  running  and  stone-broke.  There 
was  only  one  resource  left,  and  I  took 
it.  .  Cox  arranged  an  exchange  to  a 
West  India  regiment,  and  I  found  my¬ 
self,  in  rather  a  woful  frame  of  mind, 
on  my  way  to  Sierra  Leone.  Fortu¬ 
nately  I  had  got  my  company  before 
exchanging  ;  so  I  lost  nothing  of  pro¬ 
motion,  and  I  hoped  somehow  to  get 
back  to  European  service  if  better 
times  ever  came.  I  found  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  an  awful  place  ;  but  I 
did  not  drink,  and  always  lived  a  tol¬ 
erably  steady  life,  so,  beyond  a  few  ac¬ 
climatizing  attacks  of  fever,  I  was  never 
really  ill,  and  was  not  by  any  means 
miserable.  I  had  rather  a  turn  for 


languages,  and  devoted  my  spare  time 
to  the  study  of  the  Coast  dialects,  with 
which  I  became  fairly  well  acquainted. 
I  little  knew  how  well  this  knowledge 
would  stand  by  me  in  the  near  future. 
When  the  Ashanti  war  broke  out,  and 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  with  his  staff  ar¬ 
rived  from  England,  trustworthy  inter¬ 
preters  were  at  a  premium,  and  I  found 
my  services  eagerly  sought  for  at  head¬ 
quarters,  where  I  had  thereafter  pret- 
^  constant  employment.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  never  forgets  men  who  have 
served  him  well,  and  I  got  my  brevet 
after  the  war,  and  have  been  well  looked 
after  ever  since.  I  dare  say  you  have 
all  heard  of  Obeah,  the  black  art  among 
the  negroes,  which  is  closely  allied  to 
Voodoo  worship.  I  will  tell  you  a 
story  of  some  curious  episodes  of  the 
campaign  which  came  particularly  be¬ 
fore  me,  and  when  you  have  heard  it, 
you  may  believe  in  the  existence  of 
Obeah  or  not,  as  you  like. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  December 
when  I  was  one  day  summoned  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  House  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  to 
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interpret  at  the  examination  of  a  wom¬ 
an  who  had  offered  to  give  information 
about  the  enemy,  who  had  been  lately 
driven  out  of  the  Protectorate,  and  of 
whom  our  scouts  had  temporarily  lost 
touch.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  the 
chief  of  the  staff’s  office,  she  was 
brought  in  by  an  English  orderly  ser¬ 
geant.  She  was  a  tall  old  woman,  and 
had  not  the  black  skin  of  the  coast 
tribes,  but  her  bronze  color  told  of  the 
mixture  of  blood  from  a  higher  race, 
probably  that  of  the  Moors,  who  have 
worked  their  way  as  traders  from  the 
north  of  the  continent  toward  the  west. 
Her  features  had  not  the  negro  coarse¬ 
ness,  but  were  strong,  bold,  and  almost 
classical.  Her  figure  was  swathed  in  a 
voluminous  white  robe,  and  only  her 
beautifully  moulded  arms  were  seen, 
one  of  wliich  was  encircled  by  a  plain 
bangle  from  which  hung  two  of  the 
mysterious  Aggry  beads,  so  rare  and  so 
much  valued  in  Africa.  A  red  cloth 
was  rolled  round  her  head,  the  end  of 
which  partly  covered  her  face,  and  was 
only  thrown  back  when  she  talked. 
She  leaned  upon  a  long  carved  native 
staff,  and,  as  she  entered,  looked  round 
the  room  with  the  proud  demeanor  of 
one  who  was  the  chief  person  in  it. 
In  the  bare  whitewashed  apartment, 
with  its  tables  covered  with  papers  and 
writing  materials,  and  the  few  Wind¬ 
sor  chairs  which  mark  a  Government 
office  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  she  was 
a  sufficiently  striking  personality,  and 
very  much  in  contrast  to  the  English 
officers  in  whose  presence  she  was. 

The  chief  of  the  staff  had  been  busy 
dictating  to  a  young  fresh-looking  man 
who  had  just  come  out  on  special  ser¬ 
vice,  and  whom  I  did  not  know  ;  but, 
when  I  came  in,  he  turned  to  me  and 
said,  “  Glad  to  see  you,  Travers.  Tliis 
old  party  has  just  come  in  from  the 
enemy’s  direction,  and  I  am  told  she 
has  something  she  wishes  to  tell  us. 
Will  you  kindly  examine  her,  and  see 
if  she  can  give  us  any  information.” 

There  was  something  so  dignified  in 
the  woman’s  appearance,  in  spite  of 
the  poverty  and  simplicity  of  her  clothes 
—something  so  far  removed  from  the 
squalid  animalism  of  the  natives  that 
we  generally  saw — that  I  almost  invol¬ 
untarily  adopted  a  friendly  and  near¬ 
ly  respectful  tone  in  addressing  her. 


“  What  is  your  name,  mother,  and 
where  do  you  come  from  ?” 

‘‘  My  name  is  Ahima,  and  I  come 
from  Mampon  way.  My  husband  was 
a  great  chief,  but  he  is  dead.  My 
daughter  was  married  to  Chief  Quabina, 
but  she  was  killed  by  the  king’s  order 
at  the  Adai  Custom.  I  wish  the  king 
to  suffer,  and  I  am  here  to  help  the 
white  soldiers.” 

When  I  had  translated  this,  the  chief 
of  the  staff  said,  ‘‘  This  sounds  very 
plausible,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
what  the  woman  may  tell  us.  Go  on 
and  ask  her  where  the  king’s  army  is 
now,  and  what  it  is  doing.” 

”  1  left  the  army  beyond  the  great 
river,”  she  replied.  “  They  have  made 
a  camp  there,  and  many  chiefs  have 
brought  their  men.  They  have  fear 
of  the  white  men  ;  but  they  say  that 
the  great  water  and  the  big  smoke 
canoes  are  their  fetich,  and  that,  when 
they  leave  their  fetich,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  fight  against  the  king’s  war¬ 
riors.  They  are  fools,  and  the  king 
will  find  that  the  white  man’s  arm  is 
long,  and  I  am  here  to  tell  all  things 
that  may  make  it  strong  to  strike,  that 
my  wish  may  be  fulfilled  against  Ash¬ 
anti.” 

”  The  old  lady  is  pretty  vindictive,” 
said  the  chief  of  the  staff.  “  It  is  a 
pity  that  all  the  people  whose  relations 
the  king  has  murdered  have  not  the 
same  feelings.  We  should  have  no 
trouble  in  smashing  him.  Let’s  make 
the  most  of  her,  however.”  With  that 
he  proceeded,  through  me,  to  put  a 
series  of  questions  about  the  names  of 
the  Ashanti  chiefs,  the  number  of  men 
that  each  commanded,  the  way  they 
were  armed,  and  the  description  of  the 
roads  and  towns  which  lay  between  the 
coast  and  Coomassi. 

To  all  the  questions  she  gave  most 
clear  and  precise  answers,  and  never 
since  the  war  began  had  the  intelli¬ 
gence  department  been  furnished  with 
so  much  valuable  information.  When 
the  interrogation  was  at  an  end,  and 
everything  she  had  said  was  written 
down,  she  turned  to  me,  and,  raising 
her  hand  like  some  prophetess  pro¬ 
nouncing  doom,  said,  ”  Tell  this  also, 
that  the  time  of  vengeance  has  come. 
The  dark  powers  will  work  against 
Ashanti.  Its  army  will  fall,  and  there 
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will  be  an  end  of  its  strength.  I  am 
old  and  poor,  but  I  can  do  more  than 
the  white  man  thinks,  and  I  shall  be 
with  his  warriors  to  help  them  wher¬ 
ever  they  go.  If  the  white  chief  wishes 
to  know  anything,  I  shall  be  there  to 
tell  him,  and  the  men  of  Ashanti  shall 
sorrow  to  see  my  face.”  As  she  pro¬ 
nounced  these  words  with  emphatic 
gesture,  she  stood  in  the  full  glare  of 
the  African  sun,  which  streamed 
through  the  window,  and  her  long  dark 
shadow  fell  athwart  the  room.  The 
young  officer  who  had  been  writing  sat 
behind  her,  and  the  shade  fell  upon 
him.  As  she  ceased  speaking  she  look¬ 
ed  round,  and,  with  a  hurried  pace  to 
one  side,  said,  “What  have  I  done? 
I  have  brought  evil  where  it  should  not 
come.  Let  me  go  now,  that  more 
harm  follow  not.” 

“  The  old  girl  talks  very  freely  to 
you,  Travers,”  said  the  chief  of  the 
staff,  “  and  seems  to  have  confidence 
in  you.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
see  that  she  gets  a  good  dash*  for  her 
information,  and  that  she  is  fed  and 
housed  somewhere  handy.  I  may  very 
likely  want  to  see  her  again.” 

”  Come,  mother,”  I  said,  and  led 
the  way  toward  the  Castle,  where  I  in¬ 
tended  to  put  her  in  the  charge  of  the 
native  police,  who  would  be  on  duty 
somewhere  near  my  quarters. 

As  we  passed  through  the  foul  streets 
of  the  town,  in  which  even  the  strenu¬ 
ous  exertions  of  the  medical  staff  could 
not  succeed  in  enforcing  the  most  or¬ 
dinary  sanitary  regulations,  1  could  not 
help  remarking  the  sensation  with 
which  our  progress  was  attended.  The 
demeanor  of  the  natives  to  a  European 
officer  was  generally  marked  by  listless 
curiosity,  by  a  cringing  subservience, 
the  result  of  personal  fear,  or  by  an  in¬ 
solence  acquired  from  the  constant  sup¬ 
port  of  the  negro  against  the  white 
man,  which  was  the  outcome  of  recent 
local  legislation  under  the  influence  of 
Exeter  Hall  humanitarianism.  But 
to-day  there  could  be  no  mistake  about 
the  genuine  reverence  with  which  I  and 
my  companion  were  treated,  or,  as  I 
soon  perceived,  the  awe  which  my  com¬ 
panion  inspired.  We  passed  a  group 
of  natives  recently  embodied  in  Wood’s 
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regiment,  into  whom  a  perspiring  Euro- 
pean  officer  was  endeavoring  to  instil 
the  first  principles  of  military  move¬ 
ments.  There  was  an  immediate  pause 
in  the  drill,  and  the  whole  attention  of 
the  men  was  concentrated  upon  us 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  wearied  in¬ 
structor.  The  dull  countenance  of  a 
West  Indian  sentry  over  some  Govern¬ 
ment  stores  brightened  into  intelligence 
as  he  jumped  to  attention.  Every 
Fanti  woman  with  a  basket  of  plantains 
on  her  head,  and  every  lazy  native  por¬ 
ter  making  believe  to  bend  under  the 
lightest  of  loads,  seemed  to  shrink  and 
quail  when  they  saw  us,  and  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  prostrate  themselves  if  we  gave 
any  sign  of  stopping.  But  I  was  in  a 
hurry,  as  I  had  other  duties  to  attend 
to,  and  we  quickly  arrived  at  the  Cas¬ 
tle.  I  had  engaged  a  small  fat  Fanti 
boy  as  a  servant,  who,  though  as  idle 
as  it  is  in  negro  nature  to  be,  and  with 
very  vague  notions  of  the  eighth  com¬ 
mandment,  was  still  better  than  the 
Sierra  Leone  servants,  whom  many 
special-service  officers  had  imported  to 
their  sorrow,  and  supplied  my  simple 
requirements  fairly  well.  As  was  to 
have  been  expected,  he  was  enjoying  a 
pleasant  doze  in  a  sunny  corner,  and 
woke  with  a  start  when  I  hailed  him. 
“  Here,  Quacko  !  find  the  police  ser¬ 
geant,  and  say  this  old  woman  is  to 
have  lodgings  and  food  given  to  her.” 

Quacko’s  usual  brilliant  black  skin 
changed  to  a  dull  dingy  green,  and  he 
seemed  to  hesitate  whether  he  should 
obey  my  order  or  wait  for  further  in¬ 
structions  from  my  old  woman.  She 
solved  the  problem,  however,  by  say¬ 
ing,  “  1  want  nothing  from  the  white 
man,  though  I  am  become  his  servant. 
Let  me  go  my  own  way.  I  shall  be 
found  if  I  am  wanted,  and  I  shall  never 
leave  my  friends  altogether  till  Ashanti 
is  no  more.  It  is  not  good  for  me  to 
remain  in  the  white  man’s  house,  for 
sorrow  comes  where  I  am.  I  go  to 
live  near  the  market,  where  death  is 
already.  He  is  now  my  companion.” 

She  was  so  decided  that,  as  I  had  no 
authority  to  detain  her,  I  was  obliged 
to  let  her  have  her  own  way.  She 
wrapped  her  cloth  round  her  face  and 
went  toward  the  native  market,  where 
I  knew  that  there  were  collected  peo¬ 
ples  of  every  African  tribe,  and  which 
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vas  at  the  time  a  centre  of  disease- 
raging  with  small-pox,  dysentery,  and 
fever  of  the  worst  type.  However,  no 
part  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  was  then  in 
a  much  more  healthy  state  than  an¬ 
other,  except  the  houses  where  the 
Europeans  actually  dwelt,  which  were 
generally  placed  wnere  they  were  swept 
by  the  cool  sea-breezes,  and  which  were 
kept  in  a  fairly  sanitary  condition. 

Quacko  was  still  standing  with  his 
mouth  open  and  his  yellow  eyes  star¬ 
ing,  apparently  overcome  with  terror  ; 
and  as  he  generally  took  life  very  easily, 
and,  secure  in  his*  position  as  “  Officer 
Gentleman’s  boy,”  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  showing  much  reverence  to  anybody, 
1  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

“  Oh,  massa,  dat  Obeah  woman  ! 
Dat  woman  very  strong.  Suppose  she 
gay  ‘  Die  !  ’  then  death  come  quickly. 
Massa  very  lucky  man  to  have  her  for 
friend.” 

1  had  often  heard  of  Obeah  and  the 
mysterious  powers  with  which  some  of 
its  practitioners  are  credited,  but  I  had 
never  come  across  it ;  and,  though  I 
thought  the  whole  thing  was  only  a 
native  superstition,  it  was  at  any  rate 
carious  how  quickly  an  unknown  old 
woman  had  been  recognized  as  pos¬ 
sessing  the  supposed  dark  knowledge, 
and  what  influence  it  seemed  to  give 
her  among  men  and  women  of  African 
blood.  My  duties  were  multifarious, 
however,  and,  like  all  my  comrades,  I 
was  at  work  early  and  late,  so  had  lit¬ 
tle  time  for  thinking  about  old  negro 
women,  and  I  dismissed  the  interlude 
of  the  morning  from  my  mind. 

The  brigade  of  regular  regiments 
which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  found 
himself  forced  to  apply  for  had  arrived, 
and  after  much  trouble  and  anxiety 
stores  had  been  accumulated,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  transport  provided  to  warrant  the 
commencement  of  the  final  march  on 
Coomassie.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
sensation  caused  by  the  landing  of  the 
23d  Fusiliers.  In  the  faint  light  of 
the  earliest  morning  the  squalid  huts 
and  fetid  streets  of  the  town  re-echoed 
to  the  strains  of  the  “  Men  of  Harlech,” 
as  the  band,  with  the  old  regimental 
goat  at  its  head,  led  the  battalion  to 
the  track  which  had  been  opened  up 
toward  the  dim  interior  of  the  country. 
Such  a  sight  had  never  been  before 


seen  on  the  African  shore,  and,  as  the 
stalwart  soldiers  strode  freely  along, 
rumor  spread  among  the  wondering 
native  onlookers  of  the  terrible  warriors 
who  were  going  to  eat  up  Ashanti,  and 
the  big  drum  and  the  goat  were  each 
looked  upon  as  a  most  imposing  Eng¬ 
lish  fetich.  There  were  many  delays 
yet,  however,  and  it  was  not  for  some 
days  that  the  headquarters  of  the  army 
was  able  to  move  to  the  front.  In  the 
mean  time  the  fatal  climate]of  the  West 
Coast  had  shown  that  it  wLs  as  deadly 
as  ever.  Several  officers  had  succumb¬ 
ed  to  exposure  and  hard  work.  Some 
were  able  to  be  moved  to  England, 
where  they  would  carry  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  the  traces  of  sickness  ;  some 
were  buried  at  sea  ;  and  some  died  in 
the  hospital  on  Connor’s  Hill.  Among 
the  last  was  the  young  officer  who  had 
been  present  at  the  interview  between 
Ahima  and  the  chief  of  the  staff.  From 
that  day  he  had  been  down  with  fever, 
and  he  never  raised  his  head  again. 
We  buried  him  with  military  honors, 
and  I,  among  others,  attended  the  sad 
ceremony.  The  smoke  from  the  fare¬ 
well  volleys  hung  heavily  in  the  close 
damp  air,  and,  as  it  slowly  cleared 
away,  I  saw  Ahima  sitting  near  me 
looking  on,  with,  to  my  astonishment, 
tears  in  her  eyes,  for  I  had  never  be¬ 
fore  seen  any  natives  show  sympathy 
with  Europeans. 

“  Hallo  !  mother.  What  are  you  do¬ 
ing  here  ?”  I  asked. 

“  I  have  come  to  mourn  over  the 
dead,”  she  replied.  “  I  knew  how  it 
would  be  when  my  shadow  fell  on  the 
young  white  man.  Where  my  shadow 
falls  there  comes  death.  ’J^he  dark 
powers  have  laid  this  burden  upon  me. 
Let  the  white  men  have  a  care  that  I 
come  not  between  them  and  the  great 
light,  or  they  will  be  even  as  this  young 
chief  who  is  gone.” 

Her  own  troubles  and  her  hatred  of 
the  Ashanti  king  have  weakened  her 
brain,  poor  old  thing,  I  thought ;  and 
perhaps  the  half-insane  belief  in  her 
own  power  for  ill  has  contributed  to 
the  impression  which  she  undoubtedly 
makes  on  her  own  people. 

The  final  arrangements  for  the  dash 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  were 
at  last  complete.  The  energy  of  the 
gallant  Colley  had  overcome  all  diflB- 
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culties  in  the  way  of  transport.  Home’s 
indefatigable  exertions  had  bridged  the 
Prah,  and  had  made  good  roads  where 
previously  there  had  only  been  jungle- 
tracks,  and  the  whole  force  was  concen¬ 
trated  at  Prahsu,  eagerly  waiting  for 
the  order  to  advance.  Negotiations 
were  going  on  for  some  days  with  the 
Ashanti  king, — not  that  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief  could  reasonably  have  ex¬ 
pected  compliance  with  the  conditions 
of  peace  on  which  he  insisted,  but  he 
had  perforce  to  go  through  the  form 
of  negotiation  so  as  to  satisfy  the  home 
Government,  which  would  not  realize 
that  the  sharp  lesson  of  crushing  de¬ 
feat  was  the  only  argument  to  employ 
with  any  hope  of  success  in  dealing 
with  such  bloodthirsty  marauders  and 
murderers  as  the  Ashantis  and  their 
ruler.  A  few  days  later  the  Prah  had 
been  crossed,  the  Adansi  hills  sur¬ 
mounted,  and  we  were  all  at  a  village 
called  Quarman,  knowing  that  the  en¬ 
emy’s  army  was  in  front  of  ns  in  posi¬ 
tion,  and  that  next  day  would  probably 
be  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
campaign. 

1  was  still  attached  to  the  headquar¬ 
ters  staff,  and  was  employed  in  trying 
to  get  useful  information  from  the 
prisoners  brought  in  by  Gifford’s  scouts 
and  others  of  the  advanced  guard.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  we  could  learn 
little  but  that  our  enemy  was  prepared 
to  fight,  and  that  we  should  have  our 
work  cut  out  for  us.  I  had  not  seen 
Ahima  since  we  left  the  coast,  but 
Quacko  told  me  that  night,  “  I  saw 
dat  great  Obeah  woman  to  day  twice 
for  suah.  She  come  from  ’Shanti 
place.  She  know  all  they  do.  If 
mas3a  wish,  1  find  her  and  bring  her 
to  tell  eberyting.”  If  the  old  woman 
had  really  been  forward  among  her  ci- 
devant  friends,  I  thought  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  that  she  might  have  some  useful  in¬ 
formation,  so  i  told  Quacko  that  he 
might  fetch  her  to  my  bivouac.  She 
could  not  have  been  far  away,  for  she 
appeared  in  a  very  short  time. 

“  Well,  mother,  what  have  you  to 
tell  me  now  ?  How  have  you  managed 
to  come  here  ?  Were  you  not  afraid  ?” 

“Why  should  I  be  afraid?  The 
white  men  are  my  friends.  They  will 
do  me  no  hurt,  and  1  will  not  harm 
them  willingly.  To  the  Ashantis  I 
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will  bring  certain  death  wherever  I 
meet  them.  I  was  to-day  with  the 
white  warriors  who  lead  the  way.  My 
shadow  fell  on  Amanquatia’s  men,  and 
three  of  them  died.  To-morrow  will 
be  a  great  fight,  and  you  will  see  the 
Ashantis  fly  like  sheep.  But  tell  the 
great  chief  that  the  Ashantis  are  cun¬ 
ning,  and  have  put  themselves  on  the 
other  side  of  a  great  swamp,  where 
there  are  few  war-paths.  Let  some  of 
his  warriors  go  round  this  swamp,  so 
that  they  may  smite  their  enemy  be¬ 
hind,  and  I  will  be  a  guide  to  the  war¬ 
paths  in  front.’’ 

This  was  information  indeed.  We 
knew  that  there  was  a  streamlet  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  Ashanti  position,  but 
it  was  supposed  that  the  intervening 
ground,  though  covered  with  forest, 
was  sound  and  passable.  I  hurried  to 
headquarters  to  tell  what  I  had  heard, 
and  found  my  arrival  most  apropos,  as 
the  staff  were  even  then  busy  in  arrang¬ 
ing  the  formation  for  the  next  day’s 
attack.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  report  which  I  was  able  to  give, 
and  of  whose  truth  I  was  convinced, 
was  of  essential  service. 

When  I  returned  to  my  bivouac, 
Ahima  was  no  longer  there,  and  1  lay 
down  to  think,  as  all  soldiers  on  the 
eve  of  battle  must  do  more  or  less,  on 
the  possible  eventualities  of  the  mor¬ 
row.  The  morning  broke  damp  and 
almost  cold.  The  heavy  mist  hung  on 
the  tall  tree-tops  and  obscured  the  sun. 
There  was  a  stillness  in  the  air.  No 
breath  of  wind  rustled  a  leaf,  and  the 
only  sound  in  the  forest,  other  than 
that  of  military  preparation,  was  the 
monotonous  too-too  of  the^doves, — not 
the  soft  dreamy  note  of  the  English 
birds,  but  a  sharp  quick  sound,  repeat¬ 
ed  in  endless  succession.  The  mass  of 
tropical  growth  around  us  was  thick 
and  gloomy.  There  was  little  under¬ 
growth  at  the  feet  of  the  columnar  cot¬ 
ton-trees,  but  a  constant  network  of 
creepers  which  clustered  round  each 
stem,  twisted  into  a  thousand  weird 
and  fantastic  windings,  and  finally  ran 
down  to  the  ground,  where  they  formed 
props  to  the  trees  which  their  embrace 
had  killed.  Malarious  exhalations  and 
the  odor  of  decaying  vegetation  filled 
our  nostrils,  and  we  had  the  depressing 
feeling  that  we  were  sucking  in  fever 
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with  every  breath  we  drew.  But  the 
fires  were  quickly  lighted,  coffee — never 
go  grateful  as  it  is  to  soldiers  in  bivouac 
_wa8  served  out  to  every  one,  and  the 
subsequent  three  draws  of  a  pipe  made 
each  of  us  feel  equal  to  commencing 
the  day’s  work. 

The  various  columns  into  which  the 
force  had  been  formed  were  on  the 
move  by  seven  o’clock,  and  the  ad¬ 
vanced-guard  had  pressed  forward  along 
the  main  track  to  Amoaful,  which  we 
knew  as  a  large  village  held  by  the  en¬ 
emy,  and  had  sent  scouts  into  the  many 
war-paths  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Ashantis  through  the  dense  thicket  on 
either  side.  There  was  a  gleam  in  the 
eye  of  each  soldier,  telling  of  the  stern 
satisfaction  with  which  they  all  regard¬ 
ed  the  impending  struggle  with  the  foe, 
to  meet  whom  they  bad  come  so  far 
and  expended  so  much  toil.  To  the 
greater  number  this  was  to  be  the  bap- 
teme  du  feu,  and  in  the  ranks  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  veterans  of  old 
combats  and  those  who  were  now  called 
upon  to  fight  for  the  first  time  was 
easily  to  be  remarked— the  first  having 
an  air  of  cool  insouciance  which  re¬ 
fused  to  acknowledge  that  they  were 
doing  anything  out  of  the  way,  and 
the  others  betraying  their  repressed 
excitement  by  an  occasional  nervous 
clutch  at  their  rifles,  as  if  they  were 
anxious  to  begin  using  the  packets  of 
ball-cartridge  with  which  their  ammu¬ 
nition  pouches  were  bulging. 

As  the  central  column,  which  I  ac¬ 
companied,  wound  its  way  along  the 
track,  an  object-lesson  was  presented 
to  the  men  which  told  of  the  barbarity 
of  Ashanti’s  savage  people,  hitherto 
only  known  as  a  matter  of  report  and 
legend.  A  horribly  mutilated  impaled 
body  was  planted  bv  the  roadside,  either 
as  a  sacrificial  fetich  to  the  demon-gods, 
or  as  a  warning  to  the  invaders  of  their 
fate  if  they  persisted  in  attacking  the 
grim  potentate  of  Coomassie.  As  the 
troops  passed  the  poor  remains  of  tor¬ 
tured  humanity  they  were  roused  to 
madness  by  the  sight,  and  swore  to  deal 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  the  per¬ 
petrators  of  such  ghastly  crime. 

But  the  sound  of  firing  was  heard. 
The  scouts  were  engaged,  and  soon 
wounded  men,  streaming  with  blood 
and  with  drawn  startled  faces,  were 
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seen  falling  back  and  seeking  for  aid. 
The  42d  was  drawn  up  in  a  clearing 
waiting  for  the  order  to  engage.  The 
first  excitement  had  passed,  and  they 
were  solid  and  impassive  as  if  on  an 
Aldershot  parade.  Nodding  plume 
and  tartan  plaid  had  been  discarded 
for  the  plain  gray  uniform  which  the 
peculiar  necessities  of  the  campaign 
had  pointed  out  as  most  fitting  for 
Europeans.  Their  only  distinguishing 
mark,  soon  to  be  a  well-known  object 
of  special  dread  to  the  Ashantis,  was 
the  red  hackle  in  their  helmets,  which 
told  of  a  long  bygone  exploit  in  the 
old  wars  in  the  Low  Countries.  Nor 
was  their  waiting  long.  A  short  quick 
command  was  heard,  and  the  long  line 
broke  into  column  of  companies,  each 
of  which  dashed  into  the  bush,  the 
officers  pointing  the  way  with  the  short 
sword-bayonets  which  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  regulation  claymores,  and 
each  with  its  piper  playing  up  the 
strains  which  wake  an  echo  in  every 
Scottish  soldier’s  heart.  The  roar  of 
firing  became  loud  and  constant,  and 
when  its  diapason  sank  for  a  moment, 
the  ear  caught  the  shriek  of  the  pibroch, 
the  cheers  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  an¬ 
swering  yells  of  the  savage  enemy,  who 
held  their  ground  so  sternly,  firing  at 
the  line  of  the  attack  from  cleverly 
contrived  ambushes.  And  the  white 
soldiers  were  not  more  gallant  and  de¬ 
termined  in  their  bearing  than  the  na¬ 
tive  laborers,  enlisted  to  serve  under 
the  Engineer  officers,  who,  unarmed 
except  for  their  pioneer  axes  and  cut¬ 
lasses,  followed  close  behind  or  more 
often  abreast  of  the  fighting  line,  cut¬ 
ting  away  the  creepers  and  parasitic 
plants,  and  making  every  inch  of 
ground  gained  clear  and  passable  for 
retreat  or  support  by  the  reserves  press¬ 
ing  eagerly  in  rear.  The  Highlanders 
were  sweeping  the  bush  in  front  of 
them  with  steady  volleys,  and  the 
cracking  ripping  sound  of  their  rifles 
was  varied  by  the  louder  intonations 
of  the  heavily  loaded  Ashanti  muskets. 
The  forest  was  filled  with  smoke,  and, 
from  its  gloom,  tongues  of  fiame  shot 
forth,  marking  from  whence  came  the 
hail  of  bullets  that  hummed  and  danced 
among  us  and  overhead,  making  the 
leaves  fall  in  showers  as  they  do  in 
England  on  a  windy  October  day. 
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I  have  said  that  the  enemy  were  hold¬ 
ing  their  ground  sternly,  and,  though 
progress  was  surely  being  made,  it  was 
slow  and  hardly  bought.  Poor  Buckle 
of  the  Engineers  was  dying  on  the 
field,  and  dead  and  wounded  men  were 
scattered  along  the  path  of  the  column. 
The  medical  officers,  with  the  grand 
coolness  and  self-abnegation  of  their 
profession,  were  calmly  and  tenderly 
caring  for  the  suffering,  undisturbed 
by  the  ugly  “  phit,  phit”  of  bullets 
which  passed  near  them.  But  on  our 
left  there  was  a  distinct  delay  in  the 
tide  of  fight.  The  sound  of  combat 
hung  steadily  in  one  place,  and  indeed 
seemed  almost  to  fall  toward  our  rear, 
showing  that,  at  any  rate,  we  were  not 
making  way.  The  General  became 
anxious,  and,  turning  to  me,  said, 
“  Captain  Travers,  will  you  go  to  the 
left  of  our  front,  and  find  out  how 
things  are  really  going  on,  and  whether 
supports  are  wanted.”  I  started  on 
my  mission,  not,  like  the  aide-de-camp 
of  European  campaigns,  mounted  on  a 
willing  steed,  but  to  make  my  solitary 
way  on  foot  through  the  dank  recesses 
of  the  forest.  Past  officers  and  men, 
peering  into  the  dense  mass  of  green¬ 
ery  before  them,  and  keeping  up  a 
steady  fire,  their  only  anxiety  Test  the 
reserve  ammunition  should  not  come 
np  in  time  to  replace  their  expendi¬ 
ture  ;  past  Engineer  laborers,  toiling 
against  the  dumb  powers  of  nature, 
and  hacking  at  the  great  creepers  which, 
like  serpents,  writhed  themselves  from 
tree  to  tree  ;  past  shattered  bodies  of 
friend  and  foe,  which  showed  where 
the  struggle  had  raged  most  keenly, — 
at  last  I  came  upon  the  stately  Scots 
major  who  commanded  the  left  com¬ 
pany.  Wearied  with  unceasing  effort, 
which  had  met  with  an  ever-increasing 
resistance,  his  men  were  gathered  more 
closely  than  the  rest  of  the  fighting¬ 
line,  and  were  rather  preparing  to  re¬ 
sist  a  counter-attack  than  to  make  their 
way  forward.  The  piper  was  walking 
up  and  down  the  position  with  the  dig¬ 
nified  tread  of  parade,  playing  Vigorous¬ 
ly  his  wild  strains,  breathing  the  old 
undaunted  spirit  of  the  battalion. 

The  major  turned  as  I  came  up  and 
gave  my  message.  “  Tell  the  General 
they  are  too  strong  for  us  here.  A  lot 
of  my  men  have  been  hit,  and  1  can’t 
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go  on  unless  he  sends  at  least  two 
companies  to  support  me.”  Even  as 
we  were  speaking,  we  heai-d  the  rapid 
tread  of  soldiers,  and  saw  a  line  of  hel¬ 
mets  showing  themselves  coming  from 
the  rear.  The  General  had  not  waited 
for  my  report,  but,  grasping  the  situ¬ 
ation,  had  strengthened  his  left  to  the 
utmost  of  his  means.  The  company, 
which  had  borne  the  struggle  for  so 
long,  when  it  saw  the  approach  of  re¬ 
inforcement,  was  not  to  be  defrauded 
by  it  of  the  honor  of  leading  the  at¬ 
tack,  and  began  to  press  forward  with 
renewed  energy  and  confidence.  Two 
of  the  men,  in  their  excitement,  rushed 
in  advance  of  the  rest.  The  enemy’s 
fire  had  not  vet  slackened,  and  both 
reeled  and  fell,  clutching  at  the  moist 
earth  in  the  convulsion  of  death.  Am¬ 
ply  were  they  avenged,  for  their  com¬ 
rades  with  the  support  thronged  behind 
them  and  poured  a  shattering  volley 
into  a  mass  of  dusky  forms,  crowded 
in  flight  down  a  narrow  bush-path.  I 
still  remained  at  this  part  of  the  field, 
that  I  might  be  able  to  take  a  full  re¬ 
port  of  the  action  to  the  General ;  but 
as  soon  as  I  had  seen  the  decisive  effect 
of  the  advance,  I  turned  to  go.  As  1 
passed  the  bodies  of  the  two  gallant 
young  Highlanders,  to  my  astonish¬ 
ment  1  saw  Ahima  sitting  by  them. 
At  first  I  thought,  ”  Confound  the  old 
hag  !  she  has  come  to  rob  the  dead 
but  I  soon  saw  that  she  was  mouruing 
as  she  did  at  the  young  staff-officer's 
funeral  before  we  marched  up-country. 
A  party  of  stretcher-bearers  came  up 
to  remove  the  bodies,  and  they  treated 
her  with  the  same  respect  which  I  had 
always  seen  her  receive  from  natives, 
while  the  English  non-commissioned 
officer  in  charge  was  as  much  aston¬ 
ished  as  I  was  to  see  a  woman  in  such 
a  place. 

“Come,  Ahima,”  I  said,  “this  is 
no  place  for  you.  You  must  go  back 
to  the  depot  at  Quarman.” 

“  And  why  should  I  not  be  here?” 
she  replied.  “  Should  I  not  be  where 
I  can  help  the  white  soldiers?  Audi 
have  helped  them.  Did  not  my  shadow 
fall  upon  Ashanti,  and  are  not  their 
warriors  lying  like  withered  leaves 
where  they  fought  and  where  they  fled  ? 
But,  alas  !  1  am  old,  and  my  step  is 
slow.  The  two  white  men  who  died 
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ran  in  front  of  me  when  the  great  sun 
shone  through  the  trees,  and  the  shad¬ 
ow  fell  on  them  also.  The  dark  pow¬ 
ers  have  willed  it,  and  many  spirits  of 
their  enemies  shall  follow  them  to  the 
land  of  death.  But  I  have  work  to  do, 
and  must  be  gone.” 

She  passed  from  our  sight  into  the 
bush,  in  the  direction  where  the  sound 
of  the  breaking  tide  of  battle  still  rose 
and  fell  in  tumultuous  roar.  The 
stretcher-party  removed  the  dead,  and 
I  rejoined  the  General. 

The  Ashantis  were  still  holding  the 
farther  side  of  the  morass  which  lay 
in  front  of  Amoaful,  but  on  either  side 
the  two  flanking  columns  were  pressing 
them  hard,  and  the  42d  were  slowly 
working  their  way  forward  in  direct 
attack.  A  7-pounder  gun,  which  had 
been  doing  good  service  on  our  right, 
was  now  brought  up  to  strengthen  the 
fire  in  the  centre.  Struggling  through 
marsh  and  jungle,  the  sturdy  Iloussas 
made  their  way,  carrying  in  swaying 
loads,  slung  to  strong  bamboo  poles, 
the  gun,  carriage,  wheels,  and  ammu¬ 
nition-boxes,  the  two  English  officers 
encouraging  and  cheering  on  the  de¬ 
tachment,  and  from  time  to  time  help¬ 
ing  their  gunners  with  strong  trained 
hands.  A  little  clear  open  space  was 
reached,  from  which  a  crowd  of  dusky 
forms  could  be  seen  flitting  through 
the  opposing  wood.  ”  Halt !  Action 
front.”  In  a  twinkling  the  loads  were 
lowered  and  the  gun  put  together  on 
its  carriage.  “With  shrapnel,  load.” 
The  subaltern  laid  the  gun,  as  the 
Iloussas  sprang  to  each  side  and  re¬ 
mained  steady,  though  slug  and  bullet 
pattered  on  the  ground  at  their  feet, 
and  stirred  the  soil  like  the  heavy  drops 
of  a  thunder-shower.  “  Fire  I”  The 
shell  sped,  and  we  could  see  where  it 
struck  and  burst. 

Could  it  be  possible  ?  Ahima  stood 
in  the  ^lade  close  to  the  enemy’s  posi¬ 
tion.  The  sun,  now  rising  above  the 
tree-tops,  had  dispersed  the  morning 
mists,  and  poured  its  strong  rays  on  to 
the  scene.  As  Ahima’s  tall  figure 
stood  there,  her  shadow  was  thrown 
forward  on  the  very  place  where  the 
shell  had  struck,  and  it  was  marvellous 
that  in  its  course  she  had  escaped  de¬ 
struction.  There  could  be  no  mistake 
about  her  presence,  for  the  artillery 


officer  said,  “  What  on  eaith  is  that 
stupid  old  woman  doing  there,  right 
in  the  line  of  fire  ?”  and  the  lately  ac¬ 
quired  discipline  of  the  Iloussas  was 
not  strong  enough  to  prevent  them 
from  gesticulating  and  pointing  at  her. 
But  she  was  only  visible  for  a  minute. 
The  enemy’s  fire  had  suddenly  slack¬ 
ened,  and  there  was  a  general  and  rapid 
advance.  As  we  passed  by  the  spot 
where  the  shell  hud  burst,  its  fatal  ef¬ 
fects  were  visible  in  twelve  Ashanti 
bodies,  whom  its  scattering  fragments 
had  struck  to  death.  The  battle  was 
practically  at  an  end.  We  passed 
through  the  many  rude  leafy  huts 
which  had  been  the  Ashanti  camp,  and 
we  occupied  the  large  deserted  village 
of  Amoaful. 

The  defeat  of  the  Ashanti  army  on 
this  day  was  complete  ;  but  there  was 
another  battle  to  be  fought  before  the 
English  expedition  reached  the  mys¬ 
terious  city,  which  had  so  long  reeked 
with  carnage,  and  had  sent  forth  so 
many  devastating  armies,  sweeping 
like  human  hurricanes  over  helpless 
surrounding  tribes,  withering  corn¬ 
fields  and  plantations,  dealing  famine, 
death,  and  pestilence.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  we  fought  at  Bccquah,  but 
there  the  resistance  only  lasted  for  a 
short  time.  We  pushed  on  to  Agem- 
mamu,  driving  the  Ashantis  before  us, 
and  made  our  last  camp.  The  little 
village  was  crammed  with  men  of  the 
expedition — European  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  occupying  the  shelter  of  the  houses 
as  far  us  it  was  available,  while  the  na¬ 
tive  troops  and  carriers,  rolled  in  their 
white  cloths,  like  so  many  corpses  laid 
out  for  burial,  thronged  the  width  and 
length  of  the  street.  Soon  after  sun¬ 
set  the  sky  became  overcast,  a  cold 
breeze  swept  through  the  camp,  dash¬ 
ing  the  dry  leaves  into  the  air,  and 
thunder  prolonged  and  continuous  was 
heard  in  the  distance,  resounding  with 
a  series  of  sharp  cracks  like  a  heavy 
fusilade.  I  was  lying  half  asleep, 
wrapped  in  my  cloak,  in  an  alcove  of  a 
ruined  clay-built  house,  thinking  how 
very  uncomfortable  we  all  were,  and 
what  a  pity  it  was  that  the  weather  had 
broken  before  our  campaign  was  over, 
when  I  was  roused  by  a  light  touch. 
Ahima  stood  beside  me. 

“  I  have  come  to  bid  you  farewell,” 
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she  said,  “  for  I  shall  speak  with  you 
no  more.  All  that  I  told  you  has  come 
to  pass.  To-morrow  my  -vengeance 
will  be  complete,  and  the  power  of 
Ashanti  will  be  broken,  never  to  be  re¬ 
stored.  My  enemies  will  die  except 
the  king,  and  for  him  the  dark  powers 
have  decreed  a  fate  worse  than  death. 
He  who  was  all-powerful  shall  live  to 
be  feeble  and  despised  by  all.  His 
riches  shall  be  taken  away  and  his  peo¬ 
ple  shall  leave  him.  When  he  has 
slowly  tasted  the  full  bitterness  of  death 
in  life,  his  end  shall  come  at  last,  and 
he  shall  have  none  to  mourn  for  him. 
But  you,  who  are  my  friend,  you  shall 
return  in  safety  to  your  own  people^ 
and  you  will  remember  Ahima,  who 
helped  the  white  soldiers  in  war.  Fare¬ 
well,  farewell !” 

She  turned  to  the  silent  street  and 
left  me.  I  could  see  her  tall  white 
form  moving  away,  till  she  disappeared 
in  the  darkness,  while  1  remained  still 
under  the  impression  that,  with  more 
intelligence  than  most  natives,  she  was 
half  insane  on  some  points,  that  her 
madness  took  a  very  wild  and  weird 
form,  and  that  she  was  one  of  the  curi¬ 
ous  characters  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  war  time,  when  there  is  a  high  and 
continued  tension  ou  the  minds  of  all, 
which  disturbs  the  balance  of  ordinary 
thought,  and  makes  eccentricity  little 
remarkable,  and  even  commonplace. 

The  storm  of  the  night  had  passed, 
but  the  day  dawned  damp,  gloomy,  and 
oppressive.  The  hollows  of  the  heavy 
leaves  were  6lled  with  moisture,  and 
every  movement  shook  down  a  saturat¬ 
ing  shower.  We  were  within  eight 
miles  of  our  goal ;  but  our  losses  had 
bepn  heavy,  from  death,  wounds,  and 
sickness,  and,  though  the  enemy  had 
suffered  tremendous  loss,  we  knew  that 
they  had  again  gathered  in  strength, 
inspired  by  the  personal  presence  of 
their  king,  for  a  last  desperate  strug¬ 
gle.  Our  advanced-guard  was  hotly 
engaged  before  it  had  gone  half  a  mile, 
and  Bait’s  guns  were  hurried  up  to 
support  it.  The  shells  tote  through 
the  bush,  and  the  heavy  rifle-volleys 
seemed  to  search  every  hollow  of  the 
woodland.  But  no  ground  was  gained. 
The  enemy  stood  fast,  and  returned 
fire  for  fire.*  There  was  only  one  course 
to  be  taken,  well  known  to  Brivish  sol¬ 


diers  experienced  m  savage  war,  which 
is  never  known  to  fail — a  determined 
rush  with  an  English  cheer.  Two 
companies  of  the  Kifles  threw  them¬ 
selves  forward  direct  at  the  foe.  Re- 
sistance  melted  before  them,  and  the 
first  position  on  the  last  march  toward 
Coomassie  was  gained.  But  it  was 
only  the  first  position,  a  circular  clear¬ 
ing  about  two  acres  in  extent,  enclos¬ 
ing  the  ruins  of  a  small  village.  The 
English  soldiers  lined  the  edge  of  the 
open  space,  firing  into  the  surround¬ 
ing  forest,  which  swarmed  with  the  ex¬ 
asperated  enemy,  and  echoed  with  the 
din  of  their  horns  and  wild  war-cries. 
The  forward  movement  could  not  be 
renewed  by  the  troops  which  had  be¬ 
fore  been  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  resolved  to 
bring  up  the  42d,  which,  terribly  re¬ 
duced  in  numbers  by  the  previous  fight¬ 
ing,  had  been  left  in  reserve.  Their 
colonel,  the  veteran  Macleod,  who  in 
the  morning  had  commanded  the  ad¬ 
vanced-guard,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  battalion  in  which  he  took  such 
pride,  and,  as  they  strode  into  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  clearing,  formed  their  steady 
line,  and  gave  them  the  short  com¬ 
mands  which  were  to  launch  them  into 
the  tide  of  fight  and  carry  them  for¬ 
ward  to  the  end  of  their  stern  task. . 

Then  came  one  of  those  soul-stirring 
episodes  of  war,  which,  once  seen,  can 
never  be  forgotten.  The  Highland 
officers  repeated  the  chief’s  orders.  As 
each  company  dashed  down  the  road¬ 
way  or  plunged  into  the  bush  on  each 
side,  its  piper  played  at  its  head,  and 
the  men  cheered  loud  and  fiercely. 
The  slogan  cry  of  the  charging  clans 
of  Killiecrankie  or  Prestonpaus  was  re¬ 
peated  in  a  modern  struggle,  and  the 
brave  old  Scottish  spirit  flamed  up  in 
the  mad  ness  and  joy  of  battle.  F orward 
they  pressed,  and  ever  forward.  The 
many  warriors  of  Ashanti  roiled  back 
in  consternation  before  them,  and  the 
road  was  strewn  with  the  debris  of  the 
defeated  host.  War-drums  and  horns, 
chiefs’  stools  and  state  umbrellas,  with 
muskets  and  knives,  had  been  thrown 
away  in  the  panic  of  flight.  Some¬ 
times  a  few  01  the  enemy  would  rally 
and  open  a  scattered  fire  ;  but  the  bul¬ 
lets  showered  from  the  advancing  rifles, 
and  dealt  destruction  to  all  who  any- 
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where  stood  their  ground,  I  was  with 
the  brigadier,  who  followed  close  be¬ 
hind  the  leading  files  on  the  road,  and, 
in  the  smoke  and  turmoil,  I  once  or 
twice  saw  a  figure  flitting  through  the 
trees,  which  1  could  have  sworn  was 
Ahima,  if  it  bad  not  seemed  impossible 
that  an  old  woman  would  outstrip  the 
active  soldiers  in  the  race  of  pursuit. 
It  was  curious  that  whenever  I  thought 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  red  head- 
gear,  we  invariably,  immediately  after¬ 
ward,  came  upon  ghastly  traces  of  the 
Ashanti  losses.  A  couple  of  dead  men, 
whom  a  flanking  volley  had  smitten  in 
the  act  of  firing,  one  lying  on  his  face, 
the  other  leaning  against  a  tree-trunk 
with  his  undischarged  gun  still  point¬ 
ed.  Then  a  chief’s  litter,  filled  with 
blood,  and  a  trail  of  blood-drops  from 
it  to  the  bush,  showing  where  its  un¬ 
fortunate  occupant  had  crept  away  after 
he  was  struck  and  deserted  by  his  bear¬ 
ers.  Then  a  wretched  warrior  shot 
through  the  lungs,  and  lying  gasping 
out  his  life.  Truly,  if  Ahima  was 
really  in  front  of  us,  death  had  every¬ 
where,  as  she  foretold,  followed  close 
on  her  footsteps. 

But  the  road  suddenly  spread  out  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  we  could  see  long  streets 
of  native  houses — Coomassie  !  There 
was  the  great  fetich-tree,  of  which  we 
had  so  often  heard,  beneath  whose 
shade  so  many  miserable  victims  had 
been  done  to  death.  There,  on  our 
right,  was  the  king’s  palace,  where  the 
roval  monster  had  lived  and  made  him¬ 
self  drunken  with  blood  ;  and,  where 
in  the  distance  the  long  street  ended, 
there  was  the  road  to  the  Bantama,  the 
sacred  burial-place,  in  which  report 
told  us  was  stored  all  the  wealth  of  the 
realm.  More  than  all,  there  hung  over 
the  town,  like  a  pall,  the  horrible  odor 
of  decaying  humanity,  which  rose  from 
behind  the  belt  of  high  reeds  and  grass 
concealing  the  Golgotha,  the  pit  into 
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We  were  five  comrades,  seated  on  a 
circular  divan  around  a  richly  served 
table.  A  pile  of  cushions  was  at  the 
disposal  of  each,  a  circumstance  which, 
joined  to  the  unusual  width  of  the 


which  the  unburied  corpses  of  the 
king’s  victims  were  heaped.  The  place 
was  indeed  all  that  we  had  been  told 
— foul,  grotesque,  horrible. 

Butstillit  was  a  day  of  triumph.  We 
had  conquered  the  powers  of  nature,  we 
had  driven  no  contemptible  foe  before 
us,  and  we  had  raised  the  echoes  of  the 
spot  with  cheers  for  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Our  task  was  done,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  for  us  but  to  receive  the 
tribute  of  the  shattered  power  and  to 
set  our  faces  homeward.  When  the 
pressing  military  duties  of  the  day  were 
over,  we  dispersed  in  parties  through 
the  town  to  see  all  we  could  during  our 
short  stay.  I  went  to  the  pit  of  slaugh¬ 
ter.  A  narrow  path,  along  which  had 
been  dragged  the  bodies  of  the  victims, 
wound  through  the  belt  of  tall  reeds 
which  environed  it.  On  either  side, 
and  in  the  pathway  itself,  lay  skulls, 
bones,  and  other  poor  remains  of  hu¬ 
manity.  As  I  advanced,  there  was  a 
slow,  heavy  flapping  of  wings,  which 
stirred  the  polluted  air  into  nauseous 
waves,  and  accentuated  the  fearful  and 
overpowering  smell  of  festering,  putres¬ 
cent  bodies.  It  was  the  disturbed  vul- 
tures  rising  from  their  foul  meal.  A 
few  steps  farther  and  the  whole  horror 
of  the  place  was  before  me, — a  large 
heaped-up  pile  of  headless  bodies  m 
every  stage  of  decay,  from  the  victim 
a  few  hours  dead  to  the  fieshless 
skeleton.  Under  the  burning  African 
sun  the  mass  seemed  almost  to  move 
in  the  process  of  corruption.  But 
stay  !  there  was  some  one  lying  in  the 
charnel.  It  was  a  woman,  with  her 
arms  enclosing  a  withered  remnant  of 
a  girl’s  form.  Ahima  !  Had  she  re¬ 
turned  to  her  murdered  daughter,  for 
whom  she  swore  such  bitter  vengeance  ? 
I  touched  her.  She  too  was  dead,  and, 
with  her  vengeance  satiated,  the  Obeah 
woman  had  passed  away. — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 
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divan,  tended  to  favor  at  need  a  com¬ 
plete  horizontal  position. 

The  windows  of  the  apartment,  which 
was  situated  in  the  second  story  of  the 
Boulevard,  were  framed  by  the  delicate 
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verdure  of  acacias,  while  the  whole 
front' of  the  opposite  house  seemed 
lighted  up  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun, 
which  fell  full  on  to  these  panes  of 
glass.  The  blue  of  heaven,  washed  by 
a  hasty  shower  which  had  fallen  in  the 
night,  was  almost  as  pure  as  that  of  an 
Italian  sky.  In  short,  one  has  rarely 
seen  so  beautiful  a  morning. 

In  each  corner  of  the  room  where  we 
were  seated  blossomed,  in  Japanese 
vases,  enormous  clusters  of  flowers  ; 
one  was  composed  entirely  of  lilacs,  a 
second  of  wallflowers,  a  third  of  hya¬ 
cinths,  and  a  fourth  of  hawthorn — that 
essential  basis  of  the  odor  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  suave  renewal  of  the  vitality 
of  the  year. 

Thanks  to  the  emanations  from  these 
perfumes  of  Jouvence,  the  spring  seem¬ 
ed  to  filter  and  permeate  through  all 
our  pores.  One  felt  proud  and  happy 
to  be  of  this  world  ;  one  appreciated 
the  bounty  of  the  God  who  created  us, 
with  all  our  accessories,  and,  with  one’s 
heart  teeming  with  gratitude,  one  felt 
a  sort  of  confused  need  to  give  a  penny 
to  a  beggar,  and  even  a  vague  desire  to 
become  virtuous. 

The  breakfast,  which  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  us  together,  was  not, 
as  our  readers  have  foreseen,  an  or¬ 
dinary  breakfast.  Scarcely  were  we 
seated  when  two  lackeys  entered  the 
room,  one  carrying  a  quaintly  chased 
silver  coffer,  which  he  placed  on  the 
table  before  our  host  and  his  master, 

the  celebrated  Dr.  M - ;  the  other 

bore  a  tray  on  which  were  placed  tiny 
cups  of  Turkish  coffee,  in  their  outer 
cups  of  filigree  silver. 

The  doctor  drew  the  coffer  toward 
him  and  gravely  opened  it.  He  took 
therefrom  several  small  boxes  of  rock 
crystal,  one  of  which  was  half  full  of 
a  greenish  sort  of  compound. 

“  Here,”  said  he,  “  we  have  the  sub¬ 
stance  in  question  in  all  its  possible 
forms — in  powder  for  the  Ifarghily 
smoker,  in  an  oily  extract,  in  a  spiritu¬ 
ous  one,  and  even  cleverly  disguised  in 
sweets  and  conserves.  It  is  under  the 
latter  cloak  that  I  recommend  it  to 
you  as  being  more  pleasant  to  swallow  ; 
its  taste  is  suffieiently  agreeable  when 
prepared  with  pistachio  nuts,  like  that 
which  I  procured  yesterday.  Here,” 
he  said,  producing  a  second  box,  “  is 
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some  which  came  from  Alexandria 
twelve  years  ago  ;  it  has  lost  nothing 
of  its  strength,  but  has  become  some¬ 
what  rancid.  As  to  the  pure  extract  ” 
said  he,  opening  another  box  which 
held  a  blackish-green  substance,  “a 
pill  of  the  usual  size  would  be  a  sufiB- 
cient  dose.” 

Coffee— which  it  is  usual  to  drink  at 
the  same  time — tends  to  ameliorate  and 
develop  the  effects  of  the  drug,  which 
effects  would  be  uncertain,  and  might 
be  null,  if  the  hachisch  were  not  taken 
on  an  empty  stomach. 

“  And  18  it  long  before  one  is  under 
its  influence?”  inquired  a  guest. 

“  Ordinarily  in  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  but  I  have  seen  some  rare 
instances  where  it  has  only  acted  on 
the  following  day,  and  then  it  burst 
forth  with  extreme  violence.” 

“  Is  the  effect  always  agreeable,  doc¬ 
tor  ?” 

“  On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  most 
tZmgreeable,  but  is  always  excessively 
curious.  At  other  times,”  continued 
the  doctor,  “it  produces  exquisite  en¬ 
joyment — it  is  either  paradise,  or  the 
infernal  regions.  In  short,  it  is  with 
hachisch  as  with  play,  one  gains  often, 
but  oue  may  lose.” 

“  But  how  do  you  account  for  these 
opposite  effects  from  the  same  drug?’’ 

“  Oh,  as  to  that,  it  may  depend  on 
divers  circumstances  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine — the  dose,  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  individual,  the  elec¬ 
tricity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  phase  of 
the  moon.  For  instance,  when  the 
moon  is  at  her  apogee,  I  feel  certain 
that  the  effect  produces  a  greater 
shock.” 

“  You  believe  then  in  the  influence 
of  this  planet  ?” 

“  Most  assuredly.  Do  you  wish  for 
one  proof  of  its  action  ?  If  you  plant 
garlic  when  the  moon  is  in  the  full, 
the  root  will  be  round  like  an  onion, 
instead  of  its  being  composed,  as  it 
usually  is,  of  several  cloves.  Any  gar¬ 
dener  will  tell  you  this.  As  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  moon  on  individuals,  that 
is  undeniable.” 

“  Does  one  run  no  risk,  or  danger, 
by  using  this  drug  ?” 

“  By  some  learned  men  it  is  asserted 
to  be  quite  innoxious,  but  it  would  be 
diflBcult  for  me  to  share  their  convic- 
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tion,  for  I  think  that  a  too  frequent 
nse  of  it  would  induce  cerebral  conges¬ 
tion,  and  certainly  the  pitiable  condi¬ 
tion  of  those  individuals  who  are  given 
lip  to  this  passion,  seems  to  me  suffi¬ 
ciently  instructive.  But  I  believe  that 
one  may  occasionally  use  it  without 
any  marked  ill  effect.  I,  who  am 
speaking  to  you,  have  taken  it  close 
on  two  hundred  times,  and  I  am  none 
the  worse  for  it.  Even  if  disagreeable 
experiences  do  follow,  they  are,  I  re¬ 
peat,  so  very  curious  that  he  who  has 
not  exposea  himself  to  them,  once  at 
least,  can  scarcely  say  that  he  has  lived. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  let 
me  offer  a  dose  of  hachisch  to  each  of 
you.” 

So  saying  he  gave  to  us  a  small  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  conserve. 

“  Doctor,”  said  I,  ”  as  T  wish  to  be 
completely  under  the  influence  of  the 
drug,  will  you  please  to  increase  the 
dose  for  me  ?” 

”  If  yon  wish  it  I  will  do  so.  There, 
you  can  take  that  quantity  with  im¬ 
punity,  I  often  give  double  such  a  dose 
to  my  patients.  ” 

“  To  your  patients  ?” 

“  Without  doubt,  hachisch  is  often 
given  with  marked  success  in  cases  of 
mental  alienation  ;  it  is  useful  in  ner¬ 
vous  affections,  and  is  a  sovereign  rem¬ 
edy  for  epilepsy.” 

Here  the  servants  brought  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  dishes,  and  as  our  host  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  gourmet,  it  is 
needless  to  s^  that  the  breakfast  was 
exquisite.  We  were  also  surrounded 
with  agreeable  objects  to  look  upon,  so 
that  our  impressions  might  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  pleasant  pictures. 

Each  and  all  did  honor  to  the  repast, 
and,  during  quite  a  good  half  hour,  I 
felt  nothing  in  any  way  abnormal,  but 
when  the  meal  was  drawing  to  its  close, 
a  subtle  warmth,  which  came  as  it  were 
in  gusts  to  my  head  and  chest,  seemed 
to  permeate  my  body  with  a  singular 
emotion.  Later  on  the  conversation 
around  me  reached  my  understanding 
charged  with  droll  significance.  The 
noise  of  a  fork  tapped  against  a  glass 
struck  my  ear  as  a  most  harmonious 
vibration.  The  faces  of  my  compan¬ 
ions  were  transformed.  Tlie  particu¬ 
lar  animal  type — which,  according  to 
Lavater,  is  the  basis  of  every  human 


countenance — appeared  to  me  strik¬ 
ingly  clear.  My  right-hand  neighbor 
became  an  eagle  ;  he  on  my  left  grew 
into  an  owl,  with  full  projecting  eyes  ; 
immediately  in  front  of  me  the  man 
was  a  lion  ;  while  the  doctor  himself 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  fox. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stance  was,  that  I  read,  or  seemed  to 
read,  their  thoughts,  and  penetrate  the 
depth  of  their  intelligence,  as  easily  as 
one  deciphers  a  page  printed  in  large 
type.  Like  an  experienced  phrenolo¬ 
gist,  I  could  indicate  accurately  the 
force  and  quality  of  their  endowments, 
and  the  nature  of  their  sentiments  ;  in 
this  analysis  I  discovered  affinities  and 
contrasts  which  would  have  escaped 
one  in  a  normal  state. 

Objects  around  me  seemed,  little  by 
little,  to  clothe  themselves  in  fantastic 
garb,  the  arabesques  on  the  walls  re¬ 
vealed  themselves  to  me  in  rich  rhymes 
of  attractive  poesy — sometimes  melan¬ 
choly,  but  more  generally  rising  to  an 
exaggerated  lyrism,  or  to  transcendent 
buffoonery. 

The  porcelain  vases,  the  bottles,  the 
glasses  sparkling  on  the  table,  all  took 
the  most  ludicrous  forms.  At  the  same 
time  I  felt  creeping  all  around  the  re¬ 
gion  of  my  heart  a  tickling  pressure, 
to  squeeze  out,  as  it  were,  with  gentle 
force,  a  laugh  which  burst  forth  with 
noisy  violence. 

My  neighbors,  too,  seemed  subjected 
to  an  identical  influence,  for  I  saw  their 
faces  unfold  like  peonies — victims  of 
boisterous  hilarity,  holding  their  sides 
and  rolling  about  from  right  to  left, 
their  countenances  swollen  like  Titans  ! 

My  voice  seemed  to  have  gained  con¬ 
siderable  strength,  for  when  I  spoke  it 
was  as  if  it  were  a  discharge  of  cannon, 
and  lon^  after  I  had  uttered  a  sentence 
I  heard  in  my  brain  the  reverberation, 
as  it  were,  of  distant  thunder. 

Thoughts  seized  on  me  with  fury, 
and  unchained  and  disentangled  them¬ 
selves  by  torrents  in  my  brain,  and  de¬ 
veloped  a  rapid  succession  of  geometri¬ 
cal  combinations  which  appeared  to  be 
the  simplest,  as  well  as  the  most  exact, 
expression  of  those  ideas  which  one  is 
obliged  to  render  in  an  approximate 
manner  by  prolix  words  of  gross  mould¬ 
ing.  I  should  have  liked  to  fix  on  pa¬ 
per  these  fugitive  figures  of  my  visible 
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thonghts,  but  the  rapidity  of  their  suc¬ 
cession  absolutely  excluded  me  from 
this  complicated  operation.  My  head 
became  as  it  were  the  burning  source 
of  fireworks,  throwing  up  bouquets  of 
stars,  in  dazzling  forms,  but  of  perfect 
design,  of  a  light  so  intense  and  of 
colors  so  brilliant  that  nothing  in  na¬ 
ture  had  ever  equalled  them. 

My  brain  was  doubtless  the  theatre 
of  this  prodigious  spectacle,  but  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  particular  excitement  under 
which  I  labored,  this  internal  vision 
showed  itself  exteriorly  with  all  the 
clearness  of  a  diorama. 

I  felt,  in  short,  what  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  sensorial  maladies  feel, 
with  this  difference,  that  my  hallucina¬ 
tions,  instead  of  persisting  like  theirs, 
must  naturally  cease  after  the  full  di¬ 
gestion  of  the  drug  which  had  produced 
them.  My  brain  bubbled  like  a  loco¬ 
motive  in  which  there  is  too  much  fire, 
and  carried  me  rapidly  through  infinite 
space,  where  I  perceived  at  each  mo¬ 
ment  a  new  perspective. 

Iksides  all  this,  I  lost  completely  the 
idea  of  time,  and  should  have  been  in¬ 
capable  of  deciding  whether  my  hal¬ 
lucination  was  of  a  minute’s,  or  of  a 
century’s,  duration. 

The  same  uncertainty  held  good  with 
regard  to  size,  so  that  I  could  hardly 
establish  the  difference  between  an  egg 
shell  and  the  cupola  of  the  Pantheon. 
However,  as  the  action  of  hachisch 
is  intermittent,  I  gradually  came  back 
to  my  own  identity,  and  believing  that 
the  effect  of  the  drug  was  exhausted, 
I  thought  it  time  to  withdraw  myself, 
and  leave  to  their  respective  dreams 
my  companions,  who  were  too  much 
absorbed  to  trouble  themselves  at  my 
departure.  But  scarcely  had  I  set  foot 
on  the  pavement  outside  the  house, 
than  the  effect  of  the  drug,  which  had 
in  a  measure  subsided,  seized  upon  me 
again  with  redoubled  force. 

Here  words  utterlv  fail  me  to  express 
the  incomprehensible  agony  which  ran 
through  all  my  being  !  Sometimes  I 
felt  that  my  feet  took  root  in  the  earth, 
and  that  I  was  sinking  up  to  my  neck 
in  the  soil,  and  that  I  could  only  draw 
my  feet  out  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
each  step  seeming  to  have  hundreds  of 
pound  weights  attached  to  them. 

Then  1  appeared  to  be  gifted  with 


the  lightness  of  a  sponge,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  I  held  firmly  on  to  a  tree  fear¬ 
ing  that  I  should  suddenly  disappear  | 
in  the  air  with  the  velocity  of  a  balloon. 

Vibrations,  like  shocks  of  electricity, 
ran  through  my  body,  and  I  was  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  most  horrible  sensations. 

An  iron  hand  seemed  to  have  got  hold 
of  my  brain,  and  was  crushing  it ;  I 
was  seized  with  dizziness,  and  I  shud¬ 
der  even  now  when  I  think  how  intense 
was  my  suffering. 

The  horror  of  a  man  being  flung 
from  a  precipice,  of  a  martyr  chained 
to  the  stake,  and  knowing  that  he 
would  be  consumed  to  cinders,  may 
perhaps  approach  the  terror  which  I 
experienced  at  this  cruel  period,  and 
which  seemed  to  be  the  length  of  eter¬ 
nity.  I  was  in  despair  !  I  longed  to 
fly  from  my  proper  self,  and  from  this 
persecuting  influence  under  which  I 
was  wholly  powerless. 

Shortly  after  this  I  began  to  feel  my¬ 
self  growing  tall,  so  immensely  tall 
that  I  towered  above  the  horizon,  and 
my  skull  was  even  touching  the  blue 
roof  of  heaven  ! 

It  seemed  as  if  the  walls  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  spread  out  around  me,  and  that 
there  issued  therefrom  strains  of  deli¬ 
cious  music.  This  circumstance  filled 
me  with  pleasure,  and  seemed  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  anguish  and  terror  with 
which  I  had  been  previous^  tortured. 

I  persuaded  myself  that  I  was  divest¬ 
ed  of  a  material  bo^,  and  became  rap¬ 
idly  a  divinity.  He  must  have  felt 
somewhat  as  I  felt — this  pagan,  Csesar 
— when  he  cried  from  his  death-bed, 

“  My  friends,  I  feel  that  I  am  becom- 
ing  a  God  !” 

1  now  began  to  experience  a  voluptu¬ 
ous  happiness,  to  which  no  human  en¬ 
joyment  could  bo  compared  ;  I  floated 
in  a  sea  of  pleasure,  at  once  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual.  I  had  an  im¬ 
mensity  of  love  in  my  heart  which  en¬ 
veloped  all  nature,  and  filled  me  with 
unlimited  hope. 

Under  such  impressions  —  which 
seemed  to  endure  for  ages— I  began  to 
feel  a  sense  of  corporeal  lassitude  creep 
ing  over  me,  and  as  1  approached  a  cab¬ 
stand  I  threw  myself  into  a  carriage, 
and  requested  to  be  driven  along  the 
Champs-Elysees. 

Then  began  for  me  other  and  new 
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yisions.  A  series  less  grandiose,  but 
much  more  amusing.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  entered  now  in  full  pos- 
sessioa  of  an  existence  anterior  to  that 
of  my  actual  life — existence  which  con¬ 
sequently  had  nothing  fresh  for  me, 
notwithstanding  its  strangeness.  I 
entered  into  the  embodiment  of  my 
personality,  as  one  does  after  the  re¬ 
pose  of  sleep. 

«  *  «  «  « 

Some  hours  later  these  visions  began 
to  dissolve,  and  I  felt  an  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  for  food  ;  entering  a  restaurant. 


I  attacked  with  a  voracious  appetite  all 
which  was  set  before  me,  but  I  must 
not  forget  to  add  that  what  I  ate  and 
drank  was  of  exquisite  and  unknown 
flavor — in  comparison  with  which  am¬ 
brosia  and  nectar  would  be  but  ordinary 
bread  and  sour  wine. 

On  reaching  my  chambers  I  fell  into 
a  profound  and  peaceful  sleep,  and  on 
the  morrow  nothing  remained  of  the 
effects  of  the  hachisch,  save  a  pallid 
countenance,  an  agreeable  languor,  and 
a  bitter  sentiment  of  regret  at  the  as¬ 
pect  of  the  reality  to  which  I  had  awak¬ 
ened. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


WHEN  LIFE  STIRS. 

BY  “a  son  of  the  marshes.” 


Life  is  stirring  in  the  air  ;  only  those 
who  are  about  betimes  on  the  hills  and 
in  the  woods,  miles  away  from  the 
town,  or  village,  can  fully  enter  into 
the  full  meaning  of  the  brisk  life  of 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  great 
tits  feel  it,  and  in  gayest  plumage  they 
are  in  pairs  in  the  old  pollarded  wil¬ 
lows  ;  you  hear  pincher !  pincher ! 
pincher  !  as  it  sounds  only  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  when  things  are  moving. 
Gales  have  passed  over,  making  the 
branches  of  the  trees  creak  and  snap 
off,  but  all  is  quiet  again.  The  woods 
are  looking  peaked  up  ;  by  that  I  mean 
that  though  the  buds  are  showing, 
none  are  open  yet ;  but  they  are  ready 
to  burst  when  the  sun  helps  with  his 
warm  rays. 

Great  birds,  with  large  wings  and 
strange  cries  come  and  go,  now,  as  they 
have  ever  done  within  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  for  generations  lived 
near  the  hills  and  the  moors  below 
them,  by  night  or  day,  passing  over  on 
their  way  to  their  nesting  haunts  in 
the  far  North.  These  are  wild  geese  ; 
whether  they  be  birds  of  good  or  evil 
omen  opinions  differ.  At  one  time 
they  were  not  regarded  very  favorably  ; 
their  cries  sounded  weird  and  uncanny 
to  the  woodlanders  as  they  passed  over. 

When  the  evening  closed  in,  before 
fMtening  the  door  for  the  night— bed¬ 
time  in  those  days  was  at  eight  o’clock 
—the  master  of  the  house  would  have 


a  flnal  look  round  at  the  signs  of  the 
coming  weather. 

“  The  firs  is  all  of  a  hum.  Mother  ; 
'twill  be  louder  afore  long.  An’  hark  ! 
them  ’ere  cries  is  in  the  air  again.  I’ll 
put  up  the  shutter  an’  fasten  the  door.’’ 

Cuckoo  pints,  or  as  they  are  called 
in  some  districts,  lords  and  ladies,  the 
poisonous  arums  of  the  hedgerows, 
show  now  under  the  hollow  banks. 
These  cuckoo  pints  and  the  stormcock 
are  two  features  which  when  life  stirs 
are  noticed  by  all ;  the  green  sheath  of 
the  one  and  the  loud  bold  song  of  the 
other  attract  ear  and  eye  quickly.  The 
mistle  thrush  is  the  earliest  member  of 
his  family  whose  song  welcomes  the 
turn  of  the  year.  His  relatives  the 
song  thrush  and  the  blackbird  are  early 
nesters,  frequently  having  eggs  laid  be¬ 
fore  those  other  thrushes,  the  redwing 
and  the  field-fare,  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  leave  us  ;  but  they  can  hardly 
be  said  to  sing  yet.  Now  and  then 
they  do  make  a  start,  but  not  before 
the  furrows  reek  with  the  warm  April 
showers  will  they  be  in  full  song.  The 
first  to  rejoice  in  the  new  life  is  that 
undaunted  woodland  singer  the  storm- 
cock  ;  and  his  song  is  a  welcome  one, 
fitting  in  with  the  rush  of  gales,  and 
the  tossing  of  tree  branches,  when  all 
life  is  stirring. 

The  green  woodpecker  and  his  mate 
are  busy  now,  prospecting  round  ;  for 
the  grubs,  that  have  burrowed  deep 
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down  in  their  tunnels,  now  draw  up  as 
near  as  they  can  to  the  bark,  warmth 
being  necessary  for  their  perfect  devel¬ 
opment.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  wealth 
of  insect  life  old  trees  hold. 

It  takes  these  woodpeckers  some  time 
to  fix  on  a  site  for  a  nest,  if  the  hole 
made  in  the  tree  by  the  bill  of  the  birds 
can  be  called  one.  If  we  examine  the 
old  nesting  tunnel  and  the  new  one,  in 
the  same  tree,  we  find  circular  holes, 
iust  large  enough  for  the  body  of  the 
bird,  gouged  out  under  a  projecting 
limb.  When  the  old  nest  gets  foul, 
they  set  to  work  to  make  a  fresh  one. 
This  matter  is  not  settled  in  a  hurry  ; 
for  weeks  the  pair  will  look  round  in  a 
general  way,  playing  antics  with  each 
other,  making  the  wood  or  copse  ring 
with  their  yikeing  laughs.  As  the  or¬ 
dinary  woodland  songsters  have  not  yet 
tried  their  voices  beyond  half  hearted 
twiddles  and  pipings,  the  green  wood¬ 
peckers  have  it  pretty  much  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  make  the  part  of  the 
wood  or  the  timber  trees  they  have  se¬ 
lected  ring  again.  It  is  a  ditbcult  mat¬ 
ter  to  find  out  the  exact  tree  they  are 
at  work  on  when  they  are  fairly  at 
their  carpentering,  for  the  birds  take 
turn  and  turn  about  at  the  tunnelling 
business,  and  when  one  is  at  work  the 
other  is  on  the  watch,  looking  down 
on  you  as  you  creep  through  the  under 
stuff.  As  a  rule  some  lucky  accident 
enables  you  to  determine  on  the  exact 
spot ;  to  your  CTeat  astonishment  you 
find  that  you  had  been  searching  in 
quite  the  wrong  direction.  The  last 
tunnel  that  I  examined  had  young  in 
it ;  the  oak  in  which  it  was  stood  out 
by  itself  on  the  sward. 

That  full  twit,  twit,  twit  !  like  the 
lower  notes  of  a  fife,  comes  from  the 
nimble  nuthatch  that  is  busily  travel¬ 
ling  over  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  the 
nearest  trees.  This  rich  full  twit ! 
must  be  heard  to  be  fully  appreciated, 
for  like  the  laugh  of  the  green  wood¬ 
pecker  it  is  not  to  be  described  by  the 
pen.  On  the  top  twigs  just  swaying 
to  and  fro  in  the  soft  air,  are  the  green¬ 
finches,  calling  now  as  they  will  call  at 
times  in  the  heat  of  summer.  Breeze, 
breeze-e-e.  Breeze  ! 

As  the  time  follows  on,  more  decided 
evidence  is  daily  given  that  the  heart 
of  mighty  nature  is  throbbing  with  the 
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fulness  which  shall  soon  gladden  all 
her  children  ;  the  music  of  the  winds 
soft  winds,  that  wave  and  bend  with* 
oixt  breaking,  can  be  heard  on  the  wide 
open  commons  of  the  uplands. 

Linnets  gather  and  twitter  to  each 
other  ;  the  cock  birds  are  very  hand¬ 
some  now,  for  they  are  in  full  nesting, 
or  we  should  have  said,  in  full  breed¬ 
ing  plumage.  One  near  us  perched  on 
the  tips  of  some  golden  furze  bloom, 
has  a  breast  like  a  rose  ;  he  is  no  longer 
the  “  gray  lintie,”  he  is  now  the  rose- 
breasted  linnet  of  the  commoners  chil¬ 
dren. 

“  No  rose  without  a  thorn,”  says  the 
proverb,  and  as  the  little  fellow  is  con¬ 
tentedly  singing  while  he  eyes  the  little 
flick  of  wool  the  sheep  have  left  on  the 
thorns  as  they  passed,  with  which  his 
mate  will  line  her  nest,  a  bird  not 
longer  than  a  ring  ouzel  shoots  up  the 
rough  track,  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground  ;  it  rises  like  a  flash,  and  the 
linnet  is  captured  by  a  male  sparrow- 
hawk.  If  tlie  hawk  had  shown  itself 
above,  all  the  birds  would  have  dropped 
in  the  bushes.  The  hawk  knew  this 
and  made  his  capture  in  the  way  de¬ 
scribed. 

”  My  brother  what’s  just  come  home 
from  foreign  parts,  said  as  how  he  felt 
as  if  he  could  bust  out  cryin’  for  joy 
when  he  leant  on  the  gate  o’  our  nied- 
der,  an’  heard  the  blackbirds  sing  in 
the  old  elms  at  the  bottom  on  it.  The 
birds  is  most  hansom’,  an’  cur’ous, 
where  he’s  bin,  he  says,  and  some  on 
’em  sings.  But  he  said  not  one  on  ’em 
could  iver  make  him  feel  like  that 
couple  o’  cock  blackbirds  a  singin’  in 
our  old  elms.”  So  spake  a  young 
friend  of  mine  as  we  stood  by  the  cot¬ 
tage  gate  together.  For  the  time  has 
come,  noticed  by  ancient  lovers  of  the 
w'oods  and  all  that  pertains  to  wood¬ 
land  lore,  when  the  merle  and  the  mavis 
are  singing. 

Flitting  and  piping,  first  on  one  side 
of  the  hedgerows,  then  on  the  other, 
are  the  bullfinches,  making  for  the  gar¬ 
dens. 

On  a  bit  of  greensward  by  the  edge 
of  the  woodland  road  a  doe  rabbit  has 
brought  her  litter  of  young  ones  from 
her  stop  in  a  ploughed  field  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge.  As  they  sit  crouched 
round  about  her,  the  old  doe  looks  as 
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if  she  was  sitting  among  some  scattered 
potatoes ;  for  only  the  arch  of  the 
youngsters’  backs  show,  and  they  ai’e 
close  to  the  hedge,  ready  for  a  bolt  if  re¬ 
quired.  And  well  they  may  be,  for  the 
dusk  of  a  spring  evening  is  drawing 
on,  and  before  we  cleared  the  last  tim¬ 
bered  copse  we  heard  very  catlike  mew- 
ings  from  some  young  owls  of  the  long¬ 
eared  kind.  In  fact,  for  half  an  hour 
I  bad  been  amusing  myself  by  getting 
in  one  of  the  hollow  ash  pollards  and 
calling  one  of  the  “  branchers”  to  me. 
He  was  not  able  to  fly,  but  he  could 
flutter  and  jump  from  bough  to  bough. 
It  was  a  most  ludicrous  performance  to 
see  the  young  owl  hump  his  back  up, 
flutter  his  weak  wings,  and  turn  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  for  he  could 
hear  the  call  of  his  parents,  but  could 
not  see  me. 

Pheasants  crow  and  patridges  call 
over  ridge  and  furrow,  and  the  hares 
course  about  in  merry  fashion  ;  but  as 
the  fox  and  his  vixen  have  a  family  to 
rovide  for,  some  of  their  frolics  may 
e  stopped  prematurely. 

The  daffy-down-dillies  have  been 
gathered  in  the  moist  woodland  mead¬ 
ows  by  the  children,  to  their  hearty 
content ;  and  nice  bunches  of  snow¬ 
drops  had  been  gathered  from  the  same 
places,  but  these  are  gone  now.  Daisies 
and  the  golden  butter-cups  now  spangle 
the  meadows. 


“  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum¬ 
mer,”  says  the  old  adage  ;  the  first  orig¬ 
inator  of  that  saying  must,  I  think, 
have  been  a  little  cantankerous ;  but 
the  swallow,  whenever  he  is  seen,  surely 
tells  that  brighter  days  are  in  store  for 
us. 

So  far  as  the  cuckoo  is  concerned, 
he  has  of  late  years  been  a  little  unfor¬ 
tunate.  Snow  storms  do  not  suit  his 
constitution ;  for  all  that  he  pulls 
through.  Very  curious  notions  exist 
about  this  bird  in  some  localities. 

“  Now  look  here,  I  don’t  care  what 
you  says,  if  you  jabbered  on  fur  a  week. 
Cuckoos  turn  into  hawks.  An’  I  can 
tell  ye  summat  else  as  will  make  yer 
open  yer  eyes  a  bit, — swallers  in  the 
winter  goes  under  the  mud  like  eels. 
I’d  sooner  believe  my  father’s  old  book 
what  tells  ye  about  the  swaller  stone 
an’  the  swaller  herb  than  I  would  what 
you  says  on  it.  Why,  that  ere  book 
was  writ  afore  my  grandfather’s  time. 
It  come  down  to  us  in  the  fambley. 
An’  I’ve  heerd  my  old  granny  say  as 
all  critters  an’  herbs— an’  us  as  well — 
was  all  under  the  power  o’  the  planets.” 

Jack  was  only  proving  in  his  own 
rough  way  what  our  forefathers  in  their 
own  limited  and  peculiar  fashion  had 
noticed  of  the  resting  time  of  nature, 
and  the  time  when  life  stirs. — National 
Review. 
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Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the 
innocent  boyhood  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  knew  nothing  of  the  parlous 
delights  of  barley  sugar  or  Everton  tof¬ 
fee?  Sad  as  it  seems  in  a  Christian 
land  to  contemplate  the  fact,  whole  gen¬ 
erations  of  human  boys  and  girls  grew 
up  for  ages  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
joys  of  sugar.  The  Mother  of  the 
Gracchi  could  never  have  presented  the 
aspiring  Tiberius  in  his  untogaed  youth 
with  a  pictured  box  of  chocolate  creams, 
or  soothed  little  Caius’s  first  childish 
displays  of  revolutionary  spirit  by  the 
timely  administration  of  a  packet  of 
bonbons.  Young  Plato,  strolling  down 
from  Athens  to  Piraeus,  saw  no  entic¬ 
ing  butter-scotch  in  the  confectioners’ 
windows,  in  pursuit  of  which  to  tease 


Ariston  for  an  owl-faced  obolus.  In¬ 
fancy  without  sugar  is  terrible  to  think 
upon.  We  in  this  enlightened  age  of 
School  Boards  and  caramels  can  hardly 
realize  it.  And  yet  mankind  for  many 
centuries  and  in  many  nations  had  no 
solace  to  bestow  upon  its  budding  mem¬ 
bers  save  honey,  dried  figs,  or  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  in  due  season  ;  and  what 
were  they  among  so  many  ?  No  treacle 
for  puddings,  no  jam,  no  marmalade  : 
no  sweetening  for  one’s  tea,  and  no  tea  to 
put  it  in  !  What  could  Agariste  have 

Sacked  in  the  half-term  hampers  she 
espatched  by  carrier  to  the  youthful 
Pericles  ?  What  substitute  for  plum- 
cake  and  gingerbread-pudding  could 
have  rejoiced  the  birthdays  of  Alexan¬ 
der  and  Julius  ?  Imagination  staggers 
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before  that  'appalling  void  :  Fancy  her¬ 
self  can  hardly  paint  a  sugarless  child¬ 
hood. 

Still,  the  fact  remains  that  up  to  the 
Christian  era,  sugar,  as  such,  was  wholly 
unknown  in  Europe,  and  that  it  has 
only  been  common  in  the  western  world 
since  the  seventeenth  century.  !No 
wonder  the  poet  exclaimed,  “  Alas  1 
poor  Yorick  !” 

Now,  what  is  sugar,  and  whence  do 
we  get  it  ? — to  employ  the  familiar  for¬ 
mula  of  Mangnall’s  Questions.  If  you 
turn  to  any  of  the  recognized  sources 
of  information  —  encyclopaedias,  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  chemistry,  hoc  genus  omne 
— you  will  learn  a  vast  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  particulars  about  the  origin 
and  classification  of  saccharoids,  glu¬ 
coses,  and  saccharoses  :  their  composi¬ 
tion  and  chemical  nature,  their  behavior 
toward  a  ray  of  polarized  li^ht,  and 
their  action  on  that  mysterious  but 
unpopular  body  known  as  Fehling’s 
solution.  You  will  also  be  informed 
that  sugar  is  crystallizable — a  point 
which  you  may  already  have  noted  in 
your  own  sugar  basin  ;  and  that  it  is 
soluble  in  water,  but  less  so  in  alcohol 
— a  fact  which  you  will  doubtless  have 
discovered  for  yourself  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  toddy.  You  will  furthermore 
become  the  recipient  of  a  great  many 
curious  and  minute  observations  on 
dextrose  and  sucrose,  as  well  as  on 
those  singular  bodies  caramelan,  cara- 
melen,  and  caramelin,  whose  names, 
differing  only  in  a  single  vowel,  science 
seems  to  have  invented  in  a  fit  of  de¬ 
spair,  or  else  to  have  devised  of  set 
purpose  and  malice  aforethought  with 
the  object  of  deceiving  the  unwary  out¬ 
sider.  None  of  these  thrilling  disclo¬ 
sures,  however,  I  venture  to  believe, 
are  of  a  sort  calculated  to  catch  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  general  public.  What  a 
careless  world  most  desires  to  know  is 
not  the  distinction  between  mannite 
and  dulcite,  between  melitose  and  my- 
cose,  but  how  there  comes  to  be  in  the 
world  such  a  thing  as  sugar  at  all,  and 
how  man  has  learned  to  turn  its  exist¬ 
ence  to  his  own  advantage.  These  are 
the  questions  I  propose  to  answer  in 
this  present  treatise,  laying  sternly  oh 
one  side  those  higher  matters  of  the 
behavior  of  saccharoids  toward  the  ox¬ 
ides  of  the  alkaline  earths,”  which  too 
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closely  remind  one  of  the  “  many  cheer¬ 
ful  facts  about  the  square  of  the  hypot¬ 
enuse”  held  in  reserve  with  such  ad¬ 
mirable  discretion  by  Mr.  Gilbert’s  im¬ 
mortal  major-general. 

Sugar  in  all  its  forms  is  a  body  of 
vegetable  origin — in  other  words,  it  is 
stuff  manufactured  by  plants  to  serve 
some  useful  purpose  in  their  own  econ- 
omy.  They  make  it  for  themselves, 
not  for  us  :  we  only  steal  it.  Origi¬ 
nally,  and  for  the  most  part,  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  plant  as  a  food-stuff  to 
build  up  young  leaves,  buds,  flowers, 
and  branches.  Hence  it  is  especially 
common  in  roots,  tubers,  bulbs,  and 
growing  shoots,  as  well  as  in  the  sap 
which  ascends  to  the  young  foliage  in 
early  spring,  and  which  feeds  the  de¬ 
veloping  blossoms  in  the  flowering  sea¬ 
son.  A  great  many  plants  which  have 
no  special  store  of  sugar  in  the  form  of 
nectar  or  sweet  fruits  still  possess  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  vaguely  diffused  in 
this  way  for  future  use  through  their 
general  tissues. 

In  itself,  this  particular  constituent 
of  sap  is  not  much  more  interesting 
than  the  starches  and  other  bodies  with 
which  it  is  closely  allied,  and  of  which 
it  is,  in  fact,  but  a  slight  modification. 
But  while  starch  is  almost  tasteless,  the 
crystalline  nature  of  sugar  makes  it 
sapid,  as  we  say— gives  it  a  peculiar 
savor  which  I  need  not  further  describe, 
as  sufficiently  known  by  experience  be¬ 
forehand  to  the  greater  number  of  my 
intelligent  readers.  Now,  it  so  hap¬ 
pens  that  crystalline  bodies  possess 
above  all  others  the  property  of  stimu¬ 
lating  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  tongues 
of  animals.  Hence  it  comes  about  that 
sugar  in  one  form  or  another  is  particu¬ 
larly  sought  after  by  beasts,  birds,  and 
insects.  The  parts  of  the  plant  where 
it  is  collected  in  appreciable  quantities 
are  the  parts  which  depredators  most 
desire  to  lay  hands  or  claws  or  bills 
upon.  From  the  plant’s  point  of  view, 
of  course,  this  property  of  edibility  and 
attractiveness  to  animals  is  a  distinct 
disadvantage  :  no  herb  or  tree  desires 
to  be  eaten.  On  the  contrary,  it  lays 
itself  out  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid 
that  fate,  and  protects  itself  where  it 
can  by  spines  and  thorns  and  prickles, 
by  downy  hairs,  by  stings  like  the  net¬ 
tle,  or  by  unpleasant  flavors  like  the 
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buttercup  or  the  camomile.  And  so, 
as  a  rule,  we  find  in  Nature  that  the 
portions  of  plants  where  sugar  collects 
m  the  greatest  quantities  are  either 
hidden  underground,  or  encased  in  hard 
shells  and  nauseous  rinds,  or  mailed 
round  with  fiinty  stems,  or  protected 
by  offensive  and  defensive  armor. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  ways 
in  which  animals,  great  and  small,  may 
be  of  use  to  plant-organisms ;  and 
wherever  this  is  the  case,  the  plant 
bribes  them,  as  it  were,  to  perform  use¬ 
ful  work  for  it  by  laying  up  in  conven¬ 
ient  places  for  their  enjoyment  little 
stores  of  sugar.  I  will  not  say  much 
on  this  aspect  of  the  question,  because 
I  have  already  made  it  familiar  to  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Cornhill  on  previous  occa¬ 
sions  ;  but  still,  for  the  sake  of  formal 
completeness,  I  must  mention  very 
briefly  in  passing  the  two  chief  ways  in 
which  stores  of  sugar  are  thus  special¬ 
ized  for  the  attraction  of  friendly  ani¬ 
mals. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  the  nectar  or 
honey  in  flowers.  This  is  a  little  secre¬ 
tion  of  sugar,  mixed  with  a  few  deli¬ 
cate  flavoring  matters,  and  laid  up  by 
special  glands  near  the  base  of  the  pet¬ 
als  in  order  to  attract  the  fertilizing  in¬ 
sects,  or  even  in  some  cases  the  fertilizing 
birds,  such  as  humming-birds,  sun-birds, 
and  brush-tongued  lories.  The  insect 
or  bird  visits  the  flower  for  the  sake  of 
the  honey,  and  in  doing  so  incidentally 
and  unconsciously  carries  the  pollen 
from  the  stamens  of  one  plant  to  the 
virgin  ovary  of  another.  The  sugar  is 
the  wage  the  plant  pays  winged  crea¬ 
tures  for  their  services  as  carriers. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  sweet  edi¬ 
ble  fruits.  Here  sugar  is  laid  by  in  the 
soft  pulp  surrounding  the  grain  or  seed 
vessel,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by 
dainty  flavoring  matters  which  increase 
its  attractiveness,  as  in  the  strawberry, 
the  pineapple,  the  peach,  and  the  or¬ 
ange.  All  these  fruits  are  deliberately 
meant  to  be  eaten  :  they  court  inquiry  ; 
the  plant  produces  them  on  purpose  to 
allure  to  itself  parrots,  toucans,  mon¬ 
keys,  and  other  fruit-eaters,  which  de¬ 
vour  the  sweet  pulp,  but  disperse  the 
hard  and  indigestible  seeds  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  admirably  adapted  to  their 
proper  germination.  The  sugar  is  the 


wage  the  plant  pays  these  allies  for  sow¬ 
ing  and  manuring  its  seeds  for  it. 

Other  instances  occur  besides  these 
in  which  sugar  is  laid  up  in  special 
parts  of  plants,  alike  for  attractive  and 
roiective  purposes.  Ants  are  great 
oney  thieves  ;  but  as  they  crawl  indis¬ 
criminately  up  the  stems  of  weeds,  in¬ 
stead  of  flitting  direct,  like  bees  or  but¬ 
terflies,  from  flower  to  flower,  they  are 
useless  as  fertilizers,  because,  being  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  mere  smell  of  honey, 
they  do  not  go  regularly  from  herb  to 
herb  of  a  single  species,  but  run  about 
in  the  most  dissipated  and  inconstant 
way  from  one  kind  to  another.  They 
waste  their  host’s  pollen  in  riotous  liv¬ 
ing.  The  plant,  therefore,  buys  them 
off,  often  enough,  by  a  special  bribe — 
in  point  of  fact,  pays  blackmail  to  the 
burglars.  There  is  a  common  English 
vetch,  for  instance,  whose  stem  is  beset 
with  barbed,  arrowlike  stipules,  or 
downward-pointing  flaps,  which  block 
the  way  at  every  joint  against  crawling 
insects.  In  the  centre  of  each  such 
stipule  stands  a  tiny  black  spot,  which 
turns  out  on  examination  to  be  an  ac¬ 
tive  honey-gland  or  extra-floral  nectary. 
The  ants,  lured  by  the  sweet  scent, 
creep  up  the  stem  as  far  as  these  wee 
black  glands  and  rob  them  of  their 
honey  ;  but  finding  their  way  blocked 
by  the  barbed  projections,  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  go  on  to  the  flowers  them* 
selves  and  rifle  them  of  the  nectar  laid 
by  for  the  use  of  the  friendly  winged 
insects.  A  Central  American  acacia 
carries  the  same  wise  tactics  one  step 
further.  This  tropical  tree  suffers 
much  from  the  depredations  of  leaf¬ 
cutting  ants  ;  but  it  has  found  out  a  way 
to  guard  against  such  invaders  by  trans¬ 
forming  some  of  its  spines  into  hollow 
honey-bearing  domes,  intended  as  nests 
for  their  sugar-loving  congeners.  Lit¬ 
tle  communities  of  the  sugar-eating 
ants  take  up  their  aborle,  accordingly, 
in  the  homes  thus  provided  for  them, 
and  repay  the  plant  for  their  board  and 
lodging  by  acting  as  a  bodyguard,  and 
repelling  the  attacks  of  their  leaf-eating 
relations.  1  know  no  better  instance 
in  the  economy  of  Nature  of  an  offen¬ 
sive  and  defensive  alliance  concluded 
in  due  form  between  plant  and  animal. 

In  most  cases,  then,  where  we  find 
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considerable  quantities  of  sugar  con¬ 
spicuously  massed  in  any  part  of  a  plant 
organism,  the  sweet  juice  is  placed  there 
on  purpose  to  be  eaten.  In  compara¬ 
tively  small  masses,  it  is  stored  in  flow¬ 
ers  or  elsewhere  for  the  use  of  insects. 
In  larger  amounts,  it  is  stored  in  fruits 
for  the  use  of  birds  and  mammals.  And 
it  is  these  conspicuous  storehouses  of 
native  sugar  that  man  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  began  to  seize  upon  for  his  own 
purposes.  Himself  a  descendant  of 
the  fruit-eating  monkeys,  he  has  always 
remained  to  a  great  extent  a  fruit  eater. 
In  the  tropics,  to  this  day,  he  subsists 
largely  upon  plantains,  bananas,  man¬ 
goes,  bread-fruit,  and  cocoa-nuts, 
though  he  also  depends  to  no  small  de¬ 
gree  upon  subterranean  storehouses  of 
starch  or  sugar,  such  as  yams  and  sweet 
potatoes.  In  temperate  climates,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  derives  his  food 
more  from  seeds  than  from  fruits : 
wheat,  rye,  maize,  barley,  oats,  rice, 
and  millets  form  the  staple  of  his  diet, 
while  his  principal  subterranean  food, 
the  potato,  is  starchy,  not  sugary.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  his  inherited  sweet  tooth 
feels  the  need  for  sugar — a  need  which 
he  has  endeavored  from  all  time  to  sat¬ 
isfy,  especially  in  youth,  with  dried 
fruits,  figs,  raisins,  and  other  like  de¬ 
vices. 

Till  the  introduction  of  cane-sugar, 
however,  honey  was  the  chief  source 
relied  upon  for  the  gratification  of  this 
prime  want  in  humanity.  Hybla  and 
Ilymettus  took  the  place  now  filled  by 
Jamaica  and  Demerara.  “A  land  flow¬ 
ing  with  milk  and  honey"  was  the  ideal 
of  luxury.  And  honey  is  just  the  nec¬ 
tar  of  flowers,  collected  by  bees  for  their 

Eersonal  use,  and  perverted  by  man  to 
is  own  selfish  purposes.  At  first,  of 
course,  it  was  only  procured  from  the 
nests  of  wild  bees  ;  but  with  the  do- 
mesticiatioh  of  the  hive-bee  man  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  pressing  into  his  faithful  ser¬ 
vice  whole  communities  of  insect  work¬ 
ers,  who  could  gather  and  condense  for 
him  small  quantities  of  nectar  far  too 
insignificant  and  too  widely  diffused  for 
his  own  clumsy  fingers  to  garner  effi¬ 
ciently.  The  bees  themselves,  in  turn, 
obtain  different  brands  from  different 
sources :  clover-honey  is  clear  and 
white  ;  heather-honey,  on  the  contrary, 
is  deep  amber-colored  and  viscid.  It 
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is  well  known  that  the  bees  never  mix 
their  liquors  ;  each  sticks  on  each  day 
to  one  particular  species  of  flower ;  and 
I  do  not  doubt,  myself,  that  every  cell 
in  the  comb  is  stored  with  honey  of  a 
recognized  character.  Probably  old 
work^ers  can  tell  at  a  sip  buttercup, 
honey  from  ivy- honey  as  easily  as  old 
topers  can  recognize  ’70  port,  or  dig. 
tinguish  Veuve-Clicquot  from  Heid- 
sieck’s  dry  Monopole.  In  default  of 
flowers,  however,  the  industrious  bee 
will  have  recourse  to  honey-dew,  which 
is  mainly  the  saccharine  matter  from 
the  sap  of  leaves,  extracted  as  part  of 
their  food  by  aphides  or  plant  lice,  and 
exuded  by  them  from  special  organs  as 
a  waste  product  of  digestion.  You  can 
find  it  in  abundance  on  warm  days  in 
summer  as  a  sticky  and  slimy  deposit 
coating  the  surface  of  lime-leaves  ;  but 
the  honey  made  of  it  is  dark  in  hue  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

Curiously  enough,  the  main  modern 
sources  of  sugar  are  not  any  of  these 
conspicuous  and  specialized  deposits, 
which  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  the 
largest  and  most  natural  supplies  in  ex¬ 
istence.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  I 
have  said  that  sugar  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest  and  most  generally  diffused 
among  vegetable  substances.  It  lurks 
all  round  us.  Bees,  ants,  and  aphides 
can  obtain  it  almost  everywhere.  The 
difficulty  is  that  you  do  not  often  find 
it  in  quantities  sufficient  for  human 
manufacture.  Yet  so  common  is  sugar 
in  nature  that  in  dry,  hot  weather  it 
exudes  of  itself  from  the  sap  of  many 
trees,  through  ruptures  of  the  tissues 
due  to  drought,  or  through  the  minute 
punctures  made  by  insects  :  and  this  is, 
indeed,  one  source  of  honey-dew.  What 
is  known  in  trade  as  “  manna”  is  in 
part  such  dried  exudations  of  the  Sicil¬ 
ian  ash-tree  and  of  the  Australian  euca¬ 
lyptus. 

Clearly,  a  material  so  pleasant  and 
so  generally  diffused  as  sugar  was  sure 
in  the  end  to  be  einployed  by  man  for 
his  own  purposes.  The  next  point  was 
to  discover  some  form  of  sap  which 
should  yield  it  direct  in  commercial 
quantities.  Strange  to  say,  sugar  is 
practically  never  made  in  its  most  nat¬ 
ural  form  of  grape-sugar  from  the  grape, 
the  gooseberry,  the  peach,  or  the  cur¬ 
rant.  But  from  time  immemorial  the 
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manna-ash  has  been  tapped  in  Sicily 
and  Calabria,  and  its  juice  has  been 
boiled  down  into  a  sweet  substance 
known  as  mannite.  This  body  differs, 
however,  from  the  true  sugars  in  cer¬ 
tain  technical  points,  which,  with  rare 
consideration,  I  decline  to  inflict  upon 
the  unoffending  reader.  A  true  sugar 
is  similarly  obtained  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  sugar-maple  ;  the  trees  are  tapped 
in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  ascending  to 
feed  the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  it  is 
boiled  down  in  farmhouses  into  a  de¬ 
licious  sweetmeat  much  appreciated  by 
American  and  Canadian  children.  But 
the  main  sources  of  true  sugar  are  of 
course  three — the  sugar-cane,  the  beet¬ 
root,  and  the  various  palm-trees. 

Palm-sugar,  or  jaggery,  which  is 
probably  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
crystallized  sugar  known  to  humanity, 
is  procured  from  the  sap  of  the  cut 
flower-stalk.  By  a  singular  provision 
of  ^’ature — very  obnoxious,  no  doubt, 
to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  but  dear  to  the 
souls  of  unregenerate  humanity — what¬ 
ever  produces  sugar  for  one’s  toddy  pro¬ 
duces  also  on  the  same  stem  the  toddy 
to  put  it  in.  Thus  the  self-same  cane 
supplied  Mr.  Stiggins  with  his  famous 
pineapple  rum  and  with  the  four  large 
lumps  which  he  employed  to  sweeten 
it.  Thus,  too,  John  Barleycorn,  when 
“for  England’s  good  he  yields  his 
blood  ’  in  the  form  of  bitter  beer,  passes 
first  through  the  sweet  stage  of  malt, 
in  which  condition  he  can  easily  be  con¬ 
verted  into  the  substance  known  as 
maltose  or  malt- sugar.  It  is  the  same 
with  palm  juice.  When  simply  boiled 
down  it  produces  palm-sugar,  but  when 
allowed  to  ferment  it  turns  into  an  ex¬ 
cellent  substitute  for  Bass’s  pale  ale, 
called  palm-wine  or  toddy.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  original  and  only  genuine 
toddy,  all  others  being  spurious  imita¬ 
tions.  The  name  belongs  by  right  to 
the  heathenish  Malayan  and  Indian 
mixture,  and  has  been  imported  into 
Britain  by  the  returned  Anglo-Indian, 
more  especially  in  his  commonest  and 
most  toddv-cousuming  avatar  as  Tommy 
Atkins.  ‘‘  Malay  beer,”  again,  is  palm- 
wine  mixed  with  bitter  nerbs  which 
check  fermentation.  The  British  mind 
regards  it  with  contempt  as  a  very  in¬ 
ferior  imitation  of  the  genuine  article  ; 
but  then,  we  must  remember  that  Taci¬ 


tus  described  British  beer  itself  as 
‘  ‘  corn  and  water,  decayed  into  a  cer¬ 
tain  faint  resemblance  of  wine.”  The 
sugar  palm  of  the  Malay  countries  will 
pour  out  from  its  cut  flower-stalk  sev¬ 
eral  quarts  of  sap  daily  for  weeks  to¬ 
gether.  According  to  Mr.  Alfred  Rus¬ 
sel  Wallace,  this  sugar-palm  is  destined 
in  all  probability  to  replace  the  cane  in 
the  next  fifty  years  or  so.  It  has  the 
great  practical  advantages  that  it  will 
grow  on  the  poorest  and  rockiest  soil, 
and  that  it  can  be  cultivated  with  the 
lightest  and  most  intermittent  labor — 
qualities  calculated  to  endear  it  at  once 
to  the  mind  of  Quashie.  A  tree  which 
will  thrive  on  acres  of  waste  ground, 
which  will  yield  the  best  sugar  at  little 
labor  or  expense,  and  which  is  exactly 
adapted  to  the  habits  and  manners  of 
semi- civilized  people,  ought  to  turn  the 
tables  at  last  on  that  objectionable  and 
flavorless  interloper,  beetroot. 

Till  quite  recently,  however,  the  vast¬ 
ly  larger  quantity  of  the  world’s  sugar 
was  derived  from  grasses.  Most  chil¬ 
dren  know  that  the  tender  stem  of 
grass,  just  above  the  joints,  is  distinctly 
sweet ;  and  this  is  more  markedly  the 
case  with  the  larger  grasses,  such  as 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley.  The  big¬ 
ger  the  grass,  as  a  rule,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  sugar.  Maize  or  Indian  corn 
contains  large  quantities  of  sugary  juice 
in  its  pulpy  pith  ;  and  this  has  often 
been  used  (especially  in  America)  as  a 
source  of  sugar  manufacture.  The 
Egyptian  durra  or  sorghum  also  yields 
appreciable  quantities,  extracted  for 
commercial  purposes  both  in  Africa  and 
America.  The  ’cute  Yankee  is  not 
likely  to  let  sucrose  go  to  waste  for 
want  of  boiling.  But  of  all  grasses  the 
sugar-cane  is  the  richest  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  of  sugar.  It  is  a  gigantic  reed, 
allied  to  the  millets,  and  its  peculiarity 
is  that  the  pith  in  the  centre  of  the 
stem  is  wealthier  in  sweet  sap  than 
that  of  any  other  known  plant.  The 
main  object  of  this  sweet  juice  is  to 
feed  the  flower-heads  ;  and  the  sugar  is 
extracted,  as  in  the  palm-tree,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  plant  is  on  the 
point  of  using  it  up  for  this  its  proper 
purpose.  That  is  the  way  of  man :  he 
nnds  out  the  exact  time  when  each 
plant  or  animal  can  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  him,  and  appropriates  its 
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products,  like  the  anarchist  that  he  is, 
without  giving  a  second’s  thought  to 
the  convenience  of  the  producer. 

The  sugar-cane  is  by  descent  an  Ori¬ 
ental  plant,  and  according  to  Ritter, 
who  has  written  a  work  of  true  German 
erudition  (and  true  German  length)  on 
this  abstruse  subject,  is  of  Indian  ori- 
in.  In  its  wild  state  it  is  now  un- 
nown  ;  and  as  it  rarely  or  never  pro¬ 
duces  seed  in  cultivation,  it  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  tilled  from  an  extremely  early 
period,  for  plants  long  propagated  by 
means  of  suckers  seem  to  lose  at  last 
the  very  habit  of  seed-bearing.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  banana  and  the 
plantain,  both  of  which,  like  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  can  only  be  reproduced  by  means 
of  cuttings  ;  and  all  three  are  there¬ 
fore,  like  the  potato,  tending  by  slow 
degrees  to  inevitable  extinction.  The 
canes  are  planted  out  from  the  eyes  or 
buds  which  sprout  from  the  stems ; 
when  they  are  fit  for  cutting,  the  an¬ 
nual  shoots  are  hacked  down  with  cut¬ 
lasses,  and  the  stoles  or  root-stocks 
throw  up  fresh  shoots,  known  as  ra¬ 
toons,  in  the  succeeding  summer. 
Healthy  stoles  will  produce  ratoons  for 
several  seasons  running,  up  to  sixteen 
or  twenty  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
must  be  replaced  by  fresh  buds  or  cut¬ 
tings.  It  IS  usual  to  plant  the  canes  in 
rows  about  three  feet  apart ;  and  a  field 
of  these  gigantic  waving  grasses,  with 
their  vivid  green  leaves,  forms  a  beauti¬ 
ful  oasis  in  the  parched  and  arid  waste 
of  a  tropical  summer.  The  greenness, 
however,  is  generally  secured  by  artifi¬ 
cial  irrigation  ;  for  cane  is  a  thirsty 
soul,  and  drinks  with  avidity  every  drop 
it  can  lay  its  roots  on. 

The  plant  and  its  uses  have  been 
known  in  India,  its  native  home,  from 
time  immemorial.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
earliest  source  from  which  sugar  was 
produced,  and  all  other  modes  of  manu¬ 
facture  have  been  borrowed  from  or 
based  on  it.  The  early  classical  writers 
knew  sugar  vaguely  as  “  honey  of 
canes.”  To  the  Graeco-Roman  world 
the  sugar-cane  was  the  reed  which  the 
swarthy  Indians  delighted  to  chew,  and 
from  which  they  extracted  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  sweetmeat.  It  was  the  Arabs — 
those  great  carriers  between  the  East 
and  West — who  introduced  the  cane  in 
the  Middle  Ages  into  Egypt,  Sicily,  and 
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the  South  of  Spain,  where  it  flourished 
abundantly  till  West  Indian  slavery 
drove  it  out  of  the  field  for  a  time,  and 
sent  the  trade  in  sugar  to  Jamaica  and 
Cuba.  Naturally,  you  can  afford  to 
undersell  your  neighbors  when  you  de¬ 
cline  to  pay  any  wages  to  your  laborers. 
Egyptian  sugar  was  carried  to  London 
in  Plantagenet  times  by  the  Venetian 
fleet,  where  it  was  exchanged  for  wool, 
the  staple  product  of  mediaeval  Eng- 
land.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  cane  was  taken  from  Sicily  to  Ma¬ 
deira  and  the  Canaries.  Thence  it 
found  its  way  to  Brazil  and  Mexico,  to 
Jamaica  and  Hayti.  Cane-sugar  was 
well  known  in  Italy  about  the  second 
century,  and  has  been  common  in  Eng¬ 
land  since  the  Tudor  period.  The  spa¬ 
cious  days  of  great  Elizabeth  had  sugar 
for  their  sack  ;  and  ginger  was  hot  i’ 
the  mouth  too,  as  we  all  well  remember. 

There  is  a  common,  though  to  some 
extent  erroneous,  idea  that  sugar-cane 
as  a  crop  exhausts  the  soil  rapidly  and 
calls  for  abundant  manuring.  Practi¬ 
cally,  from  the  planter’s  point  of  view, 
this  is  true  ;  but  only  because  of  the  curi¬ 
ous  method  errmloyed  in  sugar-boiling. 
The  ancient  Hebrew  lawgiver  forbade 
his  people  to  seethe  the  kid  in  its  moth¬ 
er’s  milk  ;  but  the  modern  planter  adds 
insult  to  injury  by  boiling  the  cane- 
juice  with  its  own  waste  fibres.  The 
stems  are  crushed  by  being  passed 
lengthwise  through  powerful  rollers, 
which  express  the  juice  and  turn  out  the 
woody  matter  like  clothes  from  a  man¬ 
gle.  This  rejected  portion,  called 
“  trash”  in  the  West  Indies,  is  dried 
and  stacked,  and  then  used  as  fuel  to 
feed  the  engines  and  boil  the  syrup- 
pans.  The  consequence  is  that  the  en¬ 
tire  crop  is  consumed  and  taken  away 
from  the  soil  annually.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  to  manure  the  ground  well  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  drain  on  its 
resources.  But  no  part  of  this  drain 
is  caused  by  the  production  of  the  sugar 
itself ;  for  the  elements  of  sugar  are  ob¬ 
tained  entirely  from  the  air  and  water, 
and  owe  notning  in  any  way  to  the 
ground  the  plant  grows  from.  If  the 
“  trash”  were  allowed  to  rot  upon  the 
soil,  manuring  would  be  unnecessary. 
It  is  the  unnatural  practice  of  boiling 
the  juice  with  its  own  cane  which  in¬ 
volves  the  employment  of  manure,  su- 
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perphosphates,  and  artificial  fertiliz¬ 
ers. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  pointed  out  that  the 
gugar-palm  possesses  in  this  respect 
great  advantages  over  the  sugar-cane, 
for  a  cane-field  is  denuded  every  year  of 
its  whole  produce,  and  the  soil  thus  be¬ 
comes  exhausted  of  the  salts  and  min¬ 
erals  which  form  part  of  the  woody 
fibre  and  foliage.  To  restore  these, 
heavy  manuring  is  necessary.  But  with 
the  sugar-palm  nothing  is  taken  away 
except  the  juice  itself  ;  the  foliage  falls 
on  the  ground  and  rots,  giving  back  to 
the  soil  all  it  ever  received  from  it ;  so 
that  a  plantation  of  palms  will  go  on 
supplying  sugar  from  the  air  ‘.and  rain 
for  an  indefinite  period.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  carbonic  acid  and  water  con¬ 
tain  everything  needful  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sugar  ;  the  sunlight  supplies 
the  motive-power  required  for  the  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  leaf  of  the  plant  is 
merely  the  alembic  in  which  the  trans¬ 
formation  into  available  food-stuffs  is 
effected  by  the  incident  solar  energy. 

Thirty  years  ago,  if  one  was  writing 
of  sugar,  one  would  have  closed  the 
chapter  with  the  sugar-cane  and  the 
West  Indies.  But  of  late  years  an  im¬ 
mense  change  has  come  over  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  world  in  this  respect.  The 
sugar  trade  has  shifted  from  the  tropics 
to  the  temperate  zone  ;  and  it  is  that 
seemingly  passive  plant,  the  beetroot, 
that  has  headed  as  ringleader  this  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution.  Many  roots  are 
tolerably  rich  in  sugar  ;  everybody  must 
have  noticed  its  presence  in  carrots, 
from  which,  indeed,  it  has  even  at  times 
been  commercially  extracted.  But  sug¬ 
ar  is  still  more  abundant  in  the  beet, 
whose  juice  contains  about  15  per  cent 
of  crystallizable  sucrose.  As  an  indus¬ 
try,  the  production  of  beetroot  sugar 
has  a  curious  history.  It  originated  in 
France  under  Napoleon  I.,  when  the 
English  blockade  prevented  communi¬ 
cation  with  Martinique  and  Hayti.  It 
grew  rapidly  after  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  in  the  British  dominions ; 
and  being  fostered  by  protectionist  gov¬ 
ernments  on  the  Continent,  it  is  now 
beginning  to  drive  the  poor  antiquated 
and  superannuated  cane  entirely  out  of 
the  market.  Of  recent  years,  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  sugar  employed 
Nkw  Skbixs. — VoL.  LIX.,  No.  6. 


in  England  is  of  French  origin  or 
“  made  in  Germany.” 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  brown 
sugar  has  gone  out  and  white  sugar 
come  so  largely  into  fashion.  For  the 
sweet  and  pleasant  muscavadoes,  pro¬ 
duced  by  simple  boiling  of  the  crude 
cane-juice,  could  be  employed  for  sweet¬ 
ening  coffee,  for  the  domestic  rice-pud¬ 
ding,  for  the  use  of  infancy,  and  for  a 
great  many  other  simple  household  pur¬ 
poses.  The  half-refined  moist  sugar, 
commonly  known  as  Demerara,  still 
holds  its  own  for  these  daily  purposes. 
But  raw  beetroot  sugar  displays  its  ori¬ 
gin  by  an  unpleasant  earthy  flavor  ;  it 
smacks  of  the  soil  too  much,  and  car¬ 
ries  with  it  reminiscences  of  a  some¬ 
what  turnipy  character.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  brown  sugar  has  gone  out,  espe¬ 
cially  in  those  coarse  and  treacly  forms 
which  delighted  the  palate  of  our  un¬ 
sophisticated  childhood.  Refining  is 
at  present  almost  universal ;  and  the 
flavorless,  insipid,  loose-grained  beet¬ 
root  loaf  sugar,  sawn  into  oblong  bricks, 
has  invaded  our  breakfast  tables.  The 
light  moist  sugars  now  so  much  em¬ 
ployed  for  cooking  purposes  are  refined 
sugar  of  insufficient  purity  to  be  crys¬ 
tallized  into  loaves.  Cube-sugar,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  so  fashionable 
that  it  can  afford  to  present  the  coun¬ 
try  with  new  National  Galleries  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Art,  is  made  from  the  most  crystal¬ 
lizable  syrup,  which  runs  away  earliest 
from  the  charcoal  cisterns  of  the  refi¬ 
neries  ;  but  it  is  specially  treated  in  pe¬ 
culiar  moulds,  from  which  the  remain¬ 
ing  molasses  is  driven  off  with  rude  vio¬ 
lence  by  centrifugal  machines.  The 
result  is  pure  grains  of  transparent 
crystal. 

Sugar,  you  will  thus  perceive,  is  by 
no  means  a  special  or  unusual  com¬ 
pound.  Its  raw  material  exists  every¬ 
where  in  the  air  and  water.  It  can  be 
easily  manufactured  by  the  aid  of  sun¬ 
light,  in  the  leaves  of  trees,  shrubs, 
herbs,  and  weeds  generally.  It  is  dif¬ 
fused  in  greater  or  less  quantities 
through  the  most  various  plant  tissues. 
It  may  appear  in  root,  stem,  branches, 
leaves,  flower,  fruit,  seed-vessel ;  in 

frain,  sap,  pulp,  bulb,  shoot,  or  tuber, 
t  is  the  basis  of  almost  all  the  sweet 
things  known  to  humanity.  It  makes 
63 
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the  nectar  of  flowers,  and  the  honey  in 
the  honeycomb  ;  it  sweetens  our  fruits  ; 
it  is  present  in  most  of  our  edible  roots 
and  vegetables.  It  exists  even  in  milk, 
and  is  more  abundant  in  that  of  the 
frugivorous  than  of  the  herbivorous  ani¬ 
mals.  Man,  a  descendant  of  forestine 
fruit-feeders,  feels  the  want  of  it  in  most 
of  his  starchy  food — bread,  rice,  tapioca 
— and  supplies  the  need  by  artificially 
producing  it  from  cane  or  beetroot. 
This  need  for  sweets  is  most  marked  in 
childhood  ;  and  the  child  stands  nearer 
by  some  steps  than  the  adult  to  that 
“  hairy,  arboreal  quadrumanous  ances¬ 
tor”  whom  Darwin  has  given  us  as  the 
main  trunk  in  the  family-tree  of  hu¬ 
manity.  The  child  is  also  more  fru¬ 
givorous  and  graminivorous  than  the 
grown  man  and  woman  ;  he  learns  to 
be  more  and  more  of  a  carnivore  as  he 
approaches  maturity.  Need  I  point 
out,  per  contra,  that  childhood  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  age  of  lollipops  ? 

We  may  note  in  passing  that  a  taste 
for  'sugar  has  been  developed  in  time 
among  all  fruit-eating  and  flower-feed¬ 
ing  species.  So  also  has  a  taste  for 
bright  hues  and  an  advanced  color- 
sense.  Wherever  in  the  animal  world 
you  find  high  decoration  and  splendid 
or  expanded  ornamental  adjuncts — as 
in  the  butterflies,  the  golden  beetles, 
the  humming-birds,  the  sun-birds,  the 
toucans,  the  parrots — you  will  almost 
invariably  find  the  species  which  dis¬ 


play  them  are  confirmed  sugar-eaters. 
The  love  for  color  and  the  love  for  sug! 
ar  go  hand  in  hand  throughout  the 
whole  of  creation.  The  birds  of  prey, 
the  wolves,  the  carrion  beetles  have 
none  of  either.  They  are  dull  and 
dingy,  or  else  protectively  colored. 
Strange  as  it  may  sound  at  first  hear¬ 
ing  to  say  so,  sugar  and  the  aesthetic 
sense  are  bound  up  closely  together. 
Bright  flowers  are  the  colored  expan- 
sions  which  advertise  honey  to  insects 
bright  fruits  are  the  colored  pulps  which 
advertise  seeds  and  their  sugary  coat¬ 
ing  to  birds  and  mammals.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  overestimate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  conjunction.  And  is  it  not 
even  a  significant  fact  that  our  lollipops 
themselves  are  rendered  more  attractive 
to  the  color-loving  eyes  of  ingenuous 
youth  by  banded  streaks  of  red  and  blue 
and  yellow? 

Fruit,  flowers,  honey,  sugar :  these 
form  the  basis  of  all  aesthetic  develop¬ 
ment. 

One  word  more.  Admire  my  self- 
control.  I  have  not  once  mentioned 
the  existence  of  sugar  bounties  !  Such 
reticence  is  rare.  The  man  who  can 
treat  of  sugar  and  yet  hold  his  tongue 
on  the  subject  of  the  bounty  system 
might  be  safely  trusted  in  the  most 
mixed  society  to  avoid  saying  anything 
either  way  on  bimetallism.— Corn/uV/ 
Magazine. 


AND  ONE  UNKNOWN. 

“  And  yon,  O  sad,  who  still  endure 
Some  wonnd  that  only  time  can  care, 

To  you,  in  watches  of  the  night, — 
To  yon  I  sing  !” 


— Austin  Dobson. 


It  was  on  a  stormy  night  in  the  fall 
of  summer  that  he  first  appeared  among 
them  ;  and  the  noise  of  wave  and  wind 
was  so  loud  about  the  cottage  that  Mrs. 
Cawley  did  not  realize  his  knocking, 
till  she  was  ware  of  a  white  face,  wet 
with  rain,  peering  into  the  kitchen 
through  the  open  door,  and  of  a  tired 
voice  asking  bed  and  lodging  for  the 
night.  This  was  the  manner  of  his 
coming  ;  and  they  never  learned  more 
concerning  him  than  they  knew  then  : 
which  was  nothing  at  all. 


“  But  yew’ll  have  asked  the  gentle¬ 
man  his  name,  Mrs.  Cawley,  I  sup¬ 
pose?”  said  Mrs.  Kogers,  who  lived  m 
the  farm  to  the  left,  opposite.  “  I 
would  not  let  a  gentleman  be  into  my 
house,  not  however  proper  he  looked, 
without  asking  the  name  of  ’um.” 

Mrs.  Cawley  had  gone  somewhat  fur¬ 
ther.  She  had  observed  with  more 
than  a  mother’s  care  his  personal  ef¬ 
fects,  save  what  might  be  in  the  little 
black  bag  he  had  brought  with  him ; 
for  no  key  in  the  village  would  fit  that. 
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Bat  she  could  find  little  that  had  not 
been  procured  since  his  arrival,  and 
nothing  at  all  that  bore  the  traces  of 
any  name.  And,  seeing  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  no  letters,  nor  seemed  to  expect 
any,  it  was  evident  that  from  himself 
alone  could  she  gain  a  clew  :  and  this, 
at  the  outset,  he  had  quietly  declined 
to  give.  But  money  was  scarce  in 
those  parts  ;  and  the  stranger  paid  for 
his  lodging  regularly  ;  and,  after  all, 
if  a  young  gentleman  preferred  to  live 
unknown,  what  business  was  it  of  such 
as  her?  So  Mrs.  Cawley  allowed  him 
to  retain  her  rooms  at  twice  their  due 
rent ;  and  her  neighbors,  when  they 
had  raised  the  price  of  eggs  and  milk, 
acquiesced  in  the  arrangement. 

Not  but  that  they  sought  at  first  to 
learn  what  had  brought  him  there. 
When  a  youth  hides  himself  in  a  re¬ 
mote  seaside  village,  and  will  not  tell 
so  much  as  the  name  he  was  baptized 
withal,  it  looks  as  if  matters  were  not 
exactly  as  they  should  be.  Ou  this 
idea,  he  was  decoyed  into  conversation 
by  an  aged  villager,  who  touched  inci¬ 
dentally,  while  discussing  the  pilchard- 
fisheries  and  the  harvest,  upon  the  ma¬ 
jor  crimes  given  in  the  Decalogue,  and 
some  others  not  referred  to  therein. 
Bat  the  face  of  the  young  man  changed 
not  at  all  at  the  mention  of  any  one  of 
them ;  if  you  except  an  occasional 
twinkling  of  the  eyes  as  he  listened  to 
this  discourse.  Indeed,  his  face — it 
was  as  sad  as  any  saint’s  in  a  picture, 
and  a  good  deal  more  beautiful — did 
not  bear  much  trace  of  crime. 

“  Yu*s,  he’s  a  prutty  yewth,”  agreed 
Mrs.  Kogers,  as  she  watched  him  from 
the  dairy  window  pass  down  the  road. 
“  He’s  a  prutty  yewth,  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman  who  is  over  to  Mrs.  Cawley’s, 
though  he  is  sa  pale.  And  he  looks  as 
if  he  had  had  a  deal  of  trouble.  And 
yew  were  wrong,  Mr.  Kendal,  to  think 
he  could  have  done  anything  as  could 
make  him  shamed.” 

Which  verdict,  as  being  given  by  one 
who  was  a  landed  proprietor  in  the 
place  with  possession  of  three  cottages 
and  a  field,  who  had  been  to  America 
a  few  years  ago,  and  had  two  sons  out 
to  New  Zealand  and  one  of  them  on 
his  own  account,  was  held  of  value 
throughout  the  village. 

But  it  was  a  boy  who  really  settled 


the  question.  His  name  was  Hal,  to 
speak  brielly — Hal,  and  no  surname 
after  it.  He  was  the  wildest  urchin 
in  the  village  ;  and  having  selected  a 
squally  day  for  borrowing  the  coast¬ 
guard’s  dingey,  contrived  to  upset  the 
same  in  a  running  sea,  from  which  he 
was  pulled  out  in  a  shapeless  condition 
by  the  stranger.  Henceforward,  Hal 
used  to  follow  the  stranger  at  some 
distance,  like  a  well-trained  dog.  This 
made  Hal  an  object  of  envy  to  all  fel¬ 
low  urchins ;  for  with  children  the 
stranger  was  on  terms  of  friendship. 
Their  elders,  moreover,  to  whom  swim¬ 
ming  was  a  dark  art,  now  regarded  him 
with  awe  ;  and,  when  Mr.  Hughes  let 
fall  that  it  was  the  stranger’s  aid  which 
had  enabled  him  to  hire  a  second  horse, 
after  his  own  knocked  up  over  the  har¬ 
vesting,  and  when  Mrs.  Collcn  followed 
suit  with  some  story  about  the  best  tea 
and  sugar  from  the  grocer’s  as  she  was 
recovering  from  her  fever — it  was  de¬ 
cided  finally  that  he  was  a  “  proper” 
gentleman,  and  they  allowed  him  to 
go  his  way  in  peace. 

This  way  was  not  as  the  way  of  other 
men.  In  the  morning,  it  was  his  habit 
to  wait  with  some  anxiety  for  a  daily 
paper,  ordered  in  Mrs.  Cawley’s  name. 
What  he  wanted  with  it,  puzzled  Mrs. 
Cawley  much,  seeing  that,  as  she 
averred,  it  was  always  left  unopened  ; 
and  what  interest  a  young  gentleman 
could  find  in  a  list  of  advertisements, 
she,  Mrs.  Cawley,  could  not  conceive. 
“  Mebbe  it’s  they  notices  about  finding 
folk  as  is  lost,”  said  Mrs.  Kogers. 
“  Or  mebbe  it’s  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages,”  said  Mrs.  Cawley.  What¬ 
ever  it  was,  it  was  a  lunacy  that  did  no 
harm  to  any  one,  and  seemed  to  com¬ 
fort  the  youth.  When  he  had  carefully 
examined  the  outside  of  his  paper,  he 
went  out. 

If  the  stranger  had  come  there  to  eat 
out  his  heart  alone,  he  could  hardly 
have  chosen  a  better  place  for  the  proc¬ 
ess.  Kuthen  is  some  fourteen  miles 
from  the  nearest  station,  and  a  letter, 
when  it  comes  at  all,  reaches  you 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  baker’s 
boy  from  St.  Ewen,  or  the  good  nature 
of  the  woman  who  sells  crabs  along  the 
coast.  You  walk  over  great  solitary 
moors,  and  through  great  solitary 
plains  of  gorse,  and  under  great  solitary 
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cliffs,  breaking  into  deep  rocky  bays  ; 
and  the  ocean  stretches  before  you  in 
green  and  indigo  to  the  Western  World. 
You  might  walk  for  hours,  and  believe 
you  were  the  last  living  thing,  except 
the  seagulls,  left  alive  upon  the  earth. 

Here  the  youth,  when  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  morning  paper,  often  roamed 
abroad,  communing  with  himself.  He 
did  not  roam  in  the  manner  of  most 
strangers, — a  few  miles  along  the  beach 
and  back  again  for  lunch  or  supper. 
He  remained  away  the  whole  day  on 
his  little  wanderings,  returning  when 
only  the  white  marks  of  the  coastguard 
showed  the  line  of  path,  and  the  lights 
of  the  village  scarcely  twinkled  up 
from  the  valley  through  the  night- 
mist.  Sometimes  he  would  sit  motion¬ 
less  upon  the  cliff,  watching  the  broad 
embroidery  of  foam  below  him  ;  and 
sometimes  he  would  step  down  a  break¬ 
neck  descent  upon  the  shore,  and  van¬ 
ish  among  the  dark  marble  caverns. 
But  his  most  frequent  and  least  intel¬ 
ligible  pleasure  was  to  throw  off  his 
clothes  upon  the  rocks,  and,  plunging 
into  a  green  icy  pool,  revel  among  the 
depths  of  it,  or  look  up  at  the  circles 
of  light  upon  its  surface.  (Which  ac¬ 
counts  for  a  legend  prevailing  later  in 
those  parts,  that  a  merman  had  been 
once  espied  in  an  inaccessible  cove  near 
the  little  quay  ;  and  that  a  terrific 
storm,  which  fell  at  the  end  of  that 
vear,  was  foretold  by  this  appearance.) 
In  fact,  cold  and  hunger  seemed  of  no 
moment  to  him  ;  and  as  for  rain,  he 
rejoiced  in  it,  and  would  march  mer¬ 
rily  through  a  driving  sleet,  when  the 
boy  Hal,  who  observed  him  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  had  long  fled  home,  soaked  t& 
the  skin,  to  receive  his  mother’s  bless¬ 
ing. 

He  then  concluded  his  operations  by 
sitting  up  the  entire  night  at  the  bed¬ 
side  of  a  fisherman  in  the  last  stage  of 
a  galloping  consumption. 

Mrs.  Cawley  thought  this  a  profita¬ 
ble  time  to  explain  her  real  opinions  : 
— that  the  usual  season  for  sea-bathing 
had  long  passed  ;  that  to  walk  miles 
from  home  when  the  sky  was  full,  and 
the  wind  from  the  west  too,  was,  sav¬ 
ing  your  pardon,  somewhat  feckless  ; 
and  that  a  gentleman  should  not,  even 
for  the  sake  of  other  folk,  go  for 
twenty-four  hours  without  food  and 


June, 

sleep,  which  were  needful  to  keep  a 
body  alive,  and  that  taken  regular, 
especially  for  one  who  was  none  so 
strong  himself.  The  young  man  lig. 
tened  quietly,  and  continued  in  hig 
former  foolishness.  For  he  was  a 
young  man  of  wayward  nature ;  or 
else  his  trouble  was  of  that  curious 
kind  which  lifts  one  above  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  human  life, — so  far,  that 
is,  as  they  affect  one’s  self. 

So  the  summer  wore  into  autumn, 
and  autumn  into  winter ;  and  the 
youth  received  his  papers,  and  went  on 
his  wanderings  or  ministrations,  and 
grew  more  qnd  more  pale  and  delicate- 
looking,  like  the  lovers  in  the  story¬ 
books.  Also  they  of  the  village  canie 
to  like  him  more  and  more.  The  har¬ 
vest  had  been  bad  that  vear,  and  the 
fisheries  little  better.  Mrs.  Collen’s 
fever,  moreover,  had  paid  a  flying  visit 
to  some  other  homes  before  it  finally 
departed.  As  a  result,  distress  was 
very  fairly  distributed  throughout  the 
place.  In  this  field  of  misfortune  the 
stranger  moved  quietly  and  almost  un¬ 
seen,  learning  their  wants  by  means 
they  could  only  guess,  and  meeting 
them  with  a  tact  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  at  all :  and  this,  seeing  that  he 
still  mostly  kept  himself  to  himself, 
and  spoke  little  to  any  one  above  twelve 
years  of  age,  was  curious.  For  the 
one  thing  he  would  not  share  with 
them  was  his  own  trouble,  and  the 
great  thing  he  feared  from  them  was 
their  thanks.  Wherefore,  they  liked 
him  a  good  deal,  as  I  have  said.  They 
did  not  like  placidly  and  in  rdason,  as 
would  properly  educated  men  and 
women,  but  worshipped  him  with  a 
wondering  obeisance  ;  insomuch  that 
admiration  for  the  young  gentleman 
became  a  sort  of  religious  cult  in  that 
village.  “  Young  gentleman  ?”  said 
Mrs.  Rogers — “  Young  angel !”  and 
the  expression  was  not  deemed  too 
strong  even  by  Mr.  Kendal. 

But  one  day,  when  the  winter  was  at 
its  coldest  and  wildest,  he  remained  at 
home.  His  paper  had  been  delayed 
that  morning.  He  did  not  know  that 
the  baker’s  horse  was  employed  in  cart¬ 
ing  firewood  from  the  beach,  and  that 
the  baker’s  boy  had  to  go  his  rounds 
on  foot.  So  he  went  to  the  door  at 
intervals  of  five  minutes,  till  the  paper 
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came  ;  when  he  bore  it  off  with  a  sigh 
of  relief. 

It  was  almost  immediately  after  this 
Mrs.  Cawley  declared  that  she  heard  a 
little  noise  in  the  house  ;  and  know¬ 
ing,  she  said,  by  instinct  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  was  taken  unwell,  ran  into  his 
room. 

He  was  lying  back  on  a  chair,  his 
face  iron-gray,  and  trembling  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  ghost.  The  paper  lay,  un¬ 
folded  as  usual,  on  his  lap  before  him. 

“  It’s  Births,  Deaths,  and  Mar¬ 
riages  !”  said  Mrs.  Cawley,  as  she  hasti¬ 
ly  extracted  his  brandy  from  her  kitch¬ 
en  cupboard. 

She  played  round  the  subject,  in  her 
solicitude  for  his  condition  ;  but  th6 
stranger  gave  no  assistance.  When  he 
had  recovered  himself,  he  fetched  his 
hand-bag  and  a  light,  and  spent  the 
afternoon  burning  letters  and  walking 
up  and  down  his  room.  Then  he  went 
out. 

The  wind,  which  had  risen  with  the 
morning,  became  a  hurricane  by  night¬ 
fall,  and  blew  icy  cold.  They  spoke 
of  that  storm  in  the  village  for  many 
years.  The  blast  sang  among  the 
thatches,  and  blustered  rudely  in 
through  closed  doors  and  windows. 
Mrs.  Collen  heaped  an  armful  of  gorse 
upon  the  fire,  and  huddled  herseli  be¬ 
side  it.  She  remembered  clearly  how 
the  cold  had  begun  that  fever  from 
which  she  had  been  rescued  by  the 
stranger’s  aid. 

Mrs.  Rogers  sat  in  Mrs.  CawW’s 
kitchen  over  the  lodger’s  paper.  “  It’s 
Deaths,”  said  Mrs.  Rogers.  ‘‘It’s 
Marriages,”  said  Mrs.  Cawley.  But 
the  candle  danced  too  fitfully  to  see 
the  print,  and  her  argument  was  frozen 
by  a  chill,  which  even  the  lodger’s 
brandy  could  not  expel. 

Mr.  Kendal,  in  the  tap-room  of  the 
Traveller’s  Rest,  had  turned  from  an 
exposition  of  the  young  gentleman’s 
merits  to  a  description  of  the  tempests 
in  his  own  youth,  when  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and,  accompanied  by  a 
gust  of  wind,  the  boy  Hal  tumbled  into 
the  room.  He  gaped  on  them  speech¬ 
lessly  for  a  moment,  catching  his 
breath.  Then  he  blurted — 

“  Ther’  be  a  ship  out  to  sea !  A 
ship  showin’  lights  !” 

“  Wher’  ?”  said  Mr.  Kendal. 


“Down  ther’,  off  Trethewen  Head. 
An’  coastguard  Jim,  he  says  to  me,  ‘  Go 
an’  tell  ’em  to  come  down  an’  help  wi’ 
the  boat.’  An’  so  I  come  to  tell  yew. 
An’  I’m  woful  cold.” 

When  they  had  fought  their  way 
down  through  the  wind,  a  dusky  throng 
of  men  and  women  was  already  gath¬ 
ered  upon  the  near  part  of  the  quay  ; 
the  women  clinging  to  the  men,  and 
the  men  gesticulating  and  shouting 
words  that  were  not  audible  in  the  roar. 
A  coastguard,  with  the  aid  of  three 
fishermen,  had  brought  the  boat  to  on 
the  leeward,  where  she  danced  like  a 
cork  upon  the  water  ;  it  wanted  half  a 
dozen  more  to  man  her.  The  ship 
could  be  still  seen  to  the  north,  show¬ 
ing  signals  of  distress.  It  was  a  mighty 
storm.  The  waves  seemed  to  be  leap¬ 
ing  upon  the  end  of  the  quay  like  liv¬ 
ing  beasts  ;  and  the  wind  was  armed 
with  a  piercing  frost,  as  though  it  came 
direct  from  the  Arctic  regions. 

Presently  a  young  fisherman  sepa¬ 
rated  himself  from  the  mass  and  came 
forward,  followed  by  four  others.  The 
crowd  cheered.  But,  to  make  up  the 
tale,  one  more  was  necessary  ;  and  the 
coastguard  looked  at  the  crowd,  and 
the  crowd  looked  at  the  sea  and  at  one 
another,  while  the  foam  beat  and 
splashed  over  them  :  for  it  was  not 
probable  that  any  who  went  out  that 
night  would  return. 

They  were  pushing  off,  at  length, 
into  the  surge  with  one  hand  short, 
when  a  dark  figure  walked  upon  the 
quay,  and,  passing  silently  among  them, 
stepped  toward  the  boat.  It  was  “  the 
young  gentleman  over  to  Mrs.  Caw¬ 
ley’s  and  he  was  looking  out  to  the 
black  of  waters,  with  a  look  that  they 
did  not  understand.  Then  they  heard, 
above  the  wind,  a  shrill  childish  voice 
crying— 

“  Oh,  yew  must  na  go  !  yew  must  na 
go  !”  and  saw  the  stranger  bending 
down  over  the  boy  Hal,  who  was  claw¬ 
ing  his  knees. 

Just  then  the  moon  looked  down 
through  a  rift  of  the  clouds  upon  the 
quay  ;  and  certain  did  afterward  main¬ 
tain  that  there  was  a  wreath  of  light 
about  the  stranger’s  uncovered  hair, 
like  the  one  on  the  martyr’s  head  in 
their  Church- window  :  for  the  Cornish- 
men  are  an  imaginative  folk.  As  he 
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put  the  child  gently  from  him,  he 
slipped  into  his  hand  something  that 
glittered.  Then  he  lowered  himself 
into  the  boat.  The  crowd  looked  on 
in  silence. 

That  was  the  last  they  saw  of  him, 
or  them  that  were  with  him, — at  least, 
alive.  As  for  the  ship,  it  was  lost  to 
their  sight  soon  after  the  boat  had 
started.  They  waited  on  the  quay  till 
dawn,  wet  to  the  bone  and  frozen  to 
the  marrow ;  and  then  went  their 
way.  , 

What  was  the  stranger’s  mystery, 
they  never  fathomed.  Nor  did  any  in- 

?uiry  ever  reach  them  concerning  him 
rom  the  outer  world.  Some  great 
sorrow  he  seemed  to  have  bad,  which 
was  better  borne  away  from  those  who 
knew  him  ;  and  the  question  of  what 
it  might  have  been,  occupied  them  for 


June, 

a  few  winter  evenings ;  and,  in  after 
days,  they  would  now  and  again  lower 
their  voices  as  they  told  of  some  good 
thing  that  he  had  done  among  them. 
But  they  were  a  simple  people,  not 
much  given  to  wonderment.  They 
had,  moreover,  their  own  sorrows  to 
consider.  He  had  stepped  into  their 
lives  out  of  the  night  from  nowhere, 
and  into  night  and  nothingness  he 
passed  again ;  and,  in  a  while,  his 
memory  followed  after  him. 

Only,  a  little  boy  in  that  village  was 
long  held  in  the  more  account  among 
his  fellows  for  the  possession  of  a  locket 
of  real  gold,  containing  two  wisps  of 
hair,  one  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
other.  And,  in  the  neighboring 
churchyard  of  St.  Ewen,  on  the  right 
of  the  path  as  you  enter  by  the  wicket- 
gate,  stends  the  stern-board  of  a  boat 
with  an  inscription  on  it : — 


HERE  LIE  THE  BODIES 


or 

THOMAS' LLOYD 
WILLIAM  TBELAWMEY 
8AMUSL  WILLIAMS 
THOMAS  KZNDAL 
CHABLES  BT7DDOCK 

who  were  drifted  on  shore  in  a  Boat,  frozen  to  death, 
at  Tiethewen  Cove  in  this  parish,  on  Sunday, 
the  2lBt  of  December, 

MDOOCLXVI. 

—  Temple  Bar. 


WILLIAM  BUDDOCK 
DAVID  BOOEBS 
OWEN  PENVOLD 
BICHABD  BBOWN 
AND  ONE  UNKNOWN 
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The  symbolism  of  colors  is  a  subject 
that  covers  a  very  wide  field.  In  love 
and  in  war,  in  ecclesiasticism,  in  folk¬ 
lore,  in  dress,  in  art — in  almost  every 
department  of  life  and  of  thought,  col¬ 
or,  M  a  visible  type  or  symbol  of  the 
unseen  feeling  or  thought,  has  always 
played  a  very  prominent  part.  The 
symbolism  of  Green  is  varied  and  curi¬ 
ous,  and  not  a  little  contradictory. 
Green  is  emphatically  the  color  of  hope, 
of  freshness,  and  of  youth.  The  early 
ecclesiastical  painters  all  associate  it 
with  hope.  The  win^  and  robes  of 
Dante’s  angels  that  visited  the  souls  in 
purgatory  were  green.  This  associa¬ 
tion  may  explain  why  Armado,  in  Love’s 
Labors  Lost,  declares  that  “  green  is 
indeed  the  color  of  lovers,”  a  sentiment 


in  which  Shakespeare  is  supported  by 
Browne,  the  sweet  Devonshire  singer, 
who  says  that 

Green  well  befits  a  lover’s  heate. 

But  blaoke  beseems  a  mourner. 

This  view  of  the  color’s  symbolism 
may  also  perhaps  explain  the  many  and 
appreciative  references  to  green  eyes  to 
be  found  in  the  poets.  Green  eyes 
would  hardly  be  reckoned  as  an  element 
in  either  masculine  or  feminine  beauty 
by  most  plain  people  ;  but  the  poets  of 
many  different  countries  have  combined 
to  celebrate  their  charm  ;  and  who  have 
greater  claims  to  be  considered  authori¬ 
ses  on  beauty  than  the  poets  ?  In 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  nurse,  expatiat¬ 
ing  on  the  perfections  of  Romeo’s  rival, 
says :  . 
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Aa  eagle,  madam, 

Hath  not  bo  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye. 

As  Paris  hath. 

Dante,  describing  his  meeting  with 
Beatrice  on  the  summit  of  the  Purga¬ 
torial  Mount,  gives  her  eyes  of  this  col¬ 
or.  Calderon,  Cervantes,  and  other 
Spanish  writers  praise  the  eye  of  the 
emerald  hue,  in  which  they  are  imi¬ 
tated  by  Longfellow,  in  his  Spanish 
Student,  where  he  speaks  of  the  “  young 
and  green-eyed  Gaditana.”  But  per¬ 
haps  the  poets  do  not  intend  to  be  so 
precise  in  their  definition  of  color  as 
their  words  might  imply.  Green  is  of 
many  shades,  and  poetical  praise  of  em¬ 
erald  eyes  may  perhaps  be  best  inter¬ 
preted  by  Swinburne^s  beautiful  lines  in 
Felise : 

0  lips,  that  mine  have  grown  into, 

Like  April’s  kissing  May  ; 

0  fervid  eyelids,  letting  through 

Those  eyes  the  greenest  of  things  blue, 
The  bluest  of  things  gray. 

So  much  praise  of  green  eyes  is  some¬ 
what  curious,  when  one  recollects  that 
the  color  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
jealousy— the  “  green-eyed  monster”  of 
lago.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 
contradictoriness  of  the  symbolism  of 
this  chameleon-like  color.  Green  is 
the  color  of  lovers,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  color  of  jealousy  and  of  fickleness, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Chaucer,  it  is 
also  the  color  of  avarice.  In  the  Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Rose  he  thus  describes 
this  unlovely  personage  : 

Ful  Bade  and  oaytif  was  she  eek. 

And  also  grene  as  ony  leek. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  color  of  ava¬ 
rice,  the  belief  in  green  as  a  symbol  of 
fickleness  is  very  general.  Chaucer’s 
ballad  Against  Women  Unconstant  has 
for  burden  the  line  :  “  Instead  of  blue, 
thus  may  ye  wear  all  green and 
“  green,  forsaken  clean,”  is  a  familiar 
saying ;  or,  as  it  is  often  more  elabo¬ 
rately  put : 

Green’s  forsaken  ; 

Yellow’s  forsworn  ; 

Blue’s  the  color 

That  must  be  worn. 

In  some  country  parts,  when  a  young¬ 
er  sister  is  married  first,  the  elder  is 
said  to  “  wear  the  green  stockings  ;” 
and  years  ago  in  Scotland  it  was  act¬ 
ually  a  common  joke,  when  such  an 


event  happened,  to  send  a  pair  of  these 
undesirable  stockings  to  the  elder  sis¬ 
ter,  to  be  worn  at  the  dance  which  in 
the  evening  brought  the  wedding  fes¬ 
tivities  to  an  end.  It  is  perhaps  partly 
owing  to  this  association  with  incon¬ 
stancy,  and  partly  to  the  general  ill- 
luck  connected  with  green,  that  this 
color  is  so  generally  tabooed  in  wedding 
costumes : 

Married  in  May,  and  kirked  in  green, 

Baith  bride  and  bridegroom  winna  lang  be 
seen. 

One  reason  given  for  the  avoidance 
of  green  in  wedding  dresses  is  that  it  is 
the  chosen  color  of  the  fairies  ;  and  the 
little  people,  as  every  one  knows,  are 
very  quick  to  resent  anything  that  may 
appear  to  them  to  be  intended  as  an 
insult.  At  Lowland  Scotch  marriages 
of  past  times,  even  green  vegetables 
were  looked  at  askance,  and  kale  was 
not  allowed  to  adorn  the  table  with  its 
curly  head.  The  combination  of  white 
and  green  appears  to  be  particularly 
portentous,  according  to  the  old  lines  : 

Those  dressed  in  blue 

Have  lovers  true  ; 

In  green  and  white 

Forsaken  quite. 

It  is  another  example  of  the  curious 
inconsistency  of  the  symbolism  of  green 
that  the  color  which  is  pre-eminently 
that  of  hope  and  of  youth — with  which 
it  seems  strange  to  connect  aught  but 
good  fortune — should  be  also  so  gener¬ 
ally  regarded  as  unlucky.  In  some 
parts  of  the  south  of  England  rustic 
folks  regard  green  with  such  aversion 
that  they  will  not  use  it  at  all,  either 
in  dress  or  in  the  furnishing  or  decora¬ 
tion  of  their  homes.  A  few  years  ago, 
a  learned  German,  Dr.  Cassel  of  Berlin, 
published  a  little  book  on  the  emerald 
color,  in  which  he  lays  it  down  that 
green  is  the  color  of  the  devil  and  of 
demons  generally,  and  this  position  he 
supports  by  a  multitude  of  instances 
gathered  from  various  parts  of  Eur^e, 
showing  its  diabolical  associations.  The 
belief  in  demoniac  agency  and  activity 
underlies  a  great  part  of  those  curious 
notions  and  observances  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  which  are  now  rapidly  dying 
out,  and  this  association  of  such  agency 
with  the  color  green  is  doubtless  at  the 
bottom  of  the  very  general  belief  in  its 
unluckiness. 
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Of  course  there  have  always  been 
many  people  who  have  disregarded  all 
such  beliefs,  and  green  has  been  worn 
many  a  time  and  oft.  Planch6  tells  us 
that  about  1680  it  was  the  favorite  color 
in  clothes ;  and  no  idle  superstition 
kept  our  archers  and  huntsmen  of  old 
from  wearing  suits  of  Lincoln  green. 
A  conspicuous  instance  of  the  love  of 
this  color  in  costume  is  found  in  the 

ferson  of  Manfred,  the  famous  South 
talian  king.  We  are  particularly  told 
that  when,  in  the  summer  of  1259,  he 
waited  on  the  quay  at  Trani,  in  Apulia, 
to  welcome  his  bride,  the  Princess  Helen 


of  Epirus,  he  was  dressed  in  his  favor¬ 
ite  green,  “  the  color  of  hope  and 
youth.”  On  the  other  hand,  and  apart 
from  the  general  superstition,  there  are 
particular  families  that  regard  the  color 
as  of  specially  ill  omen  if  worn  by  one 
of  their  members.  It  is  held  in  ill  re¬ 
pute  by  both  the  Ogilvies  and  the 
Grahams  ;  and  the  Sinclairs  of  Caith¬ 
ness  look  upon  it  as  unlucky,  because 
their  forefathers,  who  fought  and  fell, 
almost  to  a  man,  at  Flodden  Field, 
were  dressed  in  green  on  that  fatal  day. 
— Chambers’s  Journal. 
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There  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  acci¬ 
dental  in  the  fact  that  among  the  birds 
of  the  airy  waste  and  the  leafy  wood¬ 
land  the  skylark  has  received  special 
honor  at  the  hands  of  English  poets. 
Possibly,  if  those  useful  but  prosaic 
creatures,  the  statisticians  of  literature, 
were  to  count  isolated  references,  it 
might  be  found  that  the  nightingale 
had  a  wider  suffrage  of  poetic  celebra¬ 
tion  ;  but  with  many  English  singers 
knowledge  of  the  nightingale  is  a  thing 
of  rumor  and  report,  devoid  of  that  in¬ 
timacy  which  stirs  the  emotions  to 
spontaneous  impassioned  utterance. 
His  season  is  brief,  his  area  is  narrow, 
and  perhaps  the  greater  number  of  us 
live  our  threescore  years  and  ten  with¬ 
out  being  once  thrilled  by  his  uniquely 
moving  music ;  but  all  the  summer 
through,  from  every  slope  of  lush 
meadow  or  stretch  of  heathery  moor¬ 
land,  the  lark  rises  into  the  blue  with 
his  rapturous  ripple  of  song,  and  he 
who  has  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear 
can  hardly  miss  some  vision  of  the 
soaring  flight,  some  audit  of  the  exul¬ 
tant  melody.  And  yet,  though,  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  the  urban 
house-sparrow,  the  skylark  is  the  most 
familiar  of  English  birds,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  certain  fascination  of  strange¬ 
ness  in  that  sudden  upward  dart  and 
arresting  gush  of  music,  which  never 
fails  to  work  its  peculiar  indefinable 
spell  upon  sense  and  spirit.  We  have 


many  singers  of  the  hedgerow  and  the 
woodland,  but  the  lark  is  the  only 
singer  of  the  empyrean  ;  he  alone  re¬ 
alizes  for  us  the  magical  combination 
of  the  physical  energy  of  soaring  flight 
with  the  emotional  rapture  of  the  sus- 
tained  passion  of  song. 

It  is  therefore  natural,  and  a  thing 
to  be  expected,  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  we  should  have  an  anthology  of 
the  skylark  just  as  we  have  anthologies 
of  the  themes  provided  by  the  four  sea¬ 
sons,  by  sunrise  and  sunset,  by  the  sea 
and  the  mountains,  by  love  and  patri¬ 
otism,  by  sleep  and  death.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  skylark  poems  is  comparatively 
a  small  one,  but  if  it  lacks  impressive¬ 
ness  of  bulk  it  possesses  the  more  pene¬ 
trative  impressiveness  conferred  by 
emotional  intensity  and  perfection  of 
imaginative  rendering.  Shelley’s  poem 
“  To  a  Skylark,”  to  name  but  a  single 
example,  must  be  numbered  among  the 
great  lyrics  of  the  world,  and  few  who 
have  sung  of  the  “  ethereal  minstrel” 
can  be  said  to  have  sung  unworthily. 

In  the  casual  allusions  to  the  skylark 
made  by  a  multitude  of  poets  (an  inter¬ 
esting  collection  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Phil  Robinson’s  volume,  “  The 
Poet’s  Birds”)  the  most  frequent  ref¬ 
erences  are  to  that  supposed  habit  of 
the  bird  which  is  commemorated  in  the 

firoverb  about  rising  with  the  lark  and 
ying  down  with  the  lamb.  Careful 
observers  say  that  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
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gaic  fact  the  lark  is  not  always  the 
earliest  of  feathered  singers,  but  the 
tradition  of  his  priority  has  become 
too  well  established  to  be  easily  dis¬ 
credited.  Chaucer  tells  how 

“  Altho’  it  were  not  day  by  hoores  two 
Yet  sang  the  larke 

Shakespeare  exclaims — 

"  Lo,  here  the  gentle  lark  weary  of  rest 

From  bis  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high 

And  wakes  the  morning 

and  Milton  in  “  L’ Allegro”  declares 
that  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  crew  of 
Mirth  to  which  he  craves  admission  is 

“  To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 

And,  singing,  startle  the  dull  night. 

From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies. 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise.*’ 

Then,  too,  as  the  lark’s  early  note 
has  its  suggestion  of  wakeful  energy, 
so  its  upward  singing  flight  is  not  less 
rich  in  suggestions  of  devout  aspira¬ 
tion,  and  “  holy  George  Herbert”  in 
his  “  Easter  Wings”  breathes  the 
prayer — 

“  With  Thee 

Oh  let  me  rise 

As  larks  harmoniously. 

And  sing  this  day  Thy  victories  ; 

Then  shall  the  fall  further  the  flight  in  me.” 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  model  of  early 
rising  or  an  embodiment  of  grateful 
aspiring  devotion  that  the  skylark  has 
appealed  to  those  poets  who,  by  more 
direct  and  elaborate  treatment,  have 
made  it  specially  their  own.  The  rap¬ 
ture  of  the  song,  the  nest  in  the  grass, 
the  commerce  with  the  sky,  the  com¬ 
bined  hints  of  homeliness  and  unearth¬ 
liness,  the  ambassadorship  between 
earth  and  heaven — these  are  the  themes 
of  the  chief  celebrators  of  the  skylark. 
In  Shelley’s  verse  even  the  material 
physical  life  of  the  little  singer  alto¬ 
gether  disappears.  It  is  not,  it  never 
was,  a  bird  :  it  is  a  “  blithe  spirit,” 
only  to  be  known  through  symbols  of 
star  and  flower  and  rainbow-cloud  and 
embowered  maiden  and  rose  and  glow¬ 
worm  and  “  poet  hidden  in  the  li^t  of 
thought.”  It  lives  a  conscious  life 
free  from  all  the  limitations,  longings, 
and  pains  of  ordinary  consciousness  ; 
it  is  an  “  unbodied” — or  as  another 
reading  has  it — an  “  embodied  joy,” 
devoid  even  of  a  capacity  for  aught  but 


happy  exultation,  and  therefore  no 
song  of  the  human  creatures  who  ‘‘  look 
before  and  after  and  pine  for  what  is 
not”  can  compare  with  its  “  rain  of 
melody.” 

”  Chorus  hymeneal 
Or  triumphal  chant 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt, 

A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden 
want. 

**  What  objects  are  the  fountains 
Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 

What  fields  or  waves  or  mountains  ?  ' 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 

What  love  of  thine  own  kind?  what  ignorance 
of  pain  ? 

“  With  thy  clear  keen  joyanoe 
Languor  cannot  be  : 

Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee  : 

Thou  lovest,  but  ne'er  knew  love’s  sad  satiety.” 

In  fact  Shelley’s  skylark,  like  his 
cloud  and  his  west  wind,  is  something 
entirely  different  from  the  physical  ob¬ 
ject  presented  to  ordinary  sensation  ; 
it  is  a  living  idea,  a  spiritual  essence, 
and  the  effluence  of  its  being  is  a  su- 
persensuous  music  heard  by  the  poet 
alone.  Few  indeed  are  the  poets  with 
Shelley’s  art  or  instinct  of  etherealiza- 
tion  ;  but  to  almost  all  singers  of  the 
skylark  it  is  something  more  than  a 
soaring  carolling  bird  :  its  lonely  home, 
its  upward  flight,  its  sustained  far- 
reaching  ripple  of  jubilant  song  are  rich 
in  multiplicity  of  emotional  or  ethical 
suggestion.  Of  the  less  known  sky¬ 
lark  poems  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
is  that  of  Mrs.  Augusta  Webster  in  the 
little  volume  entitled  “  A  Book  of 
Rhyme,”  where  the  skylark  appears  as 
the  winged  Hermes  of  love — a  message- 
bearer  between  the  loving  on  earth  and 
the  beloved  in  heaven. 

”  Winged  voice  to  tell  the  skies  of  earth, 

Sing  earth-bom  lark,  sing  on,  sing  clear. 
Sing  into  heaven  that  she  may  hear  ; 

Sing  what  thou  wilt,  so  she  but  know 

Thine  ecstasy  of  summer  mirth. 

And  think  ‘  ’Tis  from  the  world  below.’ 

”  Instant  old  wont  returns  fresh  brought. 

And  her  desire  goes  seeking  me. 

For  whom  her  whole  world  used  to  be 

And  all  my  world  for  sake  of  her  ; 

She  cannot  think  an  earthward  thought 

That  shall  not  seem  my  messenger. 
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“  She  will  be  glad  for  love,  and  smile, 

Saying,  *  Thank  Gtod  for  love  like  onrs  ;  ’ 
Saying,  *  There  come  the  kind  home  hours  ; 
His  work-day  will  be  sped  ere  long. 
That  keeps  him  hence  this  little  while.’ 
Sing,  lark,  until  she  know  thy  song. 

Sing  of  the  earth,  but  sing  no  care, 

Sing  thine  own  measureless  content ; 

She  will  remember  what  it  meant ; 

Griefs  are  too  base,  but,  carolling  thus, 
Thou  with  thy  joy  may’st  reach  her  there. 
And  she  joy  too,  remembering  us.” 

Here  the  true  motive  is  not  the  flight 
or  song  of  a  bird,  but  the  outflowing 
of  an  emotion,  just  as  in  Wordsworth’s 
most  famous  skylark  poem  it  is  a  grave 
ethical  lesson,  the  bird  being  discerned 
as  a 

”  Type  of  the  wise  who  soar  but  never  roam, 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and 
Home.” 

Wordswoith  has,  however,  another 

{)oem  “  To  a  Skylark,”  which,  though 
ess  widely  known — perhaps  because  it 
supplies  no  familiar  quotation — is  a 
much  closer  rendering  of  its  nominal 
theme,  and  is  characterized  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  effusive  gayety  seldom  achieved  by 
a  poet  whose  normal  mood  was  self¬ 
consciously  meditative.  Indeed,  the 
stanzas  are  in  many  respects  so  un- 
Wordsworthian  that  few  readers  to 
whom  they  were  unknown  would  guess 
their  author. 

“  Up  with  me  !  up  with  me  into  the  clouds  ! 
For  thy  song,  lark,  is  strong  ! 

Up  with  me  !  up  with  me  into  the  clouds  ! 
Singing,  singing. 

With  clouds  and  sky  about  thee  ringing, 
Lift  me,  guide  me  till  I  find 
The  spot  which  seems  so  to  thy  mind. 

****** 

There  is  madness  about  thee,  and  joy  divine 
In  that  song  of  thine  ; 

Lift  me,  guide  me  high  and  high 
To  thy  banqueting-place  in  the  sky. 
****** 
Happy,  happy  liver, 

I  With  a  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  river 
'  Pouring  out  praise  to  the  Almighty  Giver, 
Joy  and  jollity  be  with  ns  both  !” 

Wordsworth’s  joy  was  wont  to  be  of 
a  very  quiet  kind  :  when  he  tells  us, 
for  example,  that  his  heart  “  dances 
with  the  daffodils,”  we  feel  that  the 
dance  must  be  a  very  decorous  and  dig¬ 
nified  movement ;  and  the  mood  of 
jollity,  as  ordinary  mortals  understand 
the  word,  was  a  mood  with  which  we 
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can  hardly  imagine  him  even  desiring 
familiarity.  Hence  there  is  something 
in  the  exuberance  of  these  lines  which 
seems  almost  forced  and  unreal,  as  if 
the  poet  were  trying  hard  to  feel  and 
express  an  emotion  which  he  guessed 
at  rather  than  shared.  Still,  the  guess, 
as  such,  is  a  good  one  ;  it  brings  us 
nearer  to  the  actual  singing  lark  than 
we  are  brought  by  the  much  finer, 
much  more  imaginative  address  to  the 
“  ethereal  minstrel,  pilgrim  of  the 
sky,”  the  true  motive  of  which  is  not 
the  song  but  the  home  which  inspires 
it — ”  the  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground,” 

”  The  nest  which  thou  caust  drop  into  at  will, 

Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music 
still.” 

The  light-hearted  Ettrick  Shepherd 
had  much  more  of  natural  fellow-feel¬ 
ing  with  the  lark’s  jollity  ;  and  “  The 
Skylark”  of  Hogg  is  instinct  with  an 
eager  spontaneity  of  svmpathetic  ap¬ 
preciation  which  Wordsworth  strives 
after  rather  than  attains. 

*  ‘  Bird  of  the  wilderness,  blithesome  and  cam¬ 
berless. 

Sweet  be  thy  matin  o’er  moorland  and  lea ; 

Emblem  of  happiness,  blest  be  thy  dwelling- 
place. 

Oh,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  !” 

The  stanzas  are  too  familiar  to  de¬ 
mand  further  quotation.  They  have 
perhaps  more  of  fluent  rhetoric  than 
of  the  higher  qualities  of  poetry,  and 
they  are  marred  by  the  unimaginative 
conventionalism  “  musical  cherub 
but  they  have  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
them,  for  they  render  a  natural  emo¬ 
tion  with  fervor,  simplicity,  and  ad¬ 
equacy  ;  and  when  the  lark  suddenly 
rises  before  us  with  his  burst  of  mel¬ 
ody,  most  of  us  will  find  that  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  moment  is  uttered  most  truly 
not  by  the  dithyrambic  of  Shelley  or 
the  reflective  strain  of  Wordsworth, 
but  by  the  homely  music  of  Hogg. 

Leas  widely  known  but  equally  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  suffrages  of  lovers  of  the 
lark,  with  not  less  of  lyrical  fervor, 
and  with  a  more  distinct  stamp  of  im¬ 
agination,  is  Mr.  Eric  Mackay’s  “  Ris¬ 
ing  of  the  Lark.”  Mr.  Mackay  also 
sings  of  the  bird  rather  than  philoso¬ 
phizes  upon  it,  save  in  the  earlier  stan¬ 
zas  which  express  a  craving,  born  of 
human  self-consciousness,  for  an  utter- 
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ance  denoting  a  knowledge  of  grief  as 
well  as  of  joy. 

i<  Rethinks  a  bard  (and  thon  art  one)  should 
gait  his  song  to  sorrow, 

And  tell  of  pain,  as  well  as  gain,  that  waits 
ns  on  the  morrow  ; 

Bnt  thon  art  not  a  prophet,  thon. 

If  nanght  bnt  joy  can  touch  thee  now  ; 
If,  in  thy  heart,  thon  hast  no  tow  that 
speaks  of  Nature’s  anguish.” 

Here  is  certainly  an  intrusion  of  the 
Weltsclmerz  which  dominates  so  much 
of  our  modern  verse,  but  as  Mr.  Mac- 
kay  warms  to  his  theme  his  song  frees 
itself  from  the  tone  of  pensive  reflec¬ 
tiveness,  and  becomes  instinct  with  an 
unalloyed  and  unsophisticated  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  gladness  of  happy  life. 

“  This  is  the  advent  of  the  lark— the  priest 
in  gray  apparel, — 

Who  doth  prepare  to  trill  in  air  his  sinless 
summer  carol ; 

This  is  the  prelude  of  the  lay 
The  birds  did  sing  in  Caesar’s  day. 

And  will  again,  for  aye  and  aye,  in  praise 
of  God’s  creation. 

0  dainty  thing,  on  wonder’s  wing,  by  life 
and  love  elated, 

Ob !  sing  aloud  from  cloud  to  cloud,  till  day 
be  consecrated  ; 

Till  from  the  gateways  of  the  mom, 
The  sun,  with  all  its  light  unshorn. 

The  robes  of  darkness  round  him  torn,  doth 
scale  the  lofty  heavens  !” 

Neither  Hogg  nor  Mr.  Mackay  loses 
sight  of  the  object,  but  we  can  find  in 
the  poetry  of  the  lark  an  even  closer 
intimacy  of  association  and  a  finer  fidel¬ 
ity  of  rendering.  It  is,  as  has  been 
seen,  a  way  of  tne  poets  to  sing  of  the 
bird  not  as  a  mere  bird,  but  as  a  lovely 
natural  image  or  embodiment  of  hu¬ 
man  thought  or  feeling.  For  verses 
in  which  we  find  the  lark  and  nothing 
but  the  lark  we  have  to  turn  to  a  liv¬ 
ing  poet.  In  Mr.  George  Meredith’s 
lovely  lyric,  “  The  Lark  Ascending,” 
we  have  no  ”  blithe  spirit,”  no  ‘‘  ethe¬ 
real  minstrel,”  no ‘‘ love  bearing  mes¬ 
senger,”  no  ‘‘  musical  cherub  we 
have  this — the  lark  himself. 

"  He  rises  and  begins  to  round. 

He  drops  the  silver  chain  of  sound 
Of  many  links  without  a  break. 

In  chirrup,  whistle,  slur  and  shake. 

All  intervolved  and  spreading  wide. 

Like  water  dimples  down  a  tide 
Where  ripple  ripple  overcurls 
And  eddy  into  eddy  whirls  ; 


A  press  of  hurried  notes  that  ran 
So  fleet  they  scarce  are  more  than  one. 

Yet  changingly  the  thrills  repeat 
And  linger  ringing  while  they  fleet. 
***** 
Unthinking  save  that  he  may  give 
His  voice  the  outlet,  there  to  live 
Renewed  in  endless  notes  of  glee. 

So  thirsty  of  his  voice  is  he. 

For  all  to  hear  and  all  to  know 
That  he  is  joy,  awake,  aglow. 
***** 

Shrill,  irreflective,  unrestrained, 

Bapt,  ringing,  on  the  jet  sustained 
Without  a  break,  without  a  fall. 

Sweet -silvery,  sheer  lyrical. 

Perennial,  quavering  up  the  chord 
Like  myriad  dews  of  sunny  sward 
That  trembling  into  fulness  shine. 

And  sparkle,  dropping  argentine.” 

No  one  who  has  read  it  can  forget 
one  pathetic  incident  of  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes’s  “  Hundred  Days  in 
Europe.”  The  veteran  autocrat  and 
his  party  were  traversing  Salisbury 
Plain  when  all  at  once — but  the  story 
must  be  told  in  his  own  words  : 

”  As  we  drove  over  the  barren  plain, 
one  of  the  party  suddenly  exclaimed, 
*  Look  !  look  1  see  the  lark  rising  I  ’ 
I  looked  up  with  the  rest.  There  was 
the  bright  blue  sky,  but  not  a  speck 
upon  it  which  my  eyes  could  distin¬ 
guish.  Again,  one  called  out,  *  Hark  I 
hark  !  hear  him  singing  !  ’  I  listened, 
but  not  a  sound  reached  my  ear.  Was 
it  strange  that  1  felt  a  momentary 
pang  ?  Those  that  look  out  of  the  win¬ 
dows  are  darkened,  and  all  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  music  are  brought  low.  Was  I 
never  to  see  or  hear  the  soaring  song¬ 
ster  at  Heaven’s  gate — unless,  unless 
— if  our  mild  humanized  theology 
promises  truly,  I  may  perhaps  here¬ 
after  listen  to  him  singing  far  down 
beneath  me?” 

To  have  come  within  sight  and  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  skylark,  and  yet  to  know 
that  never  in  life  will  it  be  seen  or 
heard,  may  be  a  “  sentimental  griev¬ 
ance,”  yet  it  is  a  trouble  which  some¬ 
how  appeals  to  us  more  keenly  than 
the  substantial  annoyance  of  a  delayed 
or  lost  dinner.  But  the  story  has  been 
transcribed  for  the  sake  of  pointing  out 
that  if  Dr.  Holmes,  or  any  one  else 
who  had  never  listened  to  the  skylark, 
wished  to  realize — so  far  as  such  reali¬ 
zation  might  be  possible — the  music 
and  magic  of  the  unheard  melody,  we 
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should  send  him  not  to  Shelley  or  is  another  charm  ^  not  less  potent, 
Wordsworth,  or  even  to  Hogg  or  Mr.  though  with  a  differing  potency,  in  the 
Mackay,  but  to  Mr.  George  Meredith  poetry  which  tells  nature’s  own  secret 
with  his  rendering  of  “  the  silver  chain  not  the  secret  of  man’s  passions  and 
of  sound,”  the  “  press  of  hurried  notes  yearnings  written  in  a  hieroglyph  of 
that  run  so  fleet  they  scarce  are  more  star  and  cloud  and  bird  and  flower, 
than  one,”  the  “  simple  singing  of  de*  The  poetry  of  the  skylark  which  ig 
light”  that  is  sustained  “  without  a  compact  of  image  and  symbol  and  para- 
break,  without  a  fall.”  ble  is  lovely  and  delightful,  but  it 

It  is  true  that  nature  and  all  the  would  be  incomplete  without  that  other 
things  of  nature  are  made  human  and  poetry  in  which  we  see  and  hear  the 
lovable  by  what  Mr.  Ruskin  has  called  brown  bird  himself,  and  are  made  to 
“  the  pathetic  fallacy,”  and  the  poetry  feel  that  his  own  little  life  of  soaring 
which  embodies  that  fallacy  has  a  song  is  not  unworthy  of  celebration.— 
charm  which  is  all  its  own  ;  but  there  Leisure  Hour. 
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BY  GEORGE 
“  In  the  sad  south-west,  i 

Away  to  the  east  of  the  Sierra  ^^e- 
vada  range,  which  intersects  the  State 
of  California,  lies  a  strange,  little- 
known  region  of  desert  and  mountain, 
sage-brush,  waste,  and  borax  lakes. 
Long  deep  valleys  alternate  with  moun¬ 
tain  chains  from  the  Sierras  to  the 
Rockies.  This  is  the  home  of  the 
Puite  and  the  Shoshonee,  of  the  “  side¬ 
winder”  rattlesnake,  and  of  the  horned 
toad.  The  hills  are  rich  in  minerals, 
and  the  valleys  fertile  if  irrigated. 
They  are  especially  ad^ted  for  raising 
fruit  and  alfalfa — the  Lucerne  grass  of 
Europe.  Grapes,  peaches,  pears,  ap¬ 
ples,  apricots  and  nectarines  are  equal 
to  any  grown  elsewhere  on  the  Pacific 
slope. 

The  particular  portion* of  this  great 
tract,  which  I  would  describe  in  the 
following  pages,  is  “  Owens  Valley,” 
in  Inyo  county,  California,  which  was 
so  called  after  a  gold  prospector — the 
first  white  man  who  visited  it.  I  re¬ 
member  well  my  feelings  of  awe  when 
I  found  myself  one  evening  gazing  at 
the  tallest  peak  in  the  United  States 
outside  Alaska — Mount  Whitney,  15,- 
000  feet  in  height — rising  up  out  of  a 
great  serrated  wall  of  rock.  This  val¬ 
ley  is  over  a  hundred  miles  long  by 
about  fifteen  wide.  Owens  Lake,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  southern  half,  is  a  small 
edition  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah. 
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a  the  mystical  sunlands.” 

It  is  filled  with  borax  and  other  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  has  no  fish  or  animal  life  in 
its  waters  except  a  kind  of  worm,  which 
supplies  food  to  millions  of  duck. 
These  worms  are  also  gathered  and 
used  as  food  by  the  Puite  and  Manatche 
Indians,  being  mixed  with  the  flour 
made  of  the  nuts  of  the  dwarf  piuon 
pine  of  the  foothills.  Owens  Lake  is 
at  present  about  twenty  miles  long  by 
about  twelve  wide,  but  it  is  receding 
fast,  and  may  in  time  be  drained  on 
altogether  by  borax  companies.  Kever 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  have  I 
seen  so  many  birds — mainly  of  the  duck 
family — resting  on  a  sheet  of  water  as 
here. 

To  the  east  the  valley  is  walled  in  by 
the  Inyo  or  White  Mountains,  which 
rise  in  places,  it  is  said,  to  12,000  feet, 
and  contain  many  valuable  mines  of 
gold,  silver  and  lead.  The  famous  and 
mysterious  Death  Valley,  200  feet  be¬ 
low  sea-level,  and  as  hot  as  an  oven,  is 
away  some  sixty  miles  to  the  south  east. 
Only  one  man  lives  permanently  there, 
and  he  is  a  regular  hermit.  Many  a 
miner  has  died  of  thirst  while  prospect¬ 
ing  along  the  edges  of  this  awful  place. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
a  train  of  emigrants  to  California  lost 
their  way  there  in  “forty-nine’’  and 
all  perished  of  thirst.  The  remains  of 
their  “  prairie  schooners”  are  yet  to  be 
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seen  sticking  out  of  the  sand.  Dogs 
taken  there  Feel  the  heat  so  much  that 
they  rash  into  the  first  water  they  come 
to.  ^  In  a  little  time  their  hair  falls  off 
as  if  scalded  and  they  die.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  find 
the  dried-up  remains  of  prospector  or 
tramp  lying  among  the  sage-brush  in 
the  desert.  Owens  Valley  is  very  much 
higher  than  Death  Valley,  ranging 
from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  but  it  is  also  very  hot.  Even  in 
the  fall  I  have  seen  the  mercury  at  110° 
in  the  shade.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that 
in  this  Inyo  county  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  points  in  the  whole  United 
States  are  to  be  found — Mount  Whit¬ 
ney  and  Death  Valley.  More  minerals 
are  also  said  to  exist  here  than  per¬ 
haps  anywhere  else  in  America  The 
most  serious  earthquake  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  California  since  it  has  been 
known  to  white  men  happened  in  Owens 
Valley  in  1872,  when  the  whole  village 
of  Lone  Pine,  composed  of  adobe  houses 
was  shaken  down  and  twenty-six  Mexi¬ 
cans  killed.  For  four  days  after  that 
quake  the  ground  trembled  and  shook, 
and  many  suffered  as  if  from  sea-sick¬ 
ness.  If  you  ask  a  man  in  Lone  Pine 
when  a  certain  sheriff  was  killed,  or 
when  some  Indian  fight  took  place,  he 
will  always  answer,  “  Oh,  before  the 
earthquake,”  or,  “  That  was  after  the 
earthquake,  I  reckon.”  For  miles 
along  the  west  side  of  the  valley  is  a 
wall  of  red  earth,  showing  how  the  ad¬ 
joining  land  sank  down  a  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet.  As  an  “  oldtimer” 
remarked  to  me,  ”  it  shook  the  bottom 
out  of  her,  and  don’t  you  forget.” 

Owens  River,  a  rapid,  deep  stream, 
rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  east  of 
the  famous  Yosemite  ValW,  and  flows 
down  some  150  miles  into  Owens  Lake, 
which  seems  to  swallow  it,  as  there  is 
no  visible  outlet.  Along  this  river, 
and  the  streams  which  flow  into  it,  are 
numerous  ranches,  and  some  fruit 
farms ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the 
valley  is  still  sage-brush  desert.  Three 
or  four  villages,  varying  in  size  from 
two  hundred  to  four  hundred  inhab¬ 
itants,  are  strung  in  a  line  down  the 
valley  at  intervals  of  twenty  miles  or 
BO.  Bishop,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
valley,  is  the  largest,  and  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  more  farms  than  the  others.  The 


country  around  is  very  swampy  and 
wet,  consequently  malaria  is  rather 
prevalent,  although  it  is  unknown  in 
any  other  portion  of  Inyo  county.  In¬ 
dependence,  in  the  centre  of  the  val¬ 
ley,  is  the  county  town,  and  Lone  Pine, 
sixteen  miles  south,  is  the  last  town  to 
be  met  with  until  you  come  to  Mojave, 
150  miles  away.  On  my  first  visit  to 
Inyo  I  came  from  Reno  on  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  Railroad  to  Carson  City 
and  Mound  House,  Nevada,  and  from 
there  1^  the  narrow-gauge  railroad— 
the  ”  Carson  and  Colorado” — down 
through  the  Nevada  deserts  and  over 
the  White  Mountains  into  Inyo.  This 
road  was  built  principally  to  haul  out 
ore  from  the  mines  and  soda  and  borax 
from  the  desert.  Three  trains  a  week 
for  passengers  run  from  Mound  House 
to  Keeler,  the  terminus  on  Owens 
Lake.  From  Keeler  a  stage  coach 
runs  twice  a  week  through  the  desert 
to  Mojave  in  Southern  California.  On 
the  “  Carson  and  Colorado,”  or  the 
”  C.  &  C.”  as  it  is  locally  called,  only 
half  a  car  is  reserved  for  passengers, 
and  that  has  rarely  more  than  a  couple 
of  occupants.  More  than  once  I  have 
been  the  only  traveller  on  the  train. 
The  other  half  of  the  coach  is  used  as 
a  baggage  car.  Trains  are  not  run  at 
night  on  this  road,  so  that  travellers 
have  always  to  stop  over  at  Belleville, 
once  celebrated  as  “  the  wickedest  town 
in  Nevada.”  This  was  only  a  few  years 
ago  when  it  had  two  large  quartz  mills 
running,  and,  money  being  plentiful, 
gamblers  and  fast  women  flocked  in, 
and  every  place  was  “  wide  open”  all 
the  time.  Now,  the  hotel,  kept  by  the 
Railroad  Company,  is  about  the  only 
thing  that  shows  signs  of  life  in  Belle¬ 
ville.  Candalaria,  a  town  eight  miles 
away,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
“  pretty  tough”  still,  as  are  many  of 
the  mining  camps  in  that  “  sage-brush 
country.”  It  takes  about  two  ddys  to 
get  to  Inyo  from  San  Francisco,  al¬ 
though  in  a  direct  line  they  are  not 
more  than  250  miles  apart.  However, 
the  distance  by  rail  is  about  600  miles. 
The  most  interesting  way  to  reach  the 
valley  is  by  stage  from  Mojave,  150 
miles  to  the  south.  Mojave,  pro¬ 
nounced  “  Moharvy,”  is  a  miserable 
railroad  town  where  the  ”  Southern 
Pacific”  and  the  ”  Santa  Fe”  meet. 
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It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  Mojave  Desert,  and  is  about  the 
windiest  place  I  kuow.  Only  once  in 
over  a  dozen  visits  that  I  have  paid 
there  did  I  find  it  unnecessary  to  tie  on 
my  hat.  I  remember  in  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  the  people  used  to  sneer 
at  the  capital  city  of  the  colony,  and 
say  that  they  could  always  tell  a  Wel¬ 
lington  man  by  his  habit  of  holding  on 
his  hat  on  coming  to  every  street  cor¬ 
ner.  However,  in  Mojave,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  it  on  all  the  time.  Dur¬ 
ing  one  visit  there  1  noticed  a  number 
of  ants  walking  over  mv  bed,  and  was 
rather  disturbed  on  making  some  ex¬ 
plorations  to  discover  a  nest  of  them 
under  the  pillow. 

The  stage  takes  about  thirty  hours 
to  go  up  from  Mojave  to  Keeler.  I 
had  a  rather  exciting  journey  over  this 
stage  road  last  year.  We  left  Mojave 
at  seven  in  the  evening  ;  the  driver,  see¬ 
ing  that  I  had  a  gun  case,  told  me  to 
take  out  my  gun  and  “  load  up  for  Ind¬ 
ians,”  as  a  fight  had  taken  place  the 
day  before,  in  which  two  deputy  sheriffs 
and  three  Indian  ”  bucks”  had  been 
killed.  He  seemed  to  think  we  might 
drop  across  the  Puites  on  the  warpath. 
All  through  the  night  and  next  day  we 
kept  a  sharp  look-out,  and  the  few  peo¬ 
ple  we  passed  at  the  places  where  horses 
were  changed  seemed  nervous  and  were 
“  packing  guns”  every  man.  We 
passed  by  the  mouth  of  Sage  Caff  on 
where  the  fight  had  taken  place.  The 
Indians  had  all  left  the  ”  rancheria” 
and  gone  into  the  mountains,  first  kill¬ 
ing  their  fowl  and  “  cacheing”  or  burn¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  their  belongings.  Later 
on,  we  met  a  party  of  mounted  “  rang¬ 
ers”  as  they  called  themselves,  more 
than  half  of  whom  were  Indians  or 
“  half-breeds.”  They  were  scouring 
the  desert  looking  for  ‘‘  tracks,”  and  if 
they  met  the  ‘‘  murderers”  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  given  them  short  shrift. 
During  the  second  night  as  the  horses 
were  toiling  along  through  the  heavy 
sand,  we  saw  a  couple  of  figures  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  darkness  ahead  of  us, 
and  the  driver  and  myself  immediately 
“  covered”  them,  until  we  found  they 
were  a  couple  of  drunken  prospectors 
who  had  got  lost  on  the  desert. 

On  this  journey  we  saw  some  very 
carious  and  beautiful  rock  formations 


at  a  place  called  “  Red  Rock  Caiion.” 
Red  terraces  of  rock,  looking  for  all  the 
world  as  if  carved  or  quarried  by  the 
human  hand,  arose  in  all  directions. 
In  the  centre  ran  the  pass  or  canon 
with  perpendicular  sides,  and  a  track 
as  level  as  a  French  road. 

The  people  of  Owens  valley  are  occu¬ 
pied  mainly  as  miners,  ranchers,  trad¬ 
ers,  or  packers.  Half  the  nationalities 
of  the  globe  seem  to  be  represented. 
The  miners  are  a  mixed  lot,  Cornish, 
Danish,  Irish,  English,  Swiss,  Yankee, 
Canadian,  Missourian  and  Californian. 
The  ranchers  are  mostly  of  American 
stock.  The  store-keepers  chiefly  Amer¬ 
ican-born  Jews  of  German  origin,  and 
the  “  packers”  or  mule  drivers  mainly 
Mexican  or  half-breed  Indian.  Numer¬ 
ous  sheep  “  outfits”  or  caravans  pass 
through  the  valley,  all  composed  of 
Basques  from  the  Pyrenees.  Many  of 
these  men  are  rich,  owning  thousands 
of  sheep,  but  dress  as  roughly  as  their 
“  herders,”  and  live  as  rough  lives. 
They  hardly  mix  at  all  with  the  local 
people  and  are  much  disliked,  iis  the 
sheep  eat  the  grass  that  the  ranchers 
want  for  their  own  cattle,  and  destroy 
the  range.  Again,  as  they  never  buy 
any  land,  or  do  anything  to  enhance 
the  value  of  real  estate,  they  are  looked 
upon  as  being  in  every  sense  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
All  sheep  that  pass  through  are  taxed 
five  cents  a  head.  The  sheep  winter  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  are  then 
driven  round  the  southern  end  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  through  Walker’s  Pass, 
up  the  east  slope  into  Inyo  and  Mono 
counties  ;  then  across  the  Sierras  again 
and  down  the  west  side  to  Kern  and 
Tulare  counties  in  southern  California. 
Sheepmen  and  cattlemen  are  deadly 
enemies  everywhere.  Cattle  do  not  eat 
where  sheep  have  passed.  All  these 
Basques  trade  at  one  particular  store 
in  each  town  they  come  to.  They 
never  have  any  ready  money,  they  al¬ 
ways  pay  with  checks  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  robbery  in  their  lonely  march.  The 
owners  of  the  ‘‘  band”  of  sheep,  with 
their  wagons,  pack-mules  and  donkeys 
or  ‘‘  curros,”  as  they  are  called,  travel 
ahead,  and  form  camp  near  some  water, 
while  the  sheep  come  along  slowly  in 
charge  of ‘a  few  “  herders”  with  dogs. 
Some  of  these  dogs  are  very  clever. 
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One  is  always  left  behind  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  wait  for  any  sheep  that  m^  have 
dropped  out  on  the  march.  In  the 
afternoon  this  dog  starts  away  after  the 
band  picking  up  all  laggards.  I  have 
rarely  met  one  of  these  Basques  who 
could  talk  English.  Of  course  they 
have  little  or  no  opportunity  of  learn¬ 
ing,  as  they  are  constantly  with  the 
gheep  and  among  their  own  compa¬ 
triots.  They  occasionally  get  to  a 
town,  when  they  carouse  heavily  on 
Californian  wine.  Most  of  them  return 
home  to  Europe  after  they  have  made 
some  money.  The  “  herders”  are  paid 
in  sheep,  not  money,  and  in  time  they 
own  a  good-sized  band.  Then  they' 
generally  separate  and  start  off  on  their 
own  account,  getting  a  new  recruit  out 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  assist. 

A  lonely  monotonous  life  it  is  walk¬ 
ing  all  day,  slowly  over  the  rough  foot¬ 
hills  and  desert.  They  usually  carry 
their  long  poles  across  the  shoulder 
blades,  with  both  arms  extended.  These 
men  are  a  surly-looking  lot,  and  do  not 
resemble  either  French  or  Spaniards. 
They  are  chiefly  the  cause  of  the  forest 
fires  that  destroy  so  much  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  magniflcent  timber 
in  the  world  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas.  They  know  that  after 
a  fire  the  grass  grows  more  plentifully, 
and  that  their  ^eep  will  consequently 
have  better  pasturage.  Horses  and 
horned  cattle  are  raised  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  valley,  and  are  driven 
in  large  bands  through  the  desert  to 
Los  Angeles  and  the  southern  counties. 
On  the  way  down  they  exist  on  sage¬ 
brush,  and  an  occasional  tuft  of  bunch 
grass.  Cattle  in  Owens  Valley  do  not 
thrive  well  unless  driven  up  into  the 
“meadows”  on  the  “High  Sierra” 
during  the  summer  months  for  change 
of  air  and  food.  In  a  few  places  in  the 
valley  the  “  loco  weed”  grows.  Horses 
that  eat  this  plant  are  said  to  become 
practically  useless.  They  are  “  locoed” 
or  crazy,  and  are  said  to  have  the  great¬ 
est  aversion  to  cross  water.  All  west¬ 
ern  men  agree  that  this  is  the  result. 

Of  all  the  villages  in  Inyo,  Lone  Pine 
perhaps  is  the  most  picturesque.  Situ¬ 
ated  m  the  centre  of  Owens  Valley,  it 
lies  between  two  great  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains.  The  highest  peaks  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  stand  right  over  it  to  the  west. 


while  the  Inyo  mountains,  almost  as 
high,  are  about  the  same  distance  to 
the  east.  The  great  expanse  of  Owens 
Lake  spreads  out  five  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  town.  Small  orchards  lie  around 
most  of  the  detached  wooden  houses. 
It  is  almost  entirely  a  Mexican  village, 
four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  being  of 
Spanish  -  American  origin,  which  is 
rather  a  curious  fact,  as  this  region 
had  never  been  occupied  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  Californians  in  the  early  days. 
These  Mexicans  came  from  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Sonora  to  work  the  Cerro  Gordo 
mine,  and  afterward  settled  in  the 
vicinity.  There  are  also  some  Chilefios 
here,  political  refugees,  but  they  are 
uudistinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
Mexican.  A  good  many  of  these  men 
have  married  Puite  women  or  “  meha- 
lies,”  as  they  are  called,  and  the  race 
is  getting  very  mixed  indeed.  Most  of 
the  men  are  “  packers,”  and  live  by 
bringing  down  ore  on  mules  or  “  bur¬ 
ros”  from  the  mines  to  the  railroad,  or 
firewood  from  the  mountains  to  the 
towns.  As  no  wood — excepting  some 
small  cottonwood  trees — grows  in  the 
valley,  and  as  there  is  no  coal,  all  fire¬ 
wood  has  to  be  brought  down  in  this 
manner,  a  distance  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles.  It  fetches  from  eight  to 
nine  dollars  a  cord  in  the  towns.  In 
time  the  Eucalyptus  tree — the  Austra¬ 
lian  blue  gum — will  doubtless  be  plant¬ 
ed,  as  in  other  parts  of  California,  to 
raise  fuel.  The  houses  of  Lone  Pine 
were  built  of  mud  or  “  adobe,”  until 
the  time  of  the  earthquake  ;  since  that 
they  are  of  wood.  When  an  adobe 
house  falls  the  inmates  are  usually 
buried  alive,  and  killed  in  its  ruins, 
while  in  a  frame  house  they  escape  with 
a  few  scratches  at  the  worst.  As  all 
timber  has  to  be  brought  by  rail  from 
Carson  City,  Nevada,  a  distance  of  over 
300  miles,,  it  makes  house-building  a 
rather  expensive  operation.  Bed  pep¬ 
pers  are  hung  all  over  the  outsides  of 
these  Mexican  houses,  and  give  them  a 
gay  appearance. 

The  great  amusement  of  the  men  is 
gambling.  I  have  frequently  seen  one 
ride  twenty  miles  to  some  neighboring 
town  to  play  with  a  miner  who  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  come  in  with  a  full 
purse.  The  game  goes  on  day  and 
night  until  one  or  other  gets  stone- 
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broke — the  losing  player  often  even 
staking  the  horse  on  which  he  has  rid-, 
den  in.  Those  Spanish-Americans  are 
fond  of  all  kinds  of  spurt  and  amuse¬ 
ment — especially  of  dancing.  At  Christ¬ 
mas  they  go  in  for  horse-racing.  The 
usual  distance  is  a  dash  of  about  150 
yards.  Almost  every  Mexican  rides 
well,  and  looks  well  in  the  saddle. 
Shooting  with  rifle  and  revolver  at 
chickens  is  also  another  favorite  sport, 
the  man  who  kills  the  bird  taking  it  as 
a  prize.  Once  I  remember  a  dozen  or 
so  of  these  fellows  had  been  blazing 
away  at  one  particular  “  rooster,”  at  a 
distance  of  a  couple  of  hundred  yards, 
for  about  an  hour.  As  they  had  been 
”  celebrating  ”  all  the  previous  night, 
their  nerves  were  anything  but  steady, 
and  none  of  them  seemed  able  to  touch 
the  bird.  Finally,  a  tall  young  Ameri¬ 
can  appeared  on  the  scene,  carrying  his 
.44  Winchester.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  broken  down  his  constitution  by  ex¬ 
posure  and  every  kind  of  hardship  as  a 
professional  deer-hunter  in  the  woods 
of  Wisconsin  and  northern  Minnesota. 
However,  he  could  still  shoot.  Slowly 
he  threw  up  his  gun,  pointing  it  at  the 
sky,  then  lowering  it  gradually,  and 
over  went  the  chicken.  The  “  Greas¬ 
ers”  were  disgusted  at  being  beaten  by 
a  “  Gringo.”  These  Mexicans  con¬ 
stantly  make  a  ”  bluff”  of  fighting. 
They  are  always  ready  to  draw  their 
‘‘  giins,”  but  generally  have  friends 
about,  who  rush  in  and  interfere  at  the 
crucial  moment.  If  they  have  any 
enmity  to  some  poor  Indian,  they  often 
take  the  opportunity  on  these  festive 
occasions  of  clubbing  him  over  the 
head  with  a  heavy  revolver.  I  was  at 
a  trial  once  where  a  half-breed  Mexican 
was  charged  with  killing  and  cutting 
up  an  Indian  ‘‘  mehali”  with  whom  he 
had  been  living.  The  evidence  was 
thought  to  bo  too  circumstantial  to 
hang  him  on  and  the  man  was  acquitted. 
A  couple  of  weeks  later  this  same  fellow 
was  arrested  for  firing  off  his  revolver 
half  a  dozen  times  on  the  main  street 
of  Lone  Pine,  in  an  indiscriminate  sort 
of  a  way,  considered  undesirable,  on  a 
quiet  Sunday  afternoon.  He  managed 
to  get  clear  of  this  too  by  the  loss  of 
three  mules  as  a  fee  to  the  best  lawyer 
in  the  county.  As  a  rule,  in  the  course 
of  time,  a  “  tough”  of  this  description 


runs  up  against  some  man  who  has 
nerve  enough  to  “fill  him  up  with  lead.” 
A  Mexican  is  always  a  dignified  man. 
He  loves  to  get  on  a  horse  and  go  for  a 
“  Pasear”  tlirough  the  village.  He 
wears  his  straight- brimmed  hat  pulled 
down  a  little  over  his  eyes,  and  sits  very 
erect  in  his  saddle,  with  his  legs  4 
straight  out  as  possible  from  the  horse’s 
sides.  His  style  is  the  direct  opposite 
of  the  English.  He  always  has  his  raw 
hide  lariat,  or  lasso,  coiled  up  on  the 
front  of  his  saddle.  He  wears  his  trou¬ 
sers  pulled  down  outside  his  boots  in¬ 
variably,  and  has  immense  spurs.  He 
may  be  compelled  to  live  on  one  meal  a 
'day  and  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
“  cigareet”  smoke,  but  he  always'  has 
a  mount  of  some  description — if  only  a 
“  burro.”  As  a  rule  he  is  intensely 
ignorant,  and  knows  and  cares  nothing 
for  anything  outside  his  immediate  en¬ 
vironment.  He  thinks  that  everybody 
who  is  “no  catholique”  is  on  a  bee 
line  to  the  infernal  regions.  He  still 
imagines  the  Indians  to  be  as  powerful 
and  as  numerous  as  of  old,  and  has  an 
idea  that  they  may  swoop  down  at  any 
moment  and  massacre  all  whites.  Mex- 
icansare  generally  polite  and  courteous 
to  everybody,  although  they  may  not 
be  very  sincere  in  their  friendship. 
They  are  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  the  only  men  on  earth  who 
can  ride  a  horse  properly,  and  certain¬ 
ly,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  good  riders 
and  “  vaqueros.  ” 

The  Sixteenth  of  September,  which 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  Mexico,  is  one  of  their  festive  occa¬ 
sions.  Christmas  is  also  a  great  time 
with  them.  Then  they  have  their 
“  cascaroni”  and  “  campadre”  balls. 
At  the  former  the  guests  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  “.cascaroni”  eggs.  The 
shells  are  colored  and  filled  with  scraps 
of  scented  paper  and  dust.  If  you 
want  to  pay  a  compliment  to  any  one 
you  will  break  a  “  cascaroni”  on  his  or 
her  head.  The  belle  of  the  ball  is  usu¬ 
ally  covered  all  over  with  powder  and 
paper.  Generally  a  few  old  Mexican 
sefioras  are  in  a  corner  of  the  room  with 
baskets  of  these  egg-shells,  which  they 
sell  to  the  dancers.  Almost  all  people 
of  Spanish  origin  can  dance  well.  Of 
course,  in  an  American  town  like  Lone 
Pine,  a  great  many  representatives  of 
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other  nationalities  drop  in  and  take 
part  in  the  entertainment.  It  is  rather 
curious  to  see  some  graceful  blonde  girl 
—perhaps  with  the  refined  face  and  air 
of  the  Eastern  States  or  of  Europe — 
dancing  among  the  very  pronounced 
brunettes,  some  of  whom  differ  very 
little  in  appearance  from  Indian  squaws. 
At  New  Year  the  “  campadre”  ball 
comes  off.  Then  the  names  of  the 
guests  are  written  on  slips  of  paper  and 
thrown  into  a  hat.  Senorita  and  senor 
as  drawn  together  remain  partners  for 
the  ensuing  year.  It  is  the  gentleman’s 
privilege  (?)  to  make  the  lady  a  present 
and  to  act  as  her  escort  at  all  entertain¬ 
ments  until  the  next  annual  drawing 
comes  off.  The  senora  or  senorita,  as 
the  case  may  be,  responds  to  the  present 
with  a  bouquet.  This  drawing  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  always  on  the  square,  I  am 
afraid,  as  lovers  usually  manage  to  get 
drawn  together,  and  the  Americans,  as 
all  who  are  not  Mexicans  are  called, 
generally  find  themselves  left  in  the 
cold  or  coupled  with  some  very  unsuit¬ 
able  and  unprepossessing  partner.  Thus 
a  friend  of  mine,  an  elderly  English¬ 
man,  a  civil  engineer,  found  himself 
drawn  with  a  very  ancient  Spanish 
lady,  whose  complexion  would  have 
made  a  Niger  negress  green  with  envy. 
This  same  senora  happened  to  be  the 
engineer’s  washerwoman.  She  never 
seemed  able  to  get  hold  of  his  name, 
hut,  knowing  that  he  was  engaged  in 
canal  and  ditch  construction,  always 
addressed  him  as  “  Sefior  Don  Ditch- 
man.”  A  Mexican  girl  will  on  no  ac¬ 
count  go  for  a  walk  with  a  young  man 
alone,  as  an  English  girl  would,  or  for 
a  “  buggy  ride,”  after  the  fashion  of 
the  American.  She  must  always  have 
a  duenna  along  to  chaperon  her.  In 
all  Inyo  county  there  is  not  a  Catholic 
priest,  so  the  people  of  Lone  Pine  have 
to  bo  married  by  a  “  justice  of  the 
peace.”  One  can  always  tell  when  a 
wedding  is  to  take  place  by  seeing  the 
“justice,”  who  on  ordinary  occasions 
wears  ”  overalls”  and  a  battered  low 
hat,  clothed  in  a  frock  coat  and  silk 
“Jstove-pipe.  ”  I  have  not  known  a  silk 
hat  to  be  worn  at  any  other  time  in  the 
Valley.  In  the  matter  of  dress  there 
is  considerable  latitude  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  I  have  seen,  at  a  ball  in  Lone 
Pine,  a  teamster  sporting  an  old  cloth 
Naw  SBaw. — You  LIX«  No.  6.  { 


cap  all  the  evening,  and  smoking  and 
chewing  at  a  big  cigar  at  the  same 
time.  He  did  not  dance,  however. 
He  was  naturally  a  bit  ‘‘  tough,”  being 
originally  from  the  backwoods  of 
Maine,  and  now  what  is  known  as  a 
‘‘  squawman,”  the  father  of  half  a 
dozen  half-breed  youngsters.  A  good 
type  of  the  old  time  ‘‘  mountain  man,” 
and  one  you  could  rely  upon  in  an 
emergency. 

Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  Irish¬ 
man  shows  up  with  his  strong  frame 
and  stronger  brogue,  which  he  never 
seems  to  lose.  He  dances,  drinks  ”  40 
rod”  whisky,  pays  broad  compliments 
to  the  ladies,  and  is  ever  ready  for  a 
fight,  often  rather  heedless  whether  his 
opponent  is  ”  packing  a  gun”  or  a 
knife.  Many  of  the  Irish-American 
miners  are  looked  upon  as  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  men  in  the  country.  One  of 
them  has  a  record  in  that  county  for 
shooting  five  persons.  Of  course  it  is 
well  known  that  the  first  man  who  has 
the  nerve  to  kill  him  will  get  off  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty.  This  man  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  miner  and  an  inveterate  gam¬ 
bler.  He  is  nervous  and  quick  tem¬ 
pered,  and  being  rather  fond  of  “  whisky 
straight”  is  a  very  ugly  customer  to 
have  an  argument  with.  He  owns  a 
couple  of  silver  mines,  and  his  em¬ 
ployes  run  considerable  danger  of  get¬ 
ting  ‘‘  leaded,”  either  from  the  fumes 
in  the  mine  below  or  from  their  boss’s 
revolver  above.  Some  of  these  miners 
are  rather  addicted  to  what  is  known 
as  a  ‘‘  big  drunk”  whenever  they  come 
to  town.  I  have  known  one  very  intel¬ 
ligent  man  who  would  stay  at  his  mine 
for  a  couple  of  months,  and  then  ride 
to  town,  change  his  clothes,  shave,  get 
drunk  and  stay  drunk  for  three  weeks. 
That  was  about  his  limit.  I  have 
known  him  to  keep  it  up  longer,  but 
after  three  weeks  of  a  ‘‘  bust”  he  gen¬ 
erally  pulled  himself  together  and  got 
away  to  the  mountains.  It  is  very  un¬ 
common  in  that  country  fora  man  who 
gets  drunk  one  day  to  “  sober  up”  the 
next.  He  keeps  at  it  as  long  as  he  has 
any  money  or  credit,  or  can  get  any 
one  to  ”  set  ’em  up”  for  him.  Gam¬ 
bling  is  prevalent  among  all  classes. 
The  Chinaman,  who  never  drinks,  is 
always  ready  to  take  a  hand  at  “  poker.” 
At  one  hotel  where  I  frequently  put 
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up,  the  Chinaman  cook  invariably  lost 
his  month’s  wages  the  night  after  he 
received  it,  playing  poker  with  his  boss, 
a  smart  little  German  Jew.  This 
Chinaman,  like  most  of  his  race,  was 
a  smart,  intelligent  fellow,  but  the 
temptation  to  show  the  bar-room  loaf¬ 
ers  that  he  “  savveyed”  the  game  ”  all 
same  as  Mellican  man,”  was  too  great 
to  be  resisted  by  the  culinary  artist 
from  Canton.  His  forty  dollars  a 
month  wages  seemed  to  have  had  a 
string  attached,  so  that  they  invariably 
reverted  to  the  pockets  of  his  Hebrew 
employer. 

Any  description  of  Owens  Valley 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  great  perpendicular  wall  of 
mountain  which  cuts  it  off  from  what 
the  natives  call  the  ‘‘  other  side,”  or 
the  slope  ”  from  the  Sierras  to  the 
sea.”  Only  for  a  few  months  in  the 
summer  is  it  possible  to  cross  the  Sierra 
Nevada  at  all,  and  then  only  in  a  couple 
of  places  in  the  two  hundred  miles  of 
mountain  that  lie  between  “  Bloody 
Canon’'’ — which  leads  into  the  Yosemite 
Valley — and  Walker’s  Pass  at  the  south¬ 
ern  end  of  the  range.  Having  camped 
for  some  time  up  in  one  of  these  trails, 
I  shall  add  a  few  words  about  the  man¬ 
ner  of  life  in  the  “  I^h  Sierra.” 

Away  up  in  the  Kearsarge  Canon, 
8,000  feet  above  sea  level,  we  “  batch¬ 
ed”  two  of  us.  Our  house  was  a  desert¬ 
ed  shanty,  once  used  by  the  manager 
of  the  “  Rex  Montes”  mine.  The  old 
mill  house  was  still  standing,  but  the 
houses  occupied  by  the  miners  had  been 
swept  away  by  one  of  the  “  cloud  bursts” 
common  to  these  mountains.  All 
through  July  and  August  my  compan¬ 
ion  and  myself  stayed  up  there.  We 
lived  on  game  and  trout  principally. 
He  did  the  fishing,  1  the  shooting.  It 
was  hot,  and  no  mistake.  Sometimes 
we  would  get  a  fit  of  nervousness — per¬ 
haps  from  the  amount  of  tea  we  drank 
— and  a  feeling  of  anxiety  to  find  how 
things  were  going  in  the  valley  below, 
and  even  in  the  world  outside  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  we  would  tramp  down  to  In- 
de()endence.  It  was  not  so  bad  going 
down,  and  we  generally  stayed  a  night 
below  ;  but  the  coming  back  up  the 
grade — a  nine-mile  tramp  over  soft 
sand,  rocks,  and  brush — was  no  **  pic¬ 
nic.”  Our  only  neighbor  was  an  old 


Dane,  once  a  mine  manager,  now  a  her¬ 
mit.  He  was  well  educated,  and  man¬ 
aged  by  studying  the  papers  to  keep 
himself  posted  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  but  his  lonely  life  had  turned 
him  into  what.is  known  in  America  as  a 
crank,  so  that  his  society  was  not  much 
sought  after.  Our  shanty  was  some 
distance  above  him  in  the  canon,  and 
in  my  hurry  to  town  on  a  couple  of  oc¬ 
casions  I  passed  his  place  without  call¬ 
ing  to  see  him.  This  made  him  de¬ 
cidedly  hostile,  and  at  times  I  half 
expected  that  1  might  receive  a  charge 
of  quail  shot  when  passing  the  place. 
However,  we  afterward  became  very 
good  friends.  It  was  lonely  up  in  that 
cafion,  the  only  people  who  went  over 
the  trail  being  an  odd  Basque  sheep 
man  going  down  for  supplies,  or  a 
packer  from  the  saloons  in  the  valley 
going  up  for  snow.  This  is  brought 
down  in  sacks  on  pack  mules  to  be  used 
in  the  composition  of  mixed  drinks. 
Once  I  saw  it  used  for  another  purpose. 
Everybody  in  town  was  attending  a 
dance  given  in  a  large  room  over  a  liv¬ 
ery  stable.  Suddenly  the  news  came 
in  that  an  old  ex-judge  had  “  passed  in 
his  checks,”  and  had  “  gone  over  the 
range.”  He  was  the  biggest  man 
physically  and  socially  in  the  town. 
The  dance  was  stopped  instantly,  and 
three  men  pulled  on  ”  overalls,”  threw 
pack  saddles  on  the  backs  of  some 
mules,  and  started  in  the  darkness  up 
the  trail  for  snow.  They  got  back 
next  afternoon.  It  was  necessarv — the 
weather  was  broiling,  and  as  the  de¬ 
ceased  had  been  a  leading  member  of 
the  masonic  brotherhood,  the  funeral 
had  to  be  delayed  for  a  couple  of  days 
to  give  all  the  “  masons”  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  a  chance  of  attending.  Once  we 
had  a  visit  from  two  brothers — Ger¬ 
mans,  who  had  a  ranch  below,  and  had 
given  up  their  stock  to  the  mountain 
meadows  for  summer.  Good-natured 
fellows  they  were,  but  a  little  too  fond 
of  whisky  and  lager.  A  few  months 
after  I  shook  hands  with  the  elder 
brother  one  day  in  Independence,  and 
the  next  day  I  carried  the  news  to  the 
younger  one,  “Pete,”  that  ‘‘Billy’’ 
had  had  his  head  kicked  in  by  his 
horse.  Yes,  it  was  lonely  after  the 
sun  went  over  the  top  of  the  Sierra. 
We  could  see  the  shadow  gradually 
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creeping  across  Owens  Valley  over  to 
the  Inyo  range,  up  higher  and  higher, 
and  then  night ;  with  the  darkness 
every  sound  seemed  intensified,  and 
one  fancied  he  heard  strange  noises. 
Only  one  man  lived  anywhere  near, 
and  he  a  mile  down  the  mountain. 
The  nearest  village  was  eight  miles  be¬ 
low,  and  above  and  all  around  us  arose 
the  great  jagged  peaks  and  gloomy 
canons  of  the  giant  Sierras.  Plenty  of 
rattlesnakes  were  all  about  us,  under 
the  house,  among  the  stones  tiiat  made 
the  foundation,  under  all  the  large 
boulders,  and  in  the  scrub.  It  was 
trying  to  the  nerves  when,  tramping 
with  a  gun  through  the  brush,  the 
sound  of  the  rattle  would  break  the 
stillness  of  the  wilderness.  Once  my 
partner  on  going  out  to  the  creek  with 
the  tea  kettle,  found  a  big  rattler  be¬ 
fore  him  also  taking  his  evening 
drink. 

Trout  of  small  size  but  fine  flavor 
were  plentiful.  Our  chief  difficulty 
was  in  getting  bait.  The  ground  was 
so  hard  and  dried  up  there  that  worms 
were  only  to  begot  in  one  or  two  places 
in  all  the  canon.  The  largest  trout  I 
ever  killed,  strange  to  say,  I  shot  in 
some  shallow  water  away  up  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  10,000  or  11,000  feet.  In  the 
lakes  above  us  a  very  large  description 
of  salmon  trout  was  to  be  found.  My 
chief  work  was  in  keeping  the  frying- 
pan  supplied  with  “  cotton  tail”  rab¬ 
bits,  mountain  and  valley  quail.  Hard, 
hot  work  it  was,  carrying  a  shot-gun 
over  those  ragged  rocks  and  loose  gravel 
and  brush  in  that  blazing  sun.  We 
had  a  dog,  but  he  was  almost  useless  ; 
the  heat  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
was  always  looking  for  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  that  weary  land.  Lovely 
views  were  to  be  had,  too,  of  Owens 
Lake  and  the  mountains  beyond.  Beau¬ 
tiful  pictures  did  those  mountains  give, 
clothed  as  they  were  in  purple,  dark 
blue,  deep  brown,  yellow.  How  far 
away  from  home  it  seemed  to  us  two 


Britishers  in  that  lonely  canon  ;  and 
yet  we  liked  it  as  a  change  from  the 
monotonous  life  of  the  little  settlements 
of  the  valley,  where  the  saloon  is  the 
club  and  the  general  store  the  ‘‘  stamp¬ 
ing-ground”  of  the  entire  community  ! 
How  a  man  values  the  magazines  and 
papers  of  civilization  in  an  isolated  re¬ 
gion  such  as  that !  Twelve  miles  or  so 
across  the  range  from  us  lay  King’s 
Eiver  Canon,  considered  to  be,  if  any¬ 
thing,  grander  than  the  far-famed 
Yosemite.  The  latter  is  seven  miles 
long  by  a  mile  wide,  with  perpendicu¬ 
lar  walls  rising  to  about  4,000  feet, 
while  King’s  River  Canon  is  ten  miles 
long  by  half  a  mile  wide,  with  straight 
cliffs,  5,000  feet  high.  It  has  no  such 
rock  as  £1  Capitan  for  massiveness,  but 
has  rocks  higher,  sharper,  and  more 
sculptured  in  appearance  than  anything 
in  the  Yosemite.  Of  the  grandeur  of 
its  position  and  the  magnificence  of  its 
scenery  the  ranchers  and  miners  of 
Inyo,  who  visit  it,  never  speak  ;  they 
only  talk  of  the  size  and  number  of  the 
fish  they  have  caught,  and  the  ferocity 
of  the  mosquitoes  and  gnats  which  in¬ 
habit  it. 

Up  in  the  snow  above  us  one  old 
Englishman  lived  for  years,  and  worked 
at  his  mine  at  an  altitude  of  over  11,000 
feet.  Almost  every  other  miner  had 
given  up  the  Sierra  Nevada  side,  and 
had  changed  over  to  the  more  accessi¬ 
ble  Inyos,  but  “  old  man”  Ward  still 
stayed  with  his  first  love,  and  dug  a 
precarious  living  out  of  that  mighty 
mass  of  quartz.  He  stayed  too  long. 
One  winter,  after  the  snows  began  to 
melt,  it  was  noticed  in  Independence 
that  the  old  man  had  not  come  down. 
A  search  party  went  up  and  found  that 
he  had  been  a  corpse  for  months  away 
up  in  the  eternal  snow.  The  search 
party  had  to  resolve  itself  into  a  coro¬ 
ner’s  jury,  and  then  into  an  undertak¬ 
ing  establishment  before  all  was  fin¬ 
ished.  Such  is  life  in  the  ”  High 
Sierra.” — Gentleman' s  Magazine. 
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We  have  often  been  asked  in  the  thought.  It  is  true  that  they  form  a 
course  of  our  professional  work  to  de-  class  of  mendicants  distinct  irom  any 
fine  a  Begging  Letter  Writer  in  precise  other,  and  that  they  are  all  persons  of 
terms.  This  is  not  so  easy  as  might  be  blood-sucking  propensities  and  preda- 
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torj  habits.  Bat  there  onr  definition 
must  end,  for  their  modes  of  operation 
are  very  various  ;  they  are  drawn  from 
every  rank  in  life,  and  they  prey  on  all 
classes  of  society  from  a  shopkeeper  to 
a  Prince  of  the  Blood. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  Beg¬ 
ging  Letter  Writer  picks  his  intended 
victim  from  the  most  guileless  of  phi¬ 
lanthropists.  This  is  a  delusion.  It  is 
within  our  personal  knowledge,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  more  than  one  of  the  tribe 
reaps  a  good  harvest  by  appealing  to 
some  of  the  most  eminent  administra¬ 
tors  of  the  law  ;  though,  of  course, 
only  passed  masters  in  the  art  need 
hope  to  succeed  in  such  ambitious 
flights.  We  once  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  man  who  did  an  extensive 
business  in  this  way.  His  plan  was  to 
send  printed  slips  of  poetry,  professing 
to  be  of  his  own  composition,  of  little 
value  indeed  in  his  own  estimation,  as 
he  declared  with  engaging  modesty,  but 
which  had  been  approved  by  writers  of 
taste  and  judgment  when  the  lines  were 
written  many  years  ago.  Now,  he  said, 
he  was  an  old  man,  ground  down  with 
misfortunes  and  the  miseries  of  extreme 
poverty,  only  just  able  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  tne  door  by  addressing  envelopes 
and  such  like  drudgery.  Life  was  very 
hard,  and  should  the  enclosed  sonnet 
merit  approbation  from  his  Lordship, 
a  trifle  in  recognition  of  the  same  would 
honor,  as  well  as  comfort,  an  humble, 
destitute  member  of  his  Lordship’s 
own  profession. 

This  gentleman  lived  in  a  dreary 
quarter  of  the  East  End,  in  a  street 
mostly  inhabited  by  mechanics  and 
laborers  of  the  better  class.  A  dirty 
slipshod  woman  came  to  the  door  and 
answered  with  an  abrupt  emphatic 
negative  our  question  as  to  whether 
Mr.  D.  was  at  home.  We  told  her 
then  from  whom  we  came,  and  at  the 
sound  of  one  of  the  best-known  names 
in  England  she  became  as  obsequious 
as  she  had  before  been  surly,  and  with 
many  apologies  ushered  us  down  some 
filthy  stairs  into  a  basement  room, 
nearly  dark,  though  the  time  was  but 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Here 
she  lit  a  lamp,  and  left  ns  to  inform 
Mr.  D.  of  the  honor  awaiting  him. 

The  room  was  mouldy,  malodorous, 
and  bare,  yet  there  was  something 
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about  it  we  had  never  before  seen  in  a 
room  in  this  neighborhood.  It  con¬ 
tained  two  pieces  of  furniture  :  one,  a 
table  covered  with  green  baize  much 
bespattered  with  ink,  on  which  was  a 
writing-case,  pens,  and  paper  in  good 
preservation  ;  the  other,  an  arm-chair 
very  old  and  worn,  but  still  bearing  the 
outward  form  of  such  a  chair  as  might 
be  found  in  the  study  of  a  literary  man. 
On  the  chimney-piece  was  a  meer¬ 
schaum  pipe  of  good  quality  and  rich- 
ly  colored  ;  and  lastly,  on  the  wall 
behind,  was  a  small  book-shelf,  con¬ 
taining  three  calf-bound  tomes  on  law 
more  than  half  a  century  old,  and  two 
yellow-backed  French  novels  of  the 
most  extreme  type. 

The  door  now  opened,  and  a  figure, 
in  keeping  with  the  room,  entered  with 
the  stealthy  tread  of  a  cat,  and  bowed 
politely.  Mr.  D.  was  a  man  about  sev¬ 
enty  years  of  age,  tall  and  stooping. 
He  wore  a  dressing-gown  which  looked 
as  old  as  himself,  and  slippers  in  the 
last  stage  of  decay.  His  head  was 
small,,  round,  and  quite  bald  ;  his  face 
a  mass  of  tiny  wrinkles,  with  bright, 
cunning,  shifty  eyes.  His  manners 
were  those  of  one  who  in  his  time  had 
been  accustomed  to  good  society. 

His  first  action  was  to  relate  without 
being  asked  what  he  called  the  history 
of  his  life.  It  was  a  picturesque  narra¬ 
tive  told  with  infinite  ingenuity.  Yet 
that  it  was  true  in  the  main  we  have 
little  doubt ;  Mr.  D.  was  far  too  clever 
a  man  to  waste  his  breath  in  telling 
unprofitable  lies.  He  was  born,  he 
said,  to  a  good  position,  his  father 
being  a  prosperous  professional  man. 
He  had  taken  his  degree  at  Cambridge, 
had  read  for  the  bar,  and  then — fallen. 
His  father  died  about  this  time,  and 
the  son  wasted  his  share  of  the  money, 
married  a  servant,  and  lost  caste  alto- 

f ether.  For  many  years,  however,  he 
ad  been  a  reformed  character  and  lived 
by  law-writing  and  copying.  Now  he 
was  nearly  starving. 

So  far,  so  good  ;  the  case  was  well 
put,  and  no  attempt  made  to  excite 
pity  by  any  obvious  exaggerations. 
But  a  touchstone  bad  to  be  applied,  to 
be  followed  by  inquiry  and  verification. 
“  Have  yon  children  ?”  “  Yes.”  ”  Any 
sons?”  He  frowned  :  “  Yes,  but  not 
at  home  ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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me,  sir,  nor  I  with  them.”  “  Excuse 
the*  question ;  are  they  married  ?” 
“No.”  “  They  are  of  an  age  to  earn 
their  own  living?”  “Certainly.”  “Do 
they  assist  you?”  “They  do  not.” 
At  this  point  we  looked  at  one  another 
steadily.  Then  we  asked  for  the  name 
of  one  of  those  sons  that  we  might 
ascertain  why  they  did  not  help  their 
father.  Mr.  D.  stared  for  a  moment 
with  an  air  of  great  surprise,  then, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  countenance, 
moved  toward  the  door.  “No,  sir  !” 
he  said,  his  voice  trembling  with  right¬ 
eous  anger,  “  No  !  I  could  not  tell  you 
that.  It  is  enough.  I  trouble  his 
Lordship  no  further  ;  I  see  vour  mo¬ 
tive  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  1  make 
no  terms  with  you.”  Here  he  drew 
himself  up  and  clenched  his  hands. 
“  I  much  regret  that  I  should  have 
confided  to  you  the  story  of  my  life. 
Such  confidences  are  only  for  the  ears 
of  a  friend.  And  what  is  your  reply 
to  them  ?  Have  you  any  sympathy 
with  a  poor  old  man  ?  Do  you  offer 
me  a  gift,  however  small,  to  make  the 
grinding  poverty  less  terrible  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  while?  No!  You  only  ask  ques¬ 
tions  about  my  family  affairs  and  com¬ 
mit  unwarrantable  intrusion  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  my  home.  I  refuse, 
I  say,  to  answer  any  further  questions. 
If  the  condition  of  this  room,  and  my 
poor  person,  is  not  enough  to  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  my  story,  leave  me 
to  starve ;  leave  me  to  linger,  wither¬ 
ing  slowly,  until  in  the  desperation  of 
want  I  creep  to  the  workhouse  door — 
and  die.”  ‘ 

After  this  there  was  no  more  to  be 
said,  and  with  a  few  words  of  polite  re¬ 
gret  we  took  our  leave.  From  a  work¬ 
ing  man  of  our  acquaintance  who  lived 
in  the  same  street,  we  subsequently 
learned  that  the  postman  groaned  daily 
over  the  enormous  budget  of  letters  he 
had  to  carry  to  Mr.  D.,  that  the  sons 
were  respectable  young  men  who  had 
been  brought  up  by  an  aunt,  their  fa¬ 
ther  having  turned  them  out  of  doors 
when  children,  and  that  Mr.  D.  him¬ 
self  bore  the  unenviable  reputation  of 
being  the  most  drunken,  disreputable 
old  reprobate  in  the  neighborhood. 

But  the  writers  of  begging  letters  are 
by  no  means  all  reprobates.  There 
was  a  man  of  a  very  different  stamp. 


ail  immense  number  of  whose  letters 
fell  into  our  hands,  and  with  whose 
daily  life  we  were  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  for  several  months.  He  was  a  per¬ 
son  who,  though  very  poor,  wore  scru¬ 
pulously  clean  linen,  a  well-brushed 
frock-coat,  a  silk  hat,  and  black  kid 
loves.  He  allowed  every  inquiry  to 
e  made,  professing  that  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  conceal.  As  it  happened  in 
course  of  time  a  queer  fact  or  two  did 
come  to  light,  connected  with  a  sum  of 
money  received  yearly  by  him  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  specific  purpose  to  which  it  was 
not  applied,  and  which  speedily  came 
to  an  end  when  the  donor  knew  how 
matters  stood.  But,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  proved  that  he  had  a  most  respect¬ 
able  record,  and  further,  that  were  his 
appeals  to  the  benevolent  to  cease  to 
bear  fruit  and  he  to  be  forced  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  himself,  he  might  morally 
recover.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
in  the  end  this  actually  happened. 
For  a  long  while  he  was  entirely  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  the  business  of  the 
public  to  support  his  family  until  work 
which  precisely  suited  his  fancy  came 
to  hand.  But  finally,  finding  that 
neither  the  public,  nor  his  own  children, 
took  this  view  of  the  matter,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  procure  some  regular  work,  and 
turned  his  back,  we  will  trust  forever, 
upon  a  mendicant’s  life.  This  hap¬ 
pened  more  than  six  years  ago.  The 
latest  accounts  of  him  are  that,  with 
most  of  his  family  about  him,  he  is  liv¬ 
ing  an  honest  life  as  a  hard-working 
London  citizen  ;  and  that,  though  he 
still  bears  some  grudge  to  those  candid 
friends  who  succeeded  in  spoiling  the 
harvest  of  his  begging  letters,  he  owned 
to  one  of  them  not  long  ago  that  it  was 
this  action,  and  this  only,  which  weaned 
him  from  a  precarious  existence  of  dis¬ 
contented  idleness  to  a  healthy  life  of 
work  and  independence. 

But,  after  all,  it  must  be  owned  that 
such  a  man  is  an  exception  in  the  craft. 
Those  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  these 
matters  are  usually  faced  with  the  worst 
side  of  human  nature  ;  whether  it  be 
the  small  fry  of  the  trade,  or  the  ac¬ 
complished  master,  every  case  is  marked 
with  the  stain  of  deceit  and  prevarica¬ 
tion. 

Take,  for  example,  the  following 
delectable  epistle,  containing  a  dirty 
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pawn-ticket.  “  Dear  maam,  I  hop  you 
will  cxcause  this  letter  from  a  poor 
woman  today  is  Christmas  day — my 
husband  as  been  laid  up  10  weeks  with 
Rheumatic  Fever — 1  have  not  a  bit  of 
bread  or  fireing.  I  was  reading  today 
of  the  Queen  haveing  300  pounds  of 
meat  roasted  in  a  lump  and  I  thought 
if  she  only  new  how  I  was  placed  she 
would  send  us  something  my  husband 
as  got  a  little  work  to  do  now  to  start 
at  once  if  he  could  get  is  tools  out  of 
pledge  they  will  cost  15/9  I  have  sent 
one  of  them  so  that  you  can  see  1  am 
speaking  the  truth — my  husband  can 
begin  work  on  Friday  morning,”  etc. 
When  a  visit  was  made  at  the  writer’s 
house  a  few  days  later  there  was  plenty 
of  food  in  the  place  and  a  big  fire. 
The  man  was  at  home,  a  strong  fellow 
with  no  signs  of  rheumatism  or  any 
other  ailment  about  him.  He  refused 
inquiry  with  abusive  language.  After¬ 
ward  it  was  discovered  that  the  afore¬ 
said  tools  had  been  redeemed  the  week 
before  with  money  procured  from  some 
other  source,  and  promptly  pledged 
again  within  three  days.  In  fact  these 
tools  were  a  valuable  article  of  com¬ 
merce.  Within  three  months  no  less 
than  five  letters  from  the  man  or  his 
wife,  all  addressed  to  different  people, 
fell  into  our  hands.  In  most  instances 
help  had  been  sent  to  the  writer  before 
inquiry  into  his  condition  was  thought 
of. 

But  there  are  lower  depths  of  mendi¬ 
cancy  even  than  this.  A  well-known 
doctor  sent  in  the  following  letter  for 
inquiry  with  the  comment  that  he  re¬ 
membered  the  name  of  the  man  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  appeal,  and  would  gladly 
send  money  to  his  widow.  We  give  the 
letter  verbatim.  “  In  addressing  you 
1  trust  that  I  am  not  presuming  too 
much  upon  your  kindness,  but  my  poor 
dear  Edgar  so  often  spoke  of  you  (he 
was  house-surgeon  and  resident  ac¬ 
coucheur  under  you  at  -  Hos¬ 

pital)  that  in  my  utter  friendlessness  I 
am  impelled  to  trespass  on  your  gener¬ 
osity  and  ask  your  assistance  for  a  poor 
widow  left  in  destitute  circumstances. 
My  dear  Edgar,  who  was  in  practise  at 

-  in  the  county  of  -  died 

suddenly  about  three  months  ago  and 
his  affairs  were  found  so  involved  that 
scarcely  anything  was  left.  For  my 


children’s  sake  I  must  endeavor  at 
once  to  do  something,  and  as  1 
know  a  little  of  dress-m'aking  I  could 
with  trifling  assistance  open  a  small 
shop  in  the  neighborhood.  Am  I 
wrong  in  trusting  that  you  will  help 
the  widow  of  one  of  your  old  house- 
surgeons  ?  I  have  no  near  relations  to 
whom  I  can  apply,  and  the  prayers  of 
a  grateful  woman  that  God’s  blessing 
may  rest  upon  you  and  yours  will  be  ever 

offered  bv,  sincerely  yours,  C - 

E - C.” 

This  was  an  appeal  to  touch  a  good 
man’s  heart.  The  address  given  was 
visited  at  once  ;  in  answer  to  the  vis¬ 
itor’s  knock  a  man  mending  boots  at  a 
window  invited  him  to  enter.  This 
man  shook  his  head  vaguely  at  first 
when  asked  for  Mrs.  C.,  then  grinned 
and  nodded.  “  Oh,  I  know  who  you 
mean  ;  it’s  those  parties  who  has  their 
letters  left  here.  I  don’t  know  where 
they  live,  but  they  call  twice  a  week  to 
see  if  anything  has  come.  It’s  a  man 
and  a  woman,  husband  and  wife,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  They  says  they  lives  lower  down 
the  street  at  No.  151,  and  that  as  this 
house  is  15,  letters  might  come  here  by 
mistake,  and  might  they  call  now  and 
then  to  see  if  any  did  come.  They  was 
here  yesterday,  or  he  was.  Do  you 
know  him  ?  A  stoutish  chap  with  red 
hair,  well-dressed  for  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  No,  I  don’t  know  nothing  more 
about  them  than  that.  It  was  you 
mentioning  the  name  ;  that  was  what 
he  called  himself.  You  go  to  151,  and 
likely  enough  you’ll  find  ’em.”  The 
cobbler’s  advice  was  taken.  At  No. 
151  we  found  a  milk- shop  with  a  stout, 
decent-looking  woman  handling  the 
cans.  No,  the  people  did  not  lire 
there,  she  said  ;  they  had  asked  if  they 
might  have  their  letters  addressed  here 
as  they  had  only  just  come  to  London, 
and  were  moving  about  a  great  deal. 
Their  story,  she  said,  seemed  straight¬ 
forward,  and  several  letters  had  been 
received  and  taken  away  by  Mr.  C.,  as 
he  called  himself.  It  was  believed  that 
they  lived  in  some  buildings  near,  but 
they  seemed  mysterious  people.  The 
buildings  were  searched  in  vain,  and 
then  a  report  was  sent  to  the  benevo¬ 
lent  doctor  concerning  the  “  widow” 
which  must  have  surprised  him.  A 
few  days  later  a  letter  in  the  same 
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fhand,  and  couched  much  in  the  same 
terms,  was  received  by  another  doctor 
from  another  part  of  Loudon.  In  this 
instance  a  blunder  had  been  made,  for 
this  doctor  happened  to  be  acquainted 
with  “  my  poor  dear  Edgar’s’'  real 
widow  and  knew  her  to  be  in  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances,  and  not  to  be  liv¬ 
ing  in  London  at  all. 

Here  was  a  case  of  direct  fraud.  We 
have  since  been  informed  that  the  ap¬ 
peals  have  been  successfully  stopped  by 
the  police. 

Another  large  class  of  begging  letters 
come  from  workhouses  and  poor-law 
infirmaries.  The  writers  send  eloquent 
narratives  of  their  past  lives,  asking  for 
the  smallest  trifle  to  alleviate  their 
present  woes,  and  to  enable  them  to 
start  afresh  in  life.  Sometimes  they 
represent  themselves  to  be  broken-down 
clergymen  or  missionaries  ;  more  often 
they  are  discharged  soldiers,  who  give 
startling  accounts  of  their  heroism  in 
defence  of  their  country,  but,  on  in¬ 
quiry,  cannot  produce  their  discharges 
or  be  traced  at  the  War-Office.  When 
they  receive  assistance  (which,  alas  I 

ithey  often  do)  they  disappear  from  the 
workhouse  to  drink  up  the  proceeds  of 
their  eloquent  pleadings,  invariably  re¬ 
turning  after  no  long  absence  to  that 
unfailing  asylum  and  to  the  work  of 
composing  further  appeals. 

Women  are  quite  as  active  as  men, 

I  even  when  working  single  -  handed. 
One  day  there  came  to  us  a  woman, 
who  was  severely  and  uncompromising¬ 
ly  respectable  in  appearance.  She  had 
been  referred  for  in^iry  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  north  of  England  to  whom 
she  had  written  claiming  relationship 
(a  claim  he  entirely  repudiated)  and 
begging  for  money  to  procure  food. 

The  manner  of  Mrs.  G.  was  very  aus¬ 
tere.  It  passed  her  comprehension, 
she  said,  why  she  had  been  sent  for  to 
such  a  place  as  this.  Inquiry,  was 
that  it?  Well,  she  was  afraid  of  noth¬ 
ing  ;  she  lived  a  virtuous  life.  A  lady 
of  this  description  was  not  easy  to  deal 
with,  for  she  sat  down  to  be  questioned 
with  the  air  of  a  martyr  bound  to  the 
stake.  At  the  first  question  she  rose 
with  an  indignant  sweep  of  her  skirts, 
and  announced  her  intention  of  leaving 
at  once.  Yet  it  was  a  simple  ques¬ 
tion  ;  where  had  she  lived  three  months 


ago  before  coming  to  her  present  ad¬ 
dress  ?  but  it  was  too  much  for  Mrs. 
G.,  and  after  relieving  her  mind  by 
some  severe  strictures  upon  the  “  char¬ 
ity  which  gave  nothing  but  crushed  the 
poor  with  impertinent  inquiry,”  she 
went  away. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  letter  (from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract)  was 
sent  by  Mrs.  G.  to  a  gentleman  in  the 
City,  and  forwarded  to  us  for  verifica¬ 
tion.  “  I  am  in  arrears  with  my  rent 
and  have  no  means  of  paying  any,  we 
have  not  tasted  meat  for  four  weeks 
only  bread  and  tea,  and  sometimes  only 
prison  fare,  bread  and  cold  water.  I 
am  entirely  helpless  and  alone,  not  one 
friend  in  this  great  City  of  wealth  and 
plenty,  will  you  help  me  or  inform  me 
where  I  can  apply  for  help  to  save  me 
from  starvation,  I  am  weak  and  ill 
from  want  of  common  food.  I  live  a 
quiet  virtuous  life.”  We  called  upon 
the  woman  early  in  the  afternoon  and 
contrived,  for  reasons  of  our  own,  to 
enter  her  room  without  more  notice 
than  a  tap  at  the  door.  It  was  a  fair¬ 
sized  apartment,  carpeted  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  sofa,  four  cushioned 
chairs,  a  good  table,  two  beds,  and  a 
chest  of  drawers.  A  large  fire  was  in 
the  grate  though  it  was  summer-time, 
and  on  the  table,  neatly  laid  on  a  white 
cloth,  were  the  remains  of  a  mutton 
chop,  baked  potatoes,  a  glass  contain¬ 
ing  the  dregs  of  half-a-pint  of  stout, 
tea,  bread,  and  butter. 

Mrs.  G.’s  face,  as  she  saw  our  eyes 
wandering  over  these  signs  of  starva¬ 
tion,  was  an  interesting  study  ;  but  she 
was  not  in  the  least  abashed.  A 
friend,  she  said,  had  just  sent  in  the 
food,  a  certain  Mrs.  Smith  ;  but  the 
name  was  not  given  without  some  hesi¬ 
tation.  Where  did  Mrs.  Smith  live  ? 
That  was  a  question  which  no  one  on 
earth  should  compel  her  to  answer.  It 
was  useless  to  ask  her  such  questions. 
Those  people  who  refused  to  help  her 
unless  she  endured  insult  might  leave 
her  to  starve  if  they  pleased.  Others 
there  were,  thank  God,  whose  hearts 
wei‘e  touched  by  reading  the  appeal  of 
a  virtuous  woman,  and  who  required  no 
other  proof  of  her  needs  than  her  word. 
Upon  those  truly  charitable  souls  she 
depended.  No  one  need  trouble  to 
call  again  ;  and  no  one  ever  has. 
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The  most  striking  feature  in  this 
case,  and  in  others  of  the  same  class, 
was  the  absence  of  any  shame  or  confu¬ 
sion  in  the  people  when  thev  were 
found  out.  No  coiner  or  burgfar  who 
has  served  his  time  could  be  less 
abashed  than  a  Begging  Letter  Writer, 
even  of  comparatively  short  experience, 
when  caught  in  some  palpable  lie. 

The  saadest  instance  of  this  came 
under  our  notice  three  years  ago.  A 
tradesman  of  good  position  in  a  provin¬ 
cial  town  became  bankrupt  through 
speculation  and  extravagance,  and  soon 
afterward  began  to  suffer  from  illness 
which  temporarily  incapacitated  him 
from  work.  His  childreij  were  all 
grown  up  ;  one  son,  though  married, 
stood  by  his  father  nobly,  but  the  rest 
were  rather  an  encumbrance  to  him 
thau  otherwise,  and  the  family  after 
tiring  out  their  friends  in  their  native 
town,  drifted  to  London.  When  they 
came  they  were  already  ankle  deep  in 
the  mire  of  mendicancy.  There  seemed 
hope,  however,  of  saving  them.  A  full 
statement  of  their  difficulties  and  re¬ 
sources  was  obtained  from  Mrs.  T.  with 
the  help  of  a  lady  as  gentle  as  she  was 
firm  ;  but  alas  !  when  it  came  to  the 
choice  of  a  way  to  help,  all  our  hopes 
tumbled  about  our  ears  like  a  pack  of 
cards.  There  were  children  young  and 
strong,  moreover  Mrs.  T.  was  not  deli¬ 
cate  though  elderly  ;  and  so  our  kind 
counsellor  (herself  afraid  of  no  work 
that  had  to  be  done)  suggested  that  as 
the  head  of  the  house  was  unable  now 
to  keep  them  all,  they  should  turn  to 
and  keep  him.  This  suggestion  was 
inet  with  expressions  of  extreme  dis¬ 
favor,  and  finally  rejected  with  a  cut¬ 
ting  rejoinder  that  one  who  had  been 
brought  up  “  a  lady”  would  certainly 
not  consent  at  her  time  of  life  to  do 
menial  work.  A  gift,  even  of  trifling 
value,  would  have  been  acceptable,  and 
received  in  a  proper  spirit ;  but  such 
treatment  as  this  was  not  to  be  en¬ 
dured. 

There  was  no  reasoning  with  the 
woman,  and  the  T.'s  went  their  own 
way.  Letter  after  letter  came  into  our 
hands,  giving  piteous  accounts  of  their 
woes  from  Mr.  T.’s  afflictions,  carefully 
suppressing  the  fact  that  the  married 
son  paid  the  rent  and  that  two  grown¬ 
up  daughters  were  now  at  work.  One 


June, 

day  a  new  departure  was  made,  calling 
for  special  inouiry.  “  We  do  not  ask 
for  ourselves,”  the  letter  ran,  “  but  for 
a  dear  son  going  into  consumption 
who  needs  nourishment  we  cannot  give 
him.  We  would  not  write  at  all,  but 
for  the  sake  of  our  dear  boy.”  Now, 
there  was  one  man  who  had  believed  in 
the  T.’s  and  had  helped  them  from 
time  to  time.  To  him  we  went  forth¬ 
with,  and  seldom  have  we  seen  any  one 
so  indignant  as  he  was  when  he  read 
this  letter.  “  That  son  !”  he  gasped. 
“  Why  the  young  scamp  is  in  regular 
work  at  thirty  shillings  a  week,  with 
two  meals  a  diay  thrown  in.  He  told 
me  so  himself  last  Sunday.”  This  was 
serious  news,  and  the  next  step  was  to 
call  upon  the  T.’s.  We  were  received 
with  melancholy  dignity  by  Mrs.  T., 
who  was  dressed  as  a  “  lady”  should  be 
in  a  black  gown  uncommonly  like  silk, 
a  cap  embroidered  with  white  lace,  and 
a  light  woollen  wrapper  thrown  over 
her  shoulders.  The  good  matron  was 
sitting,  with  her  hands  before  her,  in 
front  of  a  blazing  fire  in  a  room  fur¬ 
nished  with  relics  of  past  grandeur. 
We  drew  her  attention  to  tne  letter, 
and  asked  for  the  son.  She  sighed 
deeply,  and  said  he  had  gone  for  a 
walk,  also  that  he  had  earned  nothing 
for  many  weeks  and  had  not  made  eight¬ 
een  shillings  in  a  week  for  some  months. 
We  watched  Mrs.  T.  closely  all  the 
time,  impressing  her  with  the  necessity 
for  perfect  accuracy  of  statement.  She 
answered  nothing  except  to  make  a  dis¬ 
tant  bow,  as  though  it  were  a  liber^  to 
appear  to  doubt  her  least  word.  This 
was  the  last  time  we  troubled  ourselves 
with  Mrs.  T.  Frightened  at  length  by 
the  thought  of  possible  consequences, 
she  confessed  to  a  friend  that  she  had 
said  what  was  not  true,  and  a  few 
months  later,  ‘‘  the  dear  son”  married, 
and  has  now,  we  believe,  a  family  of 
his  own. 

Such  is  the  moral  effect  of  writing 
begging  letters  upon  people  who  but  a 
year  before  would  have  rejected  with 
scorn  the  notion  that  they  could,  in 
any  circumstances,  sink  so  low.  If 
twelve  months  will  do  so  much  as  this, 
what  must  the  effect  be  of  thirty  years? 
Not  long  ago  certain  letters  came  into 
our  hands  so  well  written,  so  cleverly 
put  together,  aud  so  original,  that  we 
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hastened  at  once  to  pay  a  personal  visit 
to  the  writer.  We  will  call  him  Mr.  B. 

A  paragraph  of  one  of  these  letters 
ran  as  follows  :  “  A  really  sufficient 
change  of  air  at  the  sea  or  otherwise 
(involving  the  company  of  my  atten¬ 
dant  as  well  as  that  of  Mrs.  B.)  would 
cost  no  less  than  £30  to  £40.  If  Mr. — 
[a  gentleman  to  whom  appeal  had  been 
made]  viewed  the  case  with  enough 
favor  primd  facie  to  say  that  he  would 
try  to  raise  that  sum,  or  anything  like 
it,  for  that  purpose,  among  his  friends 
subject  to  my  laying  before  you  formal 
particulars  of  my  needs  and  circum¬ 
stances,  I  may  say  that  1  feel  the  object 
is  so  all  important  that  I  would  do 
that.”  It  will  be  long  before  we  forget 
our  visit  to  this  man.  In  a  compact 
eight-room  house,  in  a  parlor  bedroom 
furnished  with  a  suite  of  good  mahog¬ 
any,  with  shelves  on  the  walls  filled 
with  well  bound  books  and  a  table  at 
the  bedside  loaded  with  oranges,  grapes, 
and  cigars,  on  a  bed  covered  with  a 
soft  quilt  and  sheets  of  the  finest  text¬ 
ure,  lay  the  writer  of  this  and  countless 
other  appeals.  An  aristocrat  of  the 
profession  evidently  !  He  was  an  old 
man  with  snowy  hair,  broad  shoulders, 
and  the  reddest  face  conceivable  ;  a 
very  clever  face,  with  fiery  eyes,  a 
hooked  nose,  and  a  coarse,  hard  mouth. 
He  wore  a  black  velvet  smoking-cap 
and  a  handsome  shawl  of  Scotch  plaid 
was  thrown  round  him,  for  he  sat  up  in 
bed  in  honour  of  our  visit.  Indeed, 
look  where  we  might,  there  was  no  sign 
of  poverty  visible  anywhere. 

His  polite  and  stately  condescension 
was  so  embarrassing  that  for  some  time 
we  were  glad  to  let  him  talk  on  and 
gather  our  scattered  wits  together. 
“  Allow  me  to  thank  you,  my  dear  sir, 
for  your  kind  visit,”  he  began.  “  Are 
you  surprised  to  find  me  decently 
clothed  and  fed  ?  No  doubt  you  are  ; 
and  a  little  indignant  perhaps.  I  don’t 
blame  you  ;  it  is  a  very  natural  feeling. 
Working  as  you  do  among  the  lower 
orders  it  muk  be  quite  a  shock  to  be 
confronted  with  one  of  your  own  class 
reduced  by  circumstances  to  appeal  to 
the  charitable  public.” 

He  then  proceeded,  with  admirable 
ingenuity  and  clearness,  to  explain  that 
he  had  suffered  from  serious  physical 
defects  all  his  life  ;  that  of  late  years 


his  health  had  altered  much  for  the 
worse,  and  though  he  still  held  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  which  he  made  an  income  suffi¬ 
cient  to  procure  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  eharity  of  the  benevolent  for 
”  the  luxuries,  or  I  may  say,  necessary 
comforts  which  my  health  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  position  require.”  This  good 
man  had  seen  fit  to  marry  in  spite  of 
his  affliction,”  and  had  a  son  and 
daughter.  By  careful  questions  I  learn¬ 
ed  that  the  son,  a  clerk  at  £150  a 
year,  had  left  home  suddenly,  and  mar¬ 
ried  against  his  father’s  wish,  while  the 
wife  and  daughter,  two  gaunt,  half- 
starved,  overworked  creatures,  still  re¬ 
mained  at  home. 

We  talked  together  a  long  time,  and 
by  degrees  the  story  of  this  man’s  life 
becapie  plain,  and  was  confirmed  by 
subsequent  inquiry.  He  was  a  man  of 
capacity  and  education,  and  able  when 
he  chose  to  be  a  valuable  servant  to  the 
firm  who  still  employed  him.  But  he 
was  without  principle  or  feeling.  The 
ill-health  he  suffered  from  was  dyspep¬ 
sia,  contracted  by  systematic  over-eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking.  He  thought  of  no 
one  but  himself,  and  cared  for  nothing 
but  his  own  comfort.  He  had  an  in¬ 
come  amply  sufficient  for  his  wants,  but 
through  making  the  discovery  that 
well-worded  begging  letters  could  be 
relied  upon  to  bring  in  some  return,  he 
became  shamefully  extravagant,  and 
latterly  had  been  falling  into  debt  and 
difficulties.  The  most  repulsive  feature 
of  the  case  was  his  treatment  of  his 
wife  and  daughter.  They  had  coarse 
food,  while  he  lived  on  all  the  dainties 
of  the  season  ;  their  rooms  were  as 
poor  as  those  of  the  commonest  ser¬ 
vant,  while  his  were  as  comfortable  as 
they  could  be  made.  As  to  the  son,  he 
was  now  his  father’s  bitterest  enemy. 

From  such  a  case  as  this  it  is  instruc¬ 
tive  to  turn  to  that  of  a  widow  who  was 
saved  by  the  prompt  action  of  two  ladies 
from  the  degradation  which,  as  we  have 
shown,  the  writing  of  begging  letters 
brings  upon  its  followers.  This  woman 
was  well  educated  and  refined.  She  is 
now  earning  an  independent  livelihood, 
and  is  beyond  all  fear  of  mendicancy. 
Yet  once,  being  in  serious  trouble,  she 
sent  off  a  letter  to  a  stranger,  and  it  is 
believed  by  her  friends  that  had  re- 
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spoDse  been  made  in  money  to  this  ap¬ 
peal,  which  was  quite  genuine,  she 
would  have  been  ruined  for  life.  After¬ 
ward,  the  friend  who  saved  her  asked 
what  had  put  it  into  her  head  to  do 
such  a  thing.  Her  reply  was  a  signifi¬ 
cant  one.  She  had  seen  a  curate  writ¬ 
ing  appeals  broadcast  for  a  church, 
and,  in  the  desperation  of  the  crisis  of 
her  affairs,  feeling,  she  said,  that  she 
needed  the  aid  infinitely  more  than  he 
did,  she  followed  his  example  and  wrote 
for  herself. 

This  story  carries  a  forcible  moral 
with  it,  which  may  be  applied  to  many 
descriptions  of  charitable  appeal.  The 
ease  with  which  perfectly  conscientious 
and  well-meaning  persons  can  slide  into 
exaggerated  statements,  and  even  into 
absolute  falsehood,  when  they  once 
be^in  to  ask  for  help,  however  good  the 
object  may  be,  from  people  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
shows  how  demoralizing  the  effect  must 
be  upon  those  who  are  writing  for 
themselves. 

There  is  in  truth  far  too  much  beg¬ 
ging  goi^  on  among  “  cnaritable’* 
people.  The  following  instance,  with 
which  we  will  close  our  article,  occurred 
in  the  working  of  a  society  renowned 
for  its  opposition  to  mendicancy  in 
every  shape  and  form. 

A  young  girl  had  been  apprenticed 
to  a  business,  and  for  two  years  re¬ 
quired  maintenance  and  careful  super¬ 
vision.  There  were  two  ladies  actively 
interested  in  this  good  work.  One  was 
visiting  the  girl,  the  other  arranging 
the  financial  part  of  the  business.  It 
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so  happened,  however,  that  the  visitor 
was  asked  at  a  moment’s  notice  to 
write  to  a  gentleman  for  assistance  who 
had  expressed  his  willingness  to  help 
any  case  of  this  kind.  A  report  wm 
sent,  very  brief  and  to  the  point,  for 
the  visitor  was  not  versed  in  the  arts  of 
“charitable  appeal.’’  A  reply  came 
by  return  of  post  with  a  check  for  the 
sum  required.  But  the  donor  said  he 
was  confused  between  the  letter  he  now 
answered  and  another  he  had  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  other  lady.  This  lady 
was  a  mistress  of  the  art ;  it  w'as  said 
that  for  any  deserving  object  she  could 
obtain  £40  within  three  days,  so  potent 
was  her  pen.  Yet  she  was  as  honor¬ 
able  a  woman  in  the  ordinary  dealings 
of  life  as  you  could  meet  with.  Such, 
however,  is  the  fatal  influence  which 
begging  exerts  upon  its  votaries  that  in 
explaining  the  case  of  this  girl,  who 
had  a  worthless  father,  she  asked  for 
help  on  the  ground  that  it  would  assist 
“  a  poor  orphan  to  establish  herself  in 
the  world.”  No  wonder  the  man  ap¬ 
pealed  to  was  puzzled,  for  the  lady  who 
first  wrote  to  nim  had  distinctly  men¬ 
tioned  the  existence  of  this  parent. 
When  the  lady  of  too  lively  an  imagina¬ 
tion  was  taxed  with  her  inaccuracy  she 
coolly  replied  :  “  It  was  unlucky  that 
he  should  hear  two  different  accounts. 
You  ought  to  have  asked  me  what  you 
were  to  say.  The  word  orphan,  I 
think,  always  has  a  good  effect,  and  as 
this  father  of  hers  cannot  perform  a 
father’s  part,  why,  really,  we  may  call 
her  an  orphan,  after  all  !” — Macmil¬ 
lan’s  Magazine. 
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The  Bookman  makes  the  astonishing  state¬ 
ment  that  no  book  of  Mr.  Rnskin  has  ever 
been  translated  and  published  in  a  foreign 
language. 

Pbofessob  SEEiiXT,  Lord  Rosebery’s  first 
selection  for  knightly  honors,  is  best  known 
as  the  author  of  “  The  Expansion  of  Eng¬ 
land”  and  "  EJooe  Homo." 

Edhumd  Gk>88E  holds  that  there  will  be  no 
new  type  of  English  fiction,  but  it  must  re- 
tnrn  ever  and  anon  to  the  schools  of  Richard¬ 


son,  Fielding,  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  and  Smol- 
lett. 

Favorite  Novels  by  Geoboe  Mebedith.— Of 
George  Meredith's  novels,  men  generally  like 
"The  Egoist"  best;  women,  "Diana  of  the 
Crossways  he  himself,  "  The  Shaving  of 
Shagpat.”  The  author’s  home  is  a  cottage 
at  Box  Hill,  an  unpretentious  London  sub¬ 
urb.  A  few  hundred  yards  back  of  the  house 
is  a  small  wood,  in  which  the  novelist  has 
built  his  study,  a  tiny  one  story  lodge,  where 
he  does  his  three  to  four  hours'  writing  in 
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tjie  mornings,  the  limit  of  his  composition 
being  abont  twelve  hundred  words.  This 
mannscript  is  then  copied  by  his  daughter  for 
the  publisher.  In  the  afternoon  the  novelist 
Btudies  and  translates  from  the  classics. 

M  Self-Help”  has  been  translated  into  every 
European  language,  including  Czech,  Croa¬ 
tian,  and  Turkish,  and  also  into  Japanese.  In 
England  alone  abont  180,000  copies  of  the 
book  have  been  sold.  Dr.  Smiles,  having  fin¬ 
ished  bis  own  memoirs,  is  now.  busy  writing 
a  life  of  the  potter  Wedgwood. 

The  London  Athenceum,  summing  up  the 
English  literature  of  1893,  remarks  that  the 
year  has  been  given  over  almost  entirely  to 
the  younger  writers,  who  have  discovered  one 
another  throughout  its  course  with  unanimous 
and  touching  enthusiasm.  The  older  men 
have  been  silent,  while  the  juniors  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  distinction  of  limited  editions  and 
the  luxury  of  large  sales.” 

Mbs.  Bishop  (Miss  Isabella  Bird),  though 
more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  is  off  again  in 
search  of  new  materials  for  another  book  of 
travels.  She  has  left  Liverpool  for  Corea. 

Notwithstandiho  all  rumors  to  the  contrary 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  definitely  de¬ 
cided  that  he  will  not  give  his  memoirs  to  the 
public  during  his  lifetime.  In  a  recent  con¬ 
versation  Dr.  Holmes  remarked  :  ”  I  work  at 
the  memoirs  an  hour  or  two  each  day,  and 
am  making  satisfactory  progress.  That  is, 
I  have  about  one  half  completed  of  all  1  shall 
write.  Then  I  shall  place  the  manuscript  in 
the  hands  ^  of  my  publishers,  and  they  will 
keep  it  in  their  safe  until  I  shall  have  passed 
sway.  My  belief  has  always  been  that  a  man’s 
memoirs  should  be  distinctly  posthumous,  and 
I  shall  carry  out  that  belief  in  my  own  case.” 

The  most  popular  works  of  fiction,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  demand  for  them  in  all  the 
libraries  of  the  United  States  are  :  (1)  ”  David 
Copperfield,”  (2)  “  Ivanhoe,”  (3)  “  The  Scar¬ 
let  Letter,”  (4)  ‘‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  (6) 
“  Ben  Hur,”  (6)  ‘‘  Adam  Bede,”  (7)  “  Vanity 
Fair.”  Miss  Alcott’s  “  Little  Women”  stands 
twelfth  on  the  list,  and  ”  Little  Lord  Fanntle- 
roy”  is  thirteenth. 

CxHiLLS  Doucet,  the  Perpetual  Secretary 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  had 
to  make  the  mortifying  announcement  that 
no  poem  worthy  of  the  name  was  sent  in  on 
‘‘Africa  Opened  Up,”  which  was  the  subject 
selected  for  this  year’s  competition  for  the 
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prize  for  poetry  granted  by  the  State.  The 
prize,  therefore,  amounting  to  between  one 
hundred  and  two  hundred  pounds,  will  not  be 
awarded. 

WA.LTEB  Bssant’s  now  novel  is  to  be  called 
‘‘  The  Inquest  of  Ages.”  It  is  a  story  of  mod¬ 
ern  English  life. 

The  New  Hawabden  Libbabt.— Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Hawarden  library,  consisting  of  over 
twenty-four  thousand  volumes,  is  called  “  St. 
Deiniol's  Theological  and  General  Library,” 
and  is  placed  in  an  iron  building  constructed 
expressly  for  it.  A  circular  just  issued  by  the 
ex-Premier  declares  it  ready  for  the  use  of 
‘‘  students,  lay  and  clerical,  of  any  age,  of  in¬ 
quirers,  and  of  clergy  or  others  desiring  times 
of  rest but  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  desire 
the  visits  to  it  of  mere  sightseers.  Another 
interesting  feature,  says  Tht  Outlook,  is  the 
expectation  that  students  will  reside  in  the 
hostelry  adjoining,  which  is  under  the  library 
control  and  a  part  of  it,  where  for  a  low  charge 
comfortable  and  quiet  board  and  lodging  may 
be  obtained. 


MISCELLANY. 

Music  as  a  Medicine. — The  soothing  and 
calming  infiuence  of  Music  is  known  to  all  of 
ns.  How  often,  when  oppressed  by  care  and 
anxiety,  have  we  found  oblivion  and  rest  in 
the  sweet  strains  of  violin  or  voice  1  Yet,  till 
recently,  no  attempts  had  been  made  in  onr 
day  to  utilize  this  power  of  music  in  the  do¬ 
main  of  curative  medicine.  If,  however,  we 
can  judge  from  poets  and  historians,  the 
power  of  music  was  well  known  and  much 
employed  among  the  ancients.  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  Galen,  the  father  of  medicine,  em¬ 
ployed  such  music  as  was  known  in  his  day 
for  its  healing  power.  Shakespeare,  in  “  King 
Lear,”  shows  a  physician  restoring  the  king 
from  his  madness  by  lulling  him  to  sleep  to 
the  sound  of  soft  music.  Nor  does  the  doctor 
doubt  that  his  remedy  will  succeed.  ”  When 
we  do  awake  him,”  he  says,  ”  I  doubt  not  of 
his  temperance.  Please  yon  to  draw  near. 
Louder  the  music  there.”  And  King  Lear 
gradually  awakes,  in  his  sound  mind,  and  rec¬ 
ognizes  his  daughter  Cordelia.  So,  too,  in 
Holy  Writ  we  have  David  playing  before  Saul 
when  the  evil  spirit  was  upon  him.  Many 
other  references  from  the  old  writers  might  be 
given  to  this  soothing  effect  of  music. 

Not  till  the  last  two  or  three  years,  however, 
has  an  attempt  been  made  to  bring  music 
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within  the  range  of  practical  therapentios, 
and  to  teat  its  effects  by  systematic  clinical 
inrestigation.  This  fact  has  been  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Guild  of  St.  Cecilia,  nnder  the 
energetic  and  discriminating  direction  of 
Canon  Harford  of  Westminster.  The  objects 
which  this  Guild  sets  before  itself  are  (1)  To 
test  by  trials  made  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
of  illness  the  power  of  soft  music  to  induce 
calmness  of  mind,  alleviation  of  pain,  and 
sleep.  (2)  To  provide  a  large  number  of  mu¬ 
sicians  specially  trained  to  sing  and  play  the 
very  soft  music  which  alone  should  be  admin¬ 
istered  to  those  whose  nerves  are  weakened 
by  illness.  These  musicians  should  be  ready 
promptly  to  answer  the  summons  of  a  physi¬ 
cian.  (3)  To  hire  or  build  in  a  central  part  of 
London  a  large  hall,  in  which  music  shall  be 
given  throughout  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  This  music  to  be  conveyed  by  tele¬ 
phone  attached  to  certain  wards  in  each  of 
the  chief  London  hospitals.  (4)  To  obtain 
opinions  and  advice  about  the  classes  of  ill¬ 
ness  in  which  music  is  likely  to  be  most  ben¬ 
eficial  ;  and  to  collect  and  record  all  reliable 
accounts  respecting  permanent  benefit  that 
has  followed  the  use  of  music. 

Nor  has  the  work  of  the  Guild  been  limited 
to  setting  forth  this  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gramme.  Already  the  society  has  made  a 
considerable  number  of  trials  ;  and  Canon 
Harford  has  recorded  their  results  in  the  med¬ 
ical  journals.  As  a  type  of  these  results,  we 
may  quote  Canon  Harford’s  account  of  a  visit 
to  the  London  Temperance  Hospital  and  the 
St  Pancras  Infirmary :  The  choir  of  the 
Guild— comprising  three  vocalists,  soprano, 
contralto,  and  baritone,  and  three  instrumen¬ 
talists,  first  and  second  violins  and  harp — 
visited  the  hospitals  above  mentioned.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  patients  appeared  to  be  suffering 
much,  notably  one  whose  leg  had  been  crushed 
on  the  railway  ;  another  afflicted  by  dropsy  ; 
and  two  who  were  shedding  tears  from  great 
nervous  depression.  The  music  lasted  half 
an  hour  ;  and  when  it  was  over,  inquiry  was 
made  of  the  patients.  One  and  all  said  that 
it  soothed  them,  the  patient  who  suffered 
from  dropsy  remarking  that  the  pain  had  kept 
off  while  the  music  was  being  played,  and  re¬ 
turned  when  it  ceased.” 

At  the  St.  Pancras  Infirmary  there  was  a 
female  patient  suffering  from  melancholia,  to 
whom  they  played  a  lullaby.  After  the  per¬ 
formance,  she  told  a  nurse  that  she  liked  it 
very  much.  ”  On  this,  the  Superintendent 
came  up  to  me  and  said :  ‘  This  is  the  first 
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time  she  has  spoken  for  a  fortnight.  ’  Shortl; 
afterward,  a  male  patient  suffering  from  de¬ 
lirium  tremens  was  brought  into  the  ward 
On  hearing  the  first  notes  of  the  music  he 
became  quite  calm  and  attentive,  though  hie 
attendant  had  been  half  afraid  to  bring  him 
on  account  of  outbreaks  of  violence.” 

The  following  day,  Canon  Harford  returned 
to  the  Hospital,  and  found  the  three  worst 
oases  very  much  brighter ;  and  they  spoke 
with  gratitude  and  very  warmly  of  the  benefit 
derived  from  soft  music. 

Besults  like  these  have  since  been  frequent¬ 
ly  obtained  by  the  Guild,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly  most  encouraging.  They  are  all,  it  will 
be  seen,  in  the  direction  of  distracting  the 
mind  from  pain,  and  soothing  mental  irrita¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  test  the  hypnotic  effect  of 
soft  music,  the  Guild  made  the  experiment  of 
playing  lullabies  to  a  ward  of  fourteen  pa¬ 
tients,  along  with  Dr.  Collins,  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians  to  the  Hospital.  In  spite  of  distract¬ 
ing  noises— unhappily  inseparable  from  the 
ward  of  a  London  Hospital — they  got  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results  :  Dr.  Collins  ”  found  it  au 
effort  to  keep  awake  ;”  four  patients  w'ere  ac¬ 
tually  sent  to  sleep  ;  some  ”  liked  it  too  well 
to  sleep  ;”  and  others  felt  ”  sad,  but  de¬ 
lighted.” 

Canon  Harford  draws  a  distinction  between 
the  class  of  music  which  should  be  given  to 
alleviate  pain  and  to  produce  sleep.  In  the 
latter  case  the  music  should  be,  of  course, 
very  soft  and  monotonous.  There  should  be  a 
constant  repetition  of  similar  phrases,  and  no 
striking  or  unexpected  effects  should  be  al¬ 
lowed.  To  distract  the  mind  from  pain- 
mental  or  physical — the  music  should  be  of  a 
more  attractive  order,  but  still  soft.  Whether 
in  all  cases  soft  music  is  better  as  a  medicine 
than  lively  and  exhilarating  airs,  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  determined.  Probably  it  varies 
with  each  particular  case  ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
with  soft  music  one  does  not  run  the  risk  of 
injuriously  exciting  the  patient,  which  might 
possibly  be  done  by  music  of  a  lively  charac¬ 
ter.  The  softness  must  be  extreme.  Canon 
Harford  remarks  on  the  difflculty  of  getting 
singers  who  can  sing  very  piano,  and  proposes 
to  have  them  trained  with  this  particular  ob¬ 
ject  in  view. 

That  musical  sounds  do  produce  a  marked 
effect  on  the  system  has  been  proved  by 
physiological  experiments  on  men  and  ani¬ 
mals.  The  rate  of  action  of  the  heart  and  the 
force  of  the  circulation  are  notably  influenced 
in  a  direction  depending  on  the  pitch,  inten- 
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lity,  and  “  timbre’*  of  the  sotind.  Generally 
^waking,  the  heart's  action  is  qniokened,  and 
the  pressaie  of  blood  in  the  arteries  increased, 
tkoogh  sometimes  the  converse  effect  is  pro- 
dnoed  ;  these  resnlta  depending,  no  doubt,  on 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual.  So,  too. 
powerful  results  are  produced  on  the  nervous 
system,  sometimes  stimulant,  sometimes  sed- 
stire,  as  in  Canon  Harford’s  experiences 
quoted  above.  Music  is  thns  clearly  seen  to 
be  a  potent  medicine,  and  there  seems  to  be 
DO  reason  why  its  effects  should  not  be  stud¬ 
ied,  like  that  of  any  other  drug.  Only  by  this 
study  shall  we  be  able  to  discover  the  proper 
dose,  and  the  proper  quality  of  it  to  adminis- ' 
tar,  as  well  as  the  frequency  of  its  repetition 
and  the  diseases  it  can  cure.  To  this  excel¬ 
lent  object  the  Guild  of  St.  Cecilia  is  apply¬ 
ing  itself,  and  it  certainly  deserves  the  sup¬ 
port  of  those  who  love  music,  and  who  also 
lore  their  fellow-men.  Whether  the  scientific 
aims  indicated  will  ever  be  arrived  at,  is,  of 
course,  open  to  question.  But  at  least  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  those  persons— and 
there  are  thousands  of  them — who  are  capable 
of  giving  pleasure  by  music,  would  devote 
some  of  that  talent  to  soothing  the  mind,  or 
alleviating  the  pain  of  the  sick  and  the  suffer¬ 
ing,  they  would  be  doing  a  great  and  charitable 
work.— C^amhers’s  JoumaL 

The  Decxt  or  Litebatube. — Mr.  Joseph 
Ackland,  under  the  above  heading,  contrib¬ 
utes  a  valuable  paper  to  the  March  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  in  which  he  shows  with 
very  considerable  success  that  the  advance  in 
elementary  education  has  been  followed  by 
some  unpleasant  evidence  of  literary  deca¬ 
dence  : 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  litera¬ 
ture  (he  asserts),  if  the  word  may  be  applied 
to  these  lower  grades,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  has  been  the  rise  and  extraordinary 
growth  of  weekly  papers  of  a  scrappy  charac¬ 
ter  and  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit  or 
demerit.  While  some  have  endeavored  to 
supply  useful  and  elevating  reading  matter,  a 
considerable  number  of  those  most  widely  cir- 
cnlated  have  been  fostered  by  appeals  to  the 
love  of  gambling  and  sensationalism  inherent 
in  human  nature.  Taking  good  and  bad  to¬ 
gether,  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  these 
were  commenced  at  the  dates  prefixed  to  their 
names  : 

1878.  Ittuatrated  Fbimily  Kovdiat. 

1880.  Modem  Hoeiety. 

1881.  mBUa. 


1883.  CaatetTa  Saturday  Journal. 

1884.  Illustrated  Bita. 

Scrapa. 

Great  Thoughta. 

1888.  Anatoera. 

Pick-me-  Up. 

1890.  Comic  Cuta. 

F\tnny  Cuta. 

lUuatrated  Chips. 

Pearson's  Weekly. 

1892.  Pearson's  Society  Netes. 

Most  of  these  publications  have  been  pushed 
to  oirculations  counted  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands.  and  concurrent  with  their  growth  has 
been  the  establishment  of  newspapers  combin¬ 
ing  with  the  ordinary  news  the  same  scrappy 
and  sensational  elements  ;  notably  the  People 
has  attained  a  large  circulation.  ISuoh  papers 
as  the  Family  Herald,  depending  entirely  on 
fiction,  and  the  Christian  Herald  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  World,  appealing  to  the  religions  senti¬ 
ment,  but  combining  the  element  of  fiction 
with  their  more  serious  matter,  seem  to  have 
largely  extended  their  circulation.  Of  one  of 
these  it  was  said  a  few  years  since,  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff,  that  if  the  chapter 
of  the  novel  was  left  out  for  a  week  or  two  the 
circulation  went  down  by  thousands. 

Has  the  growth  of  this  class  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter  anything  to  do  with  the  decadence  of  lit¬ 
erature  of  a  more  solid  and  useful  character  ? 
If  it  has,  is  the  connection  that  of  cause  or  of 
effect  ?  It  is  curious,  at  the  least,  that  these 
periodicals  commenced  their  great  movement 
in  1881  and  following  years,  and  the  decay  of 
literature  commenced  in  1885  ;  and  concur¬ 
rently  the  one  has  steadily  increased  while 
the  other  has  steadily  declined.  Happily  no 
opportunity  has  arisen  during  the  period  un¬ 
der  notice  to  compare  the  effect  of  war  on  the 
output  of  literature  ;  the  effect  of  political  or 
electoral  movements  could  only  bo  traced  by 
an  examination  of  the  figures  at  greater  length 
than  is  now  possible. 

As  a  result  of  the  entire  examination,  are 
we  to  say  that  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
has  failed  to  accomplish  what  was  expected 
of  it  ?  The  ‘answer  to  that  question  must  be 
emphatically  in  the  negative  ;  it  has  caused 
life  and  movement  in  some  directions,  and,  if 
those  directions  are  not  precisely  what  might 
be  desired,  efforts  must  be  made  to  divert  the 
newly  awakened  energies  to  worthier  pursuits. 
The  intellectual  faooUies  of  the  bulk,  of  the 
nation  were  too  long  in  bondage  ;  it  should 
not  cause  any  wonder  that,  when  the  ahaoklee 
of  ignorance  were  struck  off,  there  was  a  rush 
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to  the  Elysian  fields  of  fancy  and  pleasure  ; 
it  will  require  time  to  lesm  the  lesson  that  the 
truest  liberty  and  the  purest  delight  are  to 
be  found  only  in  the  voluntary  acceptance  of 
the  nobler  servitude  to  knowledge  and  reason. 
The  imagination  which  craves  for  fiction  must 
be  trained  to  find  in  the  marvels  of  science 
and  the  deductions  of  philosophy  the  only 
fascinations  which  will  yield  abiding  satisfac¬ 
tion.  With  this  object  some  national  effort  to 
advance  secondary  and  technical  education, 
and  to  make  the  connection  between  element¬ 
ary  schools  and  the  Universities  a  reality, 
ought  to  be  vigorously  undertaken. 

A  Buttxbflt’b  Bith.— Standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hope  Biver  in  Jamaica  one  brill¬ 
iant  July  day,  watching  the  dragon-flies  or 
*’  darning  needles”  darting  over  the  water, 
I  saw  a  sight  that  was  entirely  new  to  me, 
and  one  that  filled  me  with  wonder.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  butterfly,  of  a  sort  common  in  the  West 
Indies,  known  to  the  naturalists  as  Victorina 
Steneles,  and  oddly  banded  with  pale  green 
and  deep  black  bars  across  its  wings,  floated 
lazily  down  to  the  water’s  edge  and  settled 
on  the  damp  sand.  There  was  nothing  un¬ 
usual  in  this  sight,  for  nearly  all  butterflies 
like  to  sip  the  moisture  out  of  the  wet  earth 
along  a  stream’s  edge  or  by  some  puddle. 
Thinking  this  the  action  of  a  thirsty  butterfly, 
I  was  turning  away,  when  my  attention  was 
caught  by  actions  decidedly  unusual. 

Walking  quickly  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
water,  where  the  breezes  sent  in  little  rip¬ 
pling  wares,  the  butterfly  waded  in  so  that 
its  body  and  head  were  completely  submerged, 
and  then  slowly  beat  its  wings  to  and  fro, 
seemingly  in  an  attempt  to  coyer  them  with 
water  also.  Of  course  it  could  not  do  this, 
for  it  was  so  light  in  proportion  to  the  ex¬ 
panse  of  its  wings  that  whenever  it  attempted 
to  force  them  under  the  water  its  feet  lost 
their  hold  on  the  ground  and  for  an  instant  it 
floated  on  the  surface.  Quickly  flying  up 
from  this  perilous  position,  it  regained  the 
shore,  and  again  began  the  attempt  to  get  en¬ 
tirely  under  water.  All  this  was  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  spectacle  to  me.  I  had  been  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  butterflies  for  nearly  twenty-five  years, 
and  a  collector  in  many  different  countries, 
yet  never  witnessed  such  a  sight. 

The  weather  was  not  especially  warm— in 
fact,  ”,the  doctor,”  as  the  Jamaicans  call  the 
strong  sea-breeze  that  daily  makes  life  more 
endurable,  was  unusually  cool  that  day.  So 
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it  could  hardly  be  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
itself  tbaf  the  insect  indulged  in  these  strange 
proceedings,  or  it  would  have  been  a  sight 
long  since  familiar  to  me  and  to  other  collec¬ 
tors.  I  was  well  aware  that  butterflies  do  get 
overheated  and  out  of  breath  ;  often,  after 
watching  two  of  them  fighting  furiously  in 
the  hot  sun,  or  having  raced  them  myself 
across  the  fields,  I  have  seen  them  flapping 
their  wings  lightly  up  and  down,  thereby 
forcing  the  air  more  rapidly  through  the  little 
holes  at  the  base  of  the  wings  through  which 
they  do  their  breathing,  and  thus  cooling 
themselves  off.  Failing  to  fathom  such  queer 
and  apparently  unnatural  actions  on  the  part 
of  this  butterfly,  I  was  just  preparing  to  cap. 
ture  it  to  make  a  closer  examination,  when 
I  was  thwarted  by  a  third  party.  Evidently 
I  had  not  been  the  only  interested  watcher 
for  at  that  instant  a  whip-poor-will  dashed  out 
from  the  gloom  of  the  bordering  woods,  and 
in  his  attempt  to  capture  the  butterfly  effec¬ 
tually  frightened  it  away. 

It  was  some  months  after  this,  on  another 
stream  in  Jamaica,  that  I  saw  precisely  the 
same  performance  repeated.  This  time,  how- 
ever,  I  was  more  fortunate,  and  quickly  had 
the  butterfly  in  my  net,  and  a  moment  after 
it  was  between  my  fingers  under  my  lens. 
At  once  all  was  clear  to  me,  for  here  and  there 
on  the  hairy  covering  of  its  velvety  body,  but 
especially  near  the  bases  of  the  wings,  were 
little  bright  carmine  patches,  which  on  close 
examination,  after  stirring  them  up  with  a 
pin,  proved  to  be  made  up  of  sores  and  tiny 
parasites.  Holding  the  butterfly  carefully  be¬ 
tween  my  thumb  and  finger  by  the  wings  so 
as  not  to  hurt  it,  I  immersed  it  in  the  w'ater 
and  held  it  there  until  the  kicking  of  its  legs 
plainly  told  me  that  it  was  growing  uncom¬ 
fortable  for  want  of  air.  Then,  on  re  examin- 
ing  it,  I  found  that  most  of  the  tiny  parasites 
had  been  drowned  off  ;  and  after  three  or 
four  such  baths  I  could  not  find  one  remain- 
ing.  Then  I  allowed  my  captive  to  fly  away, 
and  I  have  often  wondered  just  what  its 
thoughts— if  any  it  had — must  have  been  con¬ 
cerning  the  giant  who  thus  aided  it  to  get  rid 
of  its  microscopic  tormentors.  Since  then  I 
have  ascertained,  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
microscope,  that  the  minute  parasite  I  discov¬ 
ered  on  the  butterfly  is  armed  with  a  most 
formidable  proboscis,  or  beak,  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  powerful  pumping  apparatus  with¬ 
in  its  head.  With  this  outfit  and  its  eight 
legs,  each  armed  with  many  claws,  it  is  able 
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tooling  to  the  bntterfiy,  and  extract  its  life 
juices.  Thas  it  is  plain  that  these  pests  must 
become  a  terrible  drain  on  the  butterfly’s  sys¬ 
tem  and  it  is  in  self-defence  driven  to  this 
most  effectual,  though  apparently  very  un- 
natural,  procedure  of  taking  a  bath — for  tak¬ 
ing  to  the  water  is  about  the  last  thing  that 
most  of  us  would  expect  of  so  fragile  a  crea¬ 
ture  as  a  butterfly.— PiWsbursr/i  Leader. 

Litekabt  Bxsemblimces. — It  has  been  as- 
lerted  by  a  famous  author  that  we  all  come 
into  the  world  too  late  to  produce  anything 
new— that  nature  and  life  are  preoccupied, 
and  that  description  and  sentiment  have  long 
since  been  exhausted.  To  the  s^me  intent  an 
eloquent  lecturer  has  said:  "Many 'of  the 
gems  of  Shakespeare  are  older  than  all  his¬ 
tory,  while  Bulwer  borrowed  the  incidents  of 
his  Roman  stories  from  legends  of  a  thousand 
years  before.  In  the  nations  of  modern  Eu¬ 
rope  there  have  been  less  than  300  distinct 
stories,  most  of  which  may  be  traced  before 
Christianity  to  the  other  side  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Even  our  newspaper  jokes  are  enjoying 
a  very  respectable  old  age.  A  popular  anec¬ 
dote  is  from  ‘  Don  Quixote,’  and  is  Spanish, 
but  Cervantes  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  the  Greeks  stole  it 
from  the  Egyptians  hundreds  of  years  back.” 

But  not  to  mention  plagiarism  or  literary 
theft  at  all,  there  is  frequently  a  marked  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  writings  of  our  most 
famous  authors  that  is  as  accidental  as  it  is 
unavoidable.  Even  Stevenson,  who  has  been 
held  up  as  a  model  of  originality,  states  that 
he  was  surprised  to  find  in  Irving’s  "  Tales  of 
a  Traveller”  the  very  prototype  of  one  of  his 
own  most  striking  characters,  "  his  very  voice, 
manuer,  talk,  sabre  cut,  and  sea-chest.”  He 
had  read  Irving  years  before,  and  had  appar¬ 
ently  forgotten  him,  but  in  writing  “  Treasure 
Island”  unconsciously  revived,  in  the  person 
of  Billy  Bales,  an  old  creation  of  Washington 
Irving’s.  In  another  instance  the  same  writer 
says,  regarding  a  certain  scene  which  he 
fondly  imagined  he  had  invented,  that  he  was 
informed  the  outlines  of  the  scene,  even  to 
the  names  of  the  three  principal  characters, 
were  to  be  found  in  Pitcairn’s Criminal 
Trials,’’  which  he  had  doubtless  read  years 
before.  It  is  the  frequency  of  such  instances 
as  these  that  leads  to  many  of  the  charges  of 
plagiarism  preferred  against  our  most  reputa¬ 
ble  authors,  whose  minds  are  necessarily 
stored  with  the  results  of  wide  reading,  and 


whose  apparent  appropriations  are  quite  as 
likely  to  be  unconscious  as  intentional.  As 
Stevenson  very  happily  puts  it :  "  We  authors 
all  rearrange  that  matter  of  observed  life  with 
which  our  memories  are  charged,  and  the  most 
we  can  mean  by  the  word  invention  is  some 
happy  congruity  or  surprise  in  the  manner  of 
arranging  it.  ” 

There  are  few  topics  or  even  ideas  which 
can  be  termed  truly  original,  and  writers  of 
the  present  day  can  do  little  more  than  im¬ 
prove  the  diction  of  older  authors.  And  of 
those  older  writers,  Emerson  says  :  “  The 
originals  are  not  original.  There  is  an  imita¬ 
tion  model,  and  suggestions  to  the  very  arch¬ 
angels,  if  we  knew  their  history."  Bourdil- 
lon,  at  Oxford,  was  familiar  with  Latin  litera¬ 
ture,  and  made  himself  famous  by  his  eight 
lines,  beginning  : 

"  The  nigbt  has  a  thousand  eyes. 

The  day  but  one  ; 

Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 
With  the  dying  sun.” 

But  not  in  Greek  or  Roman  imagery  can  be 
found  so  probable  a  source  for  this  beautiful 
thought  as  exists  in  the  works  of  the  Swedish 
poet,  Tegner,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  our 
century,  wrote  these  words  : 

"  Honor  the  King ;  let  one  man  rule  with 
might. 

Day  has  but  one  eye,  many  has  the  night.” 

One  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  the 
expression  of  the  same  idea  by  authors  of  un¬ 
doubted  originality  is  perhaps  the  following  : 
Shakespeare,  in  Henry  V.,  says,  "If  he  be 
not  fellow  with  the  best  king,  thou  shalt  find 
him  the  best  king  of  good  fellows.  ”  Pope,  in 
his  "  Dunciad,’’  embodies  a  similar  idea  in 
this  line  :  “  A  wit  with  dunces,  and  a  dunce 
with  wits.’’  Samuel  Johnson  strikes  out  as 
follows  :  "  This  man  I  thought  had  been  a 
lord  among  wits,  but  I  find  he  is  only  a  wit 
among  lords.”  Gowper  has  it :  "  A  fool  with 
judges,  among  fools  a  judge.”  Of  Napoleon, 
Walter  Scott  said  :  "  Although  too  much  of  a 
soldier  among  sovereigns,  no  one  could  claim 
with  better  right  to  be  a  sovereign  among 
soldiers  ;’’  while  Macaulay,  in  his  "  Life  of 
Addison,”  says  :  “  He  was  a  rake  among  schol¬ 
ars  and  a  scholar  among  rakes.” 

A  striking  but  undoubtedly  accidental  re¬ 
semblance  has  been  noted  between  Mrs. 
Browning  and  Edgar  A.  Poe,  which  extends, 
however,  to  but  one  line.  In  one  of  her 
poems  the  former  says  : 
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**  With  s  rnshing  stir  uncertain,  in  the  air, 
the  purple  oartain.” 

While  in  **  The  BaTen”  Poe  has  it : 

“  And  of  the  silken,  sad  nnoeitain,  mstling  of 
each  paiple  oortain.” 

Gleoige  Herbert  wrote  :  “  No  sooner  is  a 
temple  bnilt  to  God,  bat  the  de?il  bnilds  a 
chapel  hard  by.”  Barton,  a  contemporary, 
in  his  “Anatomy  of  Melancholy,”  says: 
**  Where  God  hath  a  temple,  the  devil  will 
have  a  chapel.”  Nathaniel  Drummond,  a 
Scottish  poet,  pat  the  idea  in  a  poetic  form  : 

”  God  never  had  a  chorch  bat  there,  men  say, 
The  devil  a  chapel  hath  raised  by  some 
wiles. 

I  doabted  of  this  saw,  till  on  a  day 
1  westward  spied  great  Edinburgh’s  Saint 
Giles.” 

Half  a  centary  later  Defoe  expressed  the  idea 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  generally 
quoted  : 

“  Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer 
The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there.” 

A  somewhat  singular  literary  coincidence 
has  been  pointed  out  as  existing  between  Mis. 
Burnett’s  “  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy”  and  a 
story  called  ”  The  Bed  Bose  Knights,”  which 
was  published  in  ChcUlerbox  in  the  year  1883. 
In  both  stories  titled  boys  come  from  foreign 
countries  to  ancestral  homes  situated  in  large 
parks.  Each  arrived  unaccompanied  by  his 
parents.  The  fathers  are  dead.  One  boy  is 
called  Lord  Fauntleroy,  the  other  ISir  Flor¬ 
ence.  In  each  home  a  guardian  only  is  pro¬ 
vided— no  lady  appears.  The  boys  are  pic¬ 
tured  as  wearing  flowing  curly  hair,  dressing 
in  black  velvet  and  lace  collars,  and  as  straight 
and  handsome.  This  is  in  ail  probability  a 
mere  accidental  resemblance,  but  sufficiently 
odd  to  deserve  mention. 

Many  years  ago  attention  was  called  to  the 
resemblance  in  many  respects  between  Whit¬ 
tier’s  ”  Worship  of  Nature,”  and  an  old  poem 
called  ‘‘  The  Temple  of  Nature,”  which  he 
had  undoubtedly  read  and  re-read  in  his  early 
days.  In  ”  The  Temple  of  Nature”  we  have  : 

”  The  ocean  heaves  resistlessly. 

And  pours  his  glittering  treasures  forth. 
His  waves— the  priesthood  of  the  sea. 

Kneel  on  the  shell  gemmed  earth — ” 
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Whittier,  writing  also  of  the  sea,  says ; 

“  They  kneel  upon  the  sloping  sand. 

As  bends  the  human  ^ee, 

A  beautiful  and  tireless  band. 

The  priesthood  of  the  sea. 

They  pour  their  glittering  treasures  out 
Which  in  the  deep  have  birth.” 

Tennyson  gave  expression  to  a  thought  that 
the  world  welcomed  when  he  wrote  : 

”  ’Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.” 

But  prior  to  the  appearance  of  “In  Memori- 
am,  ”  the  late  Lord  Houghton  had  written  a 
short  poem,  which  concludes  as  follows  : 

“  He  whb  for  love  has  undergone 
The  worst  that  can  befall. 

Is  happier  thousandfold  than  one 
Who  never  loved  at  all.  ” 

Again,  Tennyson  sadly  sang  : 

“  That  a  sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrows 
Is  remembering  ha{q>ier  things.” 

But  Dante  had  long  before  expressed  this 
thought  in 

“  No  greater  grief  than  to  remember  days 
Of  joy,  when  misery  is  at  hand.” 

Attention  was  called  to  the  strange  coinci¬ 
dence  of  thought  in  the  flnal  stanza  of  poems 
by  Whittier  and  Tennyson,  each  comparing 
his  own  death  to  a  summons  to  set  sail  upon 
the  sea  of  eternity.  Whittier  wrote  : 

“  I  know  the  solemn  monotone 
Of  waters  calling  unto  me  ; 

1  know  from  whence  the  airs  have  blown 
That  whisper  of  the  eternal  sea. 

As  low  my  fires  of  driftwood  burn, 

I  hear  that  sea’s  deep  sounds  increase. 
And,  fair  in  sunset  light,  discern 
Its  mirage-lifted  isles  of  peace.” 

And  Tennyson,  in  his  exquisite  “  Crossing 
the  Bar”  : 

“  Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And,  after  that— the  dark  ! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 
When  I  embark  ; 

For  tho’  from  out  our  bourne  of  time  and 
place 

The  floods  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar.’  ’ 

—DetroU  Frtt  Press. 
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